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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 1760, 


CHAPTER IL.—COMING TO THE ASSIZES. 


The lady stude on the castle wall, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 

When she was ’ware of a host of men, 
Came riding towards the town: 


Old Ballad, 


The nobles of our land 

Were much delighted then, 
To have at their command 

A crew of lusty men. 


Tue Tipperary assizes were at hand, 
and the county town, Clonmel, had 
given notice of their near approach, 
by the usual premonitory symptoms. 
The streets and the inhabitants put on 
an air of féte and expectancy. Shops 
and shop-windows displayed, so far as 
the lowering projections of heavy pent- 
houses admitted of display, more than 
the customary attractions. New and 
fair faces were to be seen behind the 
counters, and often graciously at the 
doors. New wares, millinery, jewellery, 
ornaments and habiliments for belle 
and beau—arms, too, for both—the 
fan to be wielded by the white small 
hand, which looked still smaller be- 
neath the expanded engine it bran- 
dished—the rapier, hanger, and cane, 
for the ruder hand of man—gold- 
laced hats, perukes, and most elaborate 
head-dresses, were artfully and 'invit- 
ingly set forth to view. The hotels 
had their reinforcements of hostlers, 
waiters, runners—some lingering and 
lounging at the gate-ways— some 
thrown outJike scouts in advance of 
a position. The ambulatory estab- 
lishments of hair-dressers, who made 
their circuit with the bar, had become 
fixed for the week, and were in expec- 
tation of the artists who were to pre- 
side in them. All was bustle and 
excitement, and all, except the sad 


Vox. XXIV.—No. 139. 





Time's Alteration. 


brows of culprits, who looked from 
the grated windows or orifices in 
their cells on the preparation in the 
streets below, all was gay. Alas! 
what petty interests and expectancies 
can alienate human hearts from human 
sympathies ! 

Nearly opposite the gaol, and full in 
view of it, stood the principal hotel of 
the town, the Spread Eagle—a name 
given by the usual courtesy to the non- 
descript creature which hung proxy 
for the regal bird, expanded all 
abroad on the capacious sign-board. 
The Spread Eagle was an inn where 
the sojourner might take his ease 
amid many comforts. The spacious 
window of the bar, which occupied the 
front of the ground floor, held forth a 
promise amply redeemed in the story 
above, where the public room of the 
inn extended through the whole depth 
of the house, and opened towards the 
street through a window so large, that 
it constituted one side of the room, 
upon a commodious and ample bal- 
cony. Hither, on a serene forenoon 
in the summer of 1757, sounds. of 
bustle and hilarity in the town at- 
tracted a merry group, who left 
their well-covered tables to slake the 
awakened appetite of curiosity. The 
same sounds had penetrated the dun- 
geon, and smote upon the hopeless 
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hearts of drooping captives. Sad faces 
appeared at the unglazed and strong- 
barred apertures in the gloomy edifice 
on the opposite side of the street ; but 
such was the nature of the gulph 
between the imprisoned and the pros- 
perous free, that it admitted no inter- 
change of benevolence. 

However inveterate may be the 
wickedness of the heart of individual 
man, it must be admitted that social 
humanity has participated in the im- 
provement nl progress of the cen- 
tury. There is a sublime, and a 
beautiful, and a picturesque, in morals, 
as well as in the physical creation; 
there is an art or science of the 
poetical and true in the one depart- 
ment as well as in the other; and 
with the advance of civilization, the 
rules and principles of this art have 
become better understood and appre- 
ciated. ‘Taste in morals and taste in 
scenery have alike improved, learning 
on the one hand to respect nature, 
and on the other to pay the homage of 
unconscious admiration to the excel- 
lence of Christian principle. It could 
scarcely happen now, that in a group 
of happy men, confronted by such a 
spectacle as the prison of Clonmel 
exhibited, there should not be found 
some heart sensible to a feeling of 
compassion, and some voice to speak 
for the unfortunate. On the occasion 
commemorated by our story it was 
not so. The dungeon walls and bars 
seemed to be as much thought of 
by the guests of the Spread Eayle as 
the wretches who pined and trembled 
within them. ‘This was all, however 
unamiable, perfectly consistent. When 
profligacy and excess are worshipped 
amony the virtues, the humanities will 
be but slightly regarded. 

The guests of the Spread Eagle, 
and the townsmen of Clonmel, had 
something more attractive to gaze on 
than the faded countenances of cap- 
tives. The judges were to enter, and 
the assizes to be opened, before the 
close of the day. In anticipation, the 
country gentlemen were now beginning 
to assemble, and the streets were ina 
bustle to receive them. 

There was something very impres- 
sive in the manner in which the aris- 
tocracy of that day presented them- 
selves upon occasions of pomp and 
ceremony among the people. Favourite 
actors were not more attentive to cos- 


tume, nor were theatrical processions 
arranged more carefully than the 
“exits and entrances” of the gentle- 
men of Munster, when they assembled 
at the assizes. The town was their 
stage—the whole public their audi- 
tory; and they dressed and decorated 
with an anxiety not less than profes- 
sional, to produce effect. Nor was this 
ostentation impolitic. By the high 
bearing of the gentry, a sense of their 
superiority was impressed upon the peo- 
ple; and passions were frequently over- 
awed and kept in check by a stately 
carriage, which, had they broken out in 
popular violence, would have been 
with very great difficulty resisted. 
The times, too, demanded, on the 
part of every gentleman, a train atten- 
dant, on which he could place reliance 
for needful defence, no less than for 
purposes of show. He lived sur- 
rounded by a population where law 
was had in little esteem. Its lictors, 
the constabulary of the time, were not 
well qualified to add to its majesty or 
its terrors—to grace its pomps, or to 
enforce its ordinances. The military, 
narrowly limited in numbers, and 
widely dispersed, could do little more 
than retain the towns, and occasion- 
ally make demonstrations of strength, 
to overawe a turbulent district. Every 
landed proprietor was thus taught to 
feel that he must find protection in 
his own stout heart and practised 
arm, and in the services of his faithful 
retainers. Thus each gentleman, ac- 
cording to his property and degree, 
had a train more or less numerous, 
constituting, whatever he chose to call 
it, what was substantially his body- 
guard. The system or fashion might 
be described as general throughout 
the country. The gentleman had his 
followers—the poor man of influence 
had his faction. All had something 
to look to for protection, different 
from, and often opposed to, the laws 
which all professed to live under. 

The country gentlemen were assem- 
bling, and from time to time, some one 
of the party in the baleony would point 
out a new comer, and add a notice of 
his titles and distinction. 

A company of twenty rode by, two 
and two, the men attired in long great 
coats, pistols in their holsters, and 
hangers by their sides. The muititudes 
at the sides of the street saw them 
pass in a grim silence, 
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come to-day?” asked a gentleman on 
the baleony, of his neighbour. 

** Sir Thomas Brazier not come with 
his men ?” was the response. * Surely 
he does. Look there at the end of the 
company—Sir Thomas is guarding his 
own guards. There will be a terror 
on the mob till he passes them by.” 

The subject of this observation was 
now in sight, a man of middle age, 
massive, it might be said, in features 
and figure; his eyes large, stern, and 
cold ; his colouring deep as of a Moor. 
He was mounted on a powerful and 
very spirited black horse ; and, except 
that his sword was straight, was armed 
as his retainers. It was evident he was 
not in favour with the town ; but it was 
equally evident they who loved him not, 
stood in fear of him. Occasionally a 
motion and a murmur would be dis- 
cernible in the crowd as he rode 
along, but a look from him was enough 
to compose it. 

“ There you go,” said the gentleman 
who had spoken last, “ stout and hard 
Sir Thomas! Well you know your 
men would not be safe after you. No, 
though there are not handier fellows 
at the pistol or the hanger, not in the 
barony. ‘Tis something to trust them 
with their costly dress. Do you know 
that every one of these large buttons 
is silver? They are in the Brazier 
family for three generations. Coats 
are put to them from time to time ; 
but the buttons of old Sir Archibald, 
when he was made a baronet, are now 
in the coats of his grandson’s servants. 
Not one of them was ever missing— 
many a fight they caused here; but 
Sir Thomas will have them on the 
liveries.” 

** He has evidently few or no friends 
in the crowd,” observed a stranger. 

“ Friends, sir ?—I suppose there is 
not a man there, the poorest among 
them, that would not rather see the 
thirty dozen of his livery buttons show- 
ered melting hot down Brazier's throat, 
than have the hundred pounds they'd 
sell for safe in his own pocket. *T will 
be a long day before they forget to him 
the start he played them and the 
whole country, when he was sheriff. 
What a night that was. Mr. Moore, 
you are welcome—and this is your 
blooming daughter. Mrs. Mary, by 
your leave, | have my privilege, in my 
seventy-three good years” —and taking 


“Does Sir Thomas himself not 
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off his hat with an air of deference, he 
saluted the blushing cheek of the young 
Jady. ** Youremember well, Mr. Moore, 
the night Sir Thomas had the Maras 
hanged by torch light ?” 

“Remember? I'd like to see the 
man, Mr. Chamberlain, that can ever 
forget that night. And it was not for 
any thing remarkable that happened, 
for God knows hanging is no uncommon 
affair with us, but it was the awfulness 
that was upon one’sspirits. Every thing 
looked so frightful in the unnatural 
light, and the cries of the people from 
the dark lanes were wonderful. One 
would think that the very worst of the 
dead were coming amongst us.” 

« You must know, sir,” said the old 
gentleman, Mr. Chamberlain, to the 
stranger who afforded him aconvenient 
opportunity of relating his knowledge, 
« You must know that one of the Ma- 
ras was foster brother to Prittyman of 
Gayville, and had beside the strongest 
faction in the country. The petition 
was ready to be sent up to Dublin 
Castle, and all the prisoners had to do 

was to get a long day from the time of 
the sentence. Well, it was dark in the 
evening when the jury came in with the 
verdict. You could not see a feature 
in any man’s face. But there was not 
much thought about the thing for 
awhile. Every one knew the fellows 
must be brought in guilty. The judge, 
Judge Crofton, put on the black cap, 
and Sir Thomas Brazier, the sheriff, 
standing at his side— he passed sen- 
tence of death, and Mara says, firm 
enough, though bis voice was not quite 
stout—‘ A long day, my lord.'—Not a 
word for a while from the judge. He 
made Sir Thomas Brazier sit at his 
side on the bench. You never saw in 
your life any thing like the court-house. 
A kind of unknown terror seemed to 
be erceping in the dimness through 
people’s hearts, and the place was so 
silent, that the whispering of the judge 
and the sheriff, although the meaning 
of their words could not be made out, 
could be heard—we all heard it through 
the whole court. At last the 
judge speaks up, and speaks to the 
prisoners. They were to be taken from 
the dock to the prison, where their 
bolts were to be stricken off, and they 
were to be taken thenee without a 
pause to the place of execution, where 
they were to die. Ob! sir, death is 
dreadful enough in its mildest form—~ 
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but such a form asthat. If there was 
terror in the silence of the court, what 
was it to the shout of horror when this 
terrible sentence was given. But 
Brazier was ready for every thing. 
He had sixty livery men that year; he 
had all the constables, such as they 
were, of the county. They took off 
the men from the dock, in a faint, and 
before an hour they were dead. To 
be sure they were desperate villains, 
highwaymen, and murderers ; and this 
I must say, the gang they commanded 
has disappeared from the country ; but 
all won’t do for Brazier. If he was to 
live as long as his grandfather, who 
followed the hounds when he was 
eighty-six years of age, and lived to an 
hundred, that one night would never 
be forgotten or forgiven to him.”’ 

* Father,” cried the young lady, 
*‘ who is the fine old gentleman yon- 
der, with that shocking squinting ser- 
vant ?” 

Low as she spoke, the watchful Mr. 
Chamberlain overheard her, and re- 
plied— 

“ That, Mrs. Mary, is Mr. Neville, 
of Garretstown. He need not ride in 
company for protection, and there’s his 
well-known cropped-tail mare. He 
has rode that beast on more occasions 
than one, eighty miles in a day, from 
Dublin to his own house, and for sixty 
miles of the way never touched the 
road. The fields are safer for a man 
with well stored pockets, than the king’s 
high-way. Here in Ireland the robber 
has more dominion over it than his 
Majesty.” 

« But tell me, Chamberlain, is not 
that squinting rascal, Pearson the high- 
wayman? So I have heard tell at least.” 

* Not a doubt of the matter! Ne- 
ville got him a kind of pardon.” 

* I wish you would tell my daughter 
the story of the first meeting between 
master and man. My memory is not 
very good, and I should give at the 
best but a confused account of the 
thing.” 

* [ cannot be employed more to my 
satisfaction, Mrs. Mary. To wait up- 
on the fair was always my honour and 
delight. 1 only wish my story may 
entertain you. Neville, though he 
does not touch a card or a dice-box 
now, was fond of high play some years 
back, and often won and lost mon- 
strously. The hardest day and night 
he ever spent was in Dublin, about the 
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time of Chesterfield, when Neville led 
a dashing life for a winter or two. 
There were two young English lords, 
and there was long Will Carroll, and 
Dick Swop Trimmer—he was called 
Swop, from a habit that he never got 
rid of, till in swopping a brace of bul- 
lets with Bob Harding, with no ground 
measured, in the Phenix Park, poor 
Dick swopt his life. 

** Poor fellow, I suppose no body 
ever saw him come out of a merry set 
of fellows in the same clothes that he 
joined them. And to be sure the 
changes were often uncommon odd. 
Well, Dick is gone; and there was 
cosey Ned Blakeney. Poor Ned—I 
saw him last spring in Dublin, and he 
leaning on a servant, creeping on the 
Beau-walk, bent double, and shaking, 
head, limbs, and hands. And still he 
goes to the Blazers, and has a man 
hired to throw the dice forhim. Mrs. 
Mary, Mrs. Mary, never you favour a 
gambler. Don’t take pattern from 
your cousin, Miss Ingleby, who says 
she would not marry a prince, if he 
was not card-mad. There are few 
that recover as Neville did. Well, 
ma’am, the party passed the day, from 
dinner on a Tuesday, at three o'clock, 
until about the same hogr on Wednes- 
day, four and twenty hours at hazard, 
without an interruption, except for 
whatever refreshment they took. Ne- 
ville was a great winner. They say he 
made up for all his losses in the season, 
and added a smartsum to the back 
of it. What does he do, but just turn 
the promissory notes of the two young 
Englishmen into cash, mount his horse, 
(God bless me—’twas that very crop- 
tailed mare—she must be near twenty 
years of age) and off for Kildare, on 
his way to Garretstown. 

“It was about nine o'clock when 
he arrived, and as he entered the inn- 
parlour, after having seen his mare 
put up, (he was without a servant,) 
a waiter was bringing in a roast duck 
and a mutton chop of the most tempt- 
ing savour. A man dressed like a 
respectable grazier was seated near 
the fire, at a table spread for supper, 
and you may be sure it took little pre- 
suasion to make Neville join him. 
Well, ma’am, down he sat, did ample 
justice to the good things before him, 
and shared in a cheerful glass. At 
that time, Neville was not the man, 
any more than now, to stop the bottle. 
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*¢ But, who do you think the grazier 


‘¢ A robber, may be, sir!” 

* You are right, Mrs. Mary. A 
robber—no less—and what a robber ! 
the very fellow you saw just now, 
riding so demurely after his master. 
Yes, indeed, gentlemen, Pearson and 
Neville were the pair who sat in such 
friendly fashion at the supper-table. 
They talked of one thing and another, 
but, at last, they fell upon the subject 
of highway robbers, and Pearson spoke 
as if he was greatly afraid of falling 
into his own hands, and being robbed 
by himself. It was not precisely in 
these words he described his appre- 
hensions. 

««¢ There is a very desperate fellow, 
I am told,’ said he, ‘ infesting these 
roads, a fellow called Pearson. They 
say nobody escapes him !' 

«“¢ A fellow!’ cried Neville, ‘don't 
you mean a gang ?’ 

“6 No,’ says the other, ‘I mean 
what I say, one fellow—but he’s worse 
than a gang of fifty. I waited two 
days, on my way up, till I joineda 
strong party of dealers, and glad 
enough we all were when we got safe 
through Pearson’s haunts.’ 

*‘ Well, Neville would not under- 
stand that any one man should be 
afraid of another, ‘I wie be shot 
from a hedge, or a bush,’ says he, 
‘but I take to the soil, I ride in the 
open field, and if any one man was to 
rob me there, why, he may have my 
yonne with a welcome—I deserve to 
ose it.’ This was the way they chatted, 
Neville talking the bolder as the bottle 
went round, and as the rogue Pearson 
seemed to be more timid. 

“ The next day, Neville set off at 
his usual hour, early enough it was, 
and was not far on his way, when he 
sees his companion (he caught the 
squint at once) coming suddenly from 
a corner where the hedge hid him, 
and riding fast at him. Neville, at a 
thought, saw how it was, ‘ Good 
morrow, sir,’ says the fellow, ‘my 
name is Pearson, at your service, and 
by the authority of this little imple- 
ment,’ holding a pistol within a yard 
of his head, ‘I bid you deliver, just 
to teach you what one man can do.’ 

«1 deliver at your order,’ says 
Neville, ‘ but it is not to one, but to 
you, and that man behind you.’ 

** Pearson turned one look behind 


him, and in that instant Neville shot 


“him in the neck. 


“* The thing was not over yet, there 
was a desperate struggle between the 
two strong men, and both fell from 
their horses, and fought on the ground, 
but at last Neville, and the wound in 
the neck, were too strong for Pearson. 
He yielded, and, however they settled 
the affair, Neville took him back to 
Dublin, went to the Castle, got his 
pardon signed and sealed, and they 
have never parted since.” 

A young man, who had stood 
hitherto silent, but had listened with 
earnest attention to the last story, 
here interposed, to inquire of the nar- 
rator whether Neville had a family. 

Mr. Chamberlain turned quickly at 
the sound of the voice, and paused for a 
few seconds, gazing on the young 
man, before he answered. 

The form he looked on might excuse 
a gaze of approval. It was that of a 
singularly handsome young man, in 
deep mourning, a dress which the 
fashion of the times rendered more 
remarkable than it would be now. He 
was of tall stature, gracefully and 
vigorously formed, with a face and 
head in character with the figure they 
crowned—his whole air and appear- 
ance such as might have aided the 
imagination of that statuary who bodied 
forth the Apollo. Chamberlain was 
silent for a few seconds, at length, he 
said— 

“No, young gentleman, Neville 
never married. He was once, it is 
said, madly taken with a papist lady, 
a celebrated toast in her day. And 
she was said to favour him, although 
he was then a younger brother, his 
pocket as empty of coin, as his head 
was of care. Friends were in opposi- 
tion, as well as fortune. Times 
changed, however. Neville came in 
for the family property. The country 
expected to see a lady return with him 
when he came down from court. The 
oddest change of all, however, was 
the next. The lady would not be 
Mrs. Neville. The reason was never 
known, except to the parties them- 
selves. They remained both unmar- 
ried, and Neville came back, the first 
of his family, a staunch Hanoverian.” 

** You may add,” said Mr. Moore, 
“that, whatever he is in principle, 
Jacobite, or Georgite, or all-for- 
himself-ite, he is a pattern to the 
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country for conduct. I'd take five to 
one, as far as a few guineas go, that, 
through this whole assizes week, if he 
remains so long among us, he does not 
drink once to intoxication—and al- 
though he makes up well, at home, for 
any such little casual abstemiousness, 
I would take an even wager, that no 
man ever finds him unfit to do busi- 
ness, from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, till dinner time. He makes it a 
rule, he says, never to get drunk ina 
walled town—this, he says, is the 
Desmond privilege modernized—and 
when in the country, even in his own 
house, it is his pride to be able to 
walk, not, perhaps, very straight—but 
still to walk, without being carried, to 
his bed. I'll tell you a good story 
about that. One night, he happened 
to go to bed sober ji 

* By-and-by, if you please, Mr. 
Moore, here comes something that 
would interrupt it.” 

This was said as the music of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums reached the ears 
of the party, and a murmur of more 
impatient expectation kindled in the 
human mass below. ‘ There they 
come,” continued the spokesman of 
the balcony, as the music ceased, and 
the tramp of horses’ feet became plainly 
audible. The proud cavalcade was 
presently in sight. First, came trum- 
pets and kettle-drums in rich live- 
ries, their horses’ heads and manes 
highly decorated. A train of stalwart 
yeomen followed, in uniform great 
coats and hats, all armed with sword 
and pistol, and all well mounted. They 
were not fewer than fifty. Ata little 
interval from this troop, drawn by six 
splendid greys, a light postilion, of 
jockey frame, and in jockey costume, 
controlling each pair, three ladies, a 
mother and her daughters, were seated 
in ove of the high phaetons of the 
day. This ambitious carriage was 
properly named. Its towering eleva- 
tion had something of a phaetontic 
character. A fanciful observer, who 
compared the dizzy altitude where the 
three fair forms were seated, with the 
light and ethereal character of their 
appearance, might have solved to him- 
self the question, “how came they 
there?” by imagining that creatures 
of the air had lighted in their flying 
course, and stooped to the vehicle, 
rather than that mortals, of material 
and ponderable bodies, had climbed to 


such an elevation. Around, and in 
advance of the carriage, rode several 
gentlemen, in the gay habiliments of 
the time—behind, came the outriders, 
who had fallen back, on the entrance 
of the party into the town—all, both 
gentlemen and servants, armed. 

But perhaps the charm of the pro- 
cession was a vision of two fair boys, 
who rode one on each side of the 
phaeton. They were beautiful by 
nature ; and every aid that could 
heighten the effect of beauty had been 
bestowed on them. Their horses, 
tall, shapely, full of fire, obeyed them 
as if the children were the visible 
forms of their own will; and as from 
time to time they parted on messages 
smilingly addressed to them by their 
delighted mother, the effect of the 
movement was indescribable: the 
splendid coursers caracoling, so as to 
exhibit, if such a thing were possible, 
care as well as pride of their gay bur- 
den; and the fair boys, bearing with 
all the glee of their age and of the 
moment, the message entrusted to 
them—now to some favoured depen- 
dant in the yeoman cavalcade—now 
to some more honoured gentleman, 
who reined in his horse and rode for- 
ward to the carriage. 

For a moment there was silence, 
then a long cheer, repeated again and 
again by the multitude, and so loudly, 
that when it ceased in the streets, the 
mountain echoes could be heard pro- 
longing it. 

“The Right Honorable Walter 
Derinzy, M.P.” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain. “ They are always well received 
here ; you cannot wonder at it when 
you see the stuff they are made of. 
Is she not beautifal ? I scarcely 
know which is lovelier—mother or 
daughter ; sometimes J am almost at 
a loss to decide which of the three is 
the youngest. You see Derinzy 
riding there, speaking to Black Jack 
Spendall—that noble-looking fellow is 
Derinzy. And to see how he is 
backed ; not a gentleman around him 
that has not been out—not one, I 
believe, who has not killed or wounded 
his man. Did you see that little 
weazened thing—that thing with a 
hump, riding immediately behind De- 
rinzy? Little Boyce. You might 
well ask, what place could there be for 
an abortion like him on such a day ? 
That man was six and twenty years 
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old,”—and Chamberlain doled out the 
syllables as if every item were precious 
as attar of roses—“ before he ever 
fought a duel. The fact is, nobody 
thought of him as a man to be tried; 
and it was rumored that he was think- 
ing of entering the church, and that, 
dwindled and misshapen as he was, the 
archbishop of Cashel (his Grace was 
somehow related to his mother) would 
ordain him. All of a sudden a report 
gets out that he was to meet a very 
sporting fellow that had fought in this 
county fifteen times, and was never 
known to miss his man—that was 
Red Bunbury. Such a thing I never 
saw in all my days. Bunbury was a 
magnificent man, six feet two inches 
high—you can see what Boyce is. 
When put on the ground, he looked 
more like a badger or a monkey than 
aman. May I be hanged, but he shot 
Bunbury—shot him at six and thirty 
paces; I measured the distance from 
the oddity of the thing, when I saw 
the man drop. The two were put 
into the ‘bloody field,’ and says Green, 
(he was second to Boyce,) ‘ the pistols 
are charged for a long shot—take 
your aim steady, Bunbury will give 
you time.” Then he turned to the 
crowd—they were pressing closer than 
was convenient or safe. ‘I have a 
notion,’ says he, ‘it would be better 
for you to stand further off—God 
only knows’ (as if God concerned him- 
self in such follies; I never like to 
hear his name pronounced on occa- 
sions of this description,) ‘in what 
direction either of the parties in this 
business may happen to fire; so you 
had better take care of yourselves.’ 
But for all this he stuck close enough 
to his man, the little lord; and there 
was a space round the two, though they 
were far enough asunder (I mean the 
principals,) that you could see every 
move they made ; and at Boyce’s side, 
from where I was, every word of his 
second I could hear as plain as you 
hear me, the crowd was so silent and 
attentive. There was Bunbury, like 
a colossus, moving in circles, every one 
nearer than the last, and so gradually 
getting within range. All the while 
the little hump-back stood still—never 
stirred from the spot, and moved 
his pistol following Bunbury, as he 
wheeled. ‘Harry, my boy,’ I could 
hear Green say now and then, ‘steady, 
the tiger is on the prowl—Bunbury is 
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on circuit ;’ keeping up the little fel- 
low’s courage. Then he'd look along 
the pistol and pistol arm— A little 
lower—a thought to the right—not so 
much—have you him now?’ Like 
a woodcock,’ says Boyce, speaking 
through his teeth. ‘ Keep him.’ Not 
a word for a second or two—then 
Green moved a few" steps aside—I 
suppose it was a signal—Boyce fired, 
and down dropt Bunbury.” 

** Dead ?” 

** No, madam, not dead ; he lived or 
lingered a year after, but Boyce’s bul- 
let did his business. Look, ma’am, at 
that tall gentleman at the other side 
of Derinzy—you know him, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Oh, yes; the agreeable Colonel 
Longueville ?” 

‘It is to be hoped that his last affair 
may last him for the remainder of 
his life. At his years and mine, Mrs. 
Mary, there’s more to be thought of 
than the laws of honour. But indeed 
Longueville’s affair was a thing of the 
moment; it arose out of the great 
trial of the Swindletraps, at the assizes 
before last. Longueville was the chief 
witness against them, and Miles Swin- 
dletrap thought he might put him out 
of the way. The colonel used to walk 
early in the morning by the water 
side—Miles took care to meet him, 
and the thing was soon settled. A 
word and a blow affair. They drew— 
both good swordsmen—but Swindle- 
trap was in the duel what he used to 
be in court. Longueville made two 
passes that should either of them have 
settled the matter. Suddenly he hears 
a fellow in the crowd (for you may be 
sure there’s no place so lonely that a 
duel wont bring a multitude there,) 
cry out the word ‘rabbit.’ Now, just 
think of his quickness in such a time ; 
he pushes next straight for the neck, 
where rabbits are sometimes killed 
with a stroke, and the sword goes 
clean through the throat and out at 
the back of the head—Swindletrap was 
buffed. Longueville wipes the blood 
off his sword—‘ Not bad,’ says he, 
‘for seventy-two,’ and walks back to 
breakfast.” 

For some time during this narrative 
distant cheering had been heard; it 
was now nearer, and was reiterated in 
volleys so impetuous and rapid, that 
the effect was irresistible. The phae- 
ton had by this time drawn up near 
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the inn door, where the ladies were to 
be directed to the apartments pre- 
pared for them. As the cheering grew 
louder, the two fair boys rode up to 
the vehicle, interchanged a word with 
their happy mother, and parted at a 
rapid gallop, passing fleetly along the 
cavalcade before them, bearing with 
them the eyes and thoughts of all ob- 
servers, towards the opposite end of 
the street. 

From that quarter ‘a procession, 
unique in its character, was presently 
seen advancing. It consisted of pe- 
destrians—Irish, as their dress and 
unmistakeablephysiognomy plainly tes- 
tified. First came a species of ad- 
vanced-guard, consisting of about 
twenty men, ten abreast, unarmed, 
except with shillelaghs, of which each 
man handled a ponderous specimen. 
Then there was a space in which a car 
of somewhat fantastic form followed, 
drawn by four oxen, almost milk 
white, of unusual magnitude and 
beauty. Before this singular vehicle 
stalked two mountaineers of almost 
gigantic stature and of very athletic 
proportions, each bearing a hunting 
pole of about fifteen feet high. At 
each side of the team strode a similar 
attendant, and two of the same descrip- 
tion walked after the carriage. The 
pornenton was closed as it was headed 

y a body of twenty persons. At 
each side of the car, in conversation 
occasionally with its fair occupants, 
walked a gentleman of distinguished 
air and appearance. In the carriage 
was a group less fair, but scarcely 
less beautiful, than were enthroned in 
the phaeton. 

The two boys had also taken their 
places at the sides of this novel car- 
riage, and with, bared heads—clus- 
tering curls falling loose on their 
shoulders, and plumed caps in their 
hands—they rode back, occasionally 
interchanging a word or smile with 
the ladies on whom they waited. 

It was impossible not to discern in 
the acclamations of the populace, an 


enthusiasm ardent and genuine—of the 
description which does not come at a 
call, and which it would be impossible 
to counterfeit. Many were to be seen 
running after the car, and actually cast- 
ing themselves down to kiss the print 
of the wheels where they were dis- 
cernible in the street. By the time 
they reached the hotel, the fair Derin- 
zys had descended from their aerial 
elevation, and stood at the inn door to 
receive their friends. The carriage 
had been removed, and a space was 
thus left open for the Wain to approach 
its destination. A crowd which had 
approached, and surrounded the car, 
engaged its occupants, and for a few 
minutes prevented their egress. They 
interchanged smiles and greetings with 
their friends, and were endeavouring 
to disengage themselves gently from the 
affectionate importunities of the atten- 
dant crowd, while a brief dialogue was 
held between the heads of the respec- 
tive houses, to the effect following :— 

«* My dear Barnewell, why will you 
return to this motley style of moving ? 
Are you not sure that there is not a 
man in the county, who would dare, or 
wish, to question you, if every horse in 
your stud were equal to Godolphin ?” 

« Perhaps not, my friend ; but while 
the law says no Papist shall have a 
horse worth five pounds, I will not 
take an alms of the indulgence to keep 
one.* Connivance is not toleration. 
I would rather put the law to shame 
than evade it. And I would rather 
crawl in the dust, than owe permission 
to ride in a coach or saddle, to the ten- 
der mercies of Cromwell's descendants. 
To think that I must have no security 
more honourable for the privilege to 
bestride a good beast, than the charity 
of the very vilest gentleman in a greasy 
doublet, that scowls upon me in that 
crowd !” 

The balcony was so immediately 
above the parties speaking, that the 
words could be distinctly heard there— 
so commandingly above the crowd as 
to afford a clear view of the prelude 


* This incident may possibly be objected to, as improbable. It can lay claim, 


however, to the defence that it is a fact. 


Other matters in the progress of the 


story may give rise to a similar objection, and let it here be said, in anticipation, 
that even where incidents seem least probable, they may plead the same excuse. 
It is searcely necessary to apprise the reader that the ordinary privileges have 
been sparingly and, it is hoped, discreetly exercised in preparing the manuscript 


confided to the editor for publication. 
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to an incident which brought the dia- 
logue to an abrupt termination. 

The youth of whom we have alread 
spoken, stood conspicuous, gazing with 
looks of admiration on the occupants 
of the car. A mother and fair daugh- 
ter, they must have been, who occupied 
the raised seat; the child, too, on a 
cushion at the matrons’ feet, it was evi- 
dent must have called her mother. 
The multitude generally reverenced 
this group, for the blood of the ancient 
Irish Princes which circulated in their 
veins, and the pride, with something of 
scorn, in the still youthful matron’s lip 
and eye, needed not the assistance of a 
diadem to give a regal character to her 
beauty. Her costume was studiously 
contrived to harmonize remembrance 
of past times with the exactments of 
modern fashion, and in her countenance 
and carriage might be discerned a slight 
consciousness of the enthusiasm of which 
she felt herself the object. The ex- 
pression in the face of her pale daugh- 
ter was of alarm and amazement, but 
it not the less enhanced the effect of 
her engaging and delicate features. 
The excitement of the populace seemed 
only proportionate to the occasion. 
The very beasts that drew the car, by 
a natural and easy stretch of imagina- 
tion, might be thought conscious of the 
honour done them, as, were they in- 
stinct with human intellect, the oxen 
might be imagined to be, who were 
yoked to the car of Cybele. 

All are not classical, or prone to 
indulge in classical associations. While 
the young Apollo on the balcony gave 
himself to the poetry of this singular 
procession, its effect upon some of the 
crowd was very different. 

One fellow held a wicked looking bull 
dog ina slip, and gazed upon the stately 
beasts with looks scarcely less eager and 
vicious than those of his canine com- 
panion. “See,” said the voice of Mr. 
Chamberlain, “ I do not like that ras- 
cal’s looks”—but the observation was 
superfluous—it was too late to be of 
use—neither of the brutes, human or 
inhuman, could resist the attraction of 
the oxen. The noose was opened, and 
with a sound of encouragement the 
dog was loosed. In the same instant, 
another furious creature starting from 
concealment, sprang forth to seize a 
prey, and aroar of rage burst from the 
tormented oxen. The success of the 
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assailants was momentary. The giants 
stationed at each beast’s head, in the 
same instant lifted their poles, and the 
dogs fell motionless and lifeless, as if 
a heavy waggon had passed over and 
crushed them. But the mischief was 
done. The mighty beasts reared and 
struggled ; fresh dogs were slipped up- 
on them, unseen adversaries shewed 
themselves rising up against the keep- 
ers; and in the clash of conflict be- 
tween exasperated men, and the violent 
efforts of powerful beasts tormented to 
madness, there was a confusion more 
than ordinarily terrible. 

The condition of the ladies had be- 
come exceedingly perilous—surrounded 
in the midst of a desperate conflict, by 
a throng through which their natural 
protectors could not force a rapid pas- 
sage, a moment might have proved 
fatal tothem. In that critical moment 
they found a preserver. The admira- 
tion of the youth on the balcony did 
not exhaust itself in looks. The in- 
stant he saw the danger, he called out 
to the disorderly crowd to make way, 
in a voice heard above the din of the 
conflict, and stretching forward to the 
—— sign post, seized it with a 
firm hand, and sprang down into the 
tumult below. His voice and gesture 
had had their effect. By a sudden ef- 
fort the elements of strife opened, and 
a space was left clear where he alighted. 
Scarcely staggered by the shock, he 
instantly recovered command of him- 
self, and with much dexterity and pre- 
sence of mind, liberated the plungin 
oxen from the car. Barnewell od 
Derinzy had availed themselves of the 
opening made, when the crowd scat- 
tered at the vision of the youth de- 
scending upon them, and the ladies and 
child were speedily safe in the hotel. 

In less time than might have been 
imagined, a score of troopers were in 
their saddles, and on duty to quell the 
riot. Prompt, however, as the mili- 
tary were in their preparations, the 
town’s-people were still more on the 
sharp. Indeed the changes in a pan- 
tomime, wrought by Harlequin’s wand, 
might be more striking in ‘effect, but 
could hardly be more rapidly and 
cleanly executed, than the alterations 
which a few minutes exhibited in the 
aspect of Clonmel. The moment the 
first token of fight was given, men 
could be seen in eager haste, but a 
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haste which betrayed none of the con- 
fusion of novelty— 


“So use doth breed a custom in a man—” 


setting up shutters, bolts, and bars. 
In less, perhaps, than a minute, the 
gaiety and gaudiness of commerce seem- 
ed eclipsed. Every shop window in 
view was closed, and if, here and there, 
a hardy burgher dared still to leave the 
upper part of his doorway open—seen, 
as the aperture was, under the slated 
or thatched penthouses projecting over 
every shop, the darkness visible it dis- 
closed, by no means lessened the fune- 
real aspect which the whole street 
presented. 

Not a combatant, scarcely a human 
being, except at windows or on house- 
tops, was in sight when the cavalry 
drew up at the inn door. Oxen had 
fought for them no less effectually 
than some thousands of years before 
they had done his work for Hannibal. 
Even the passion for fighting took a 
chill before the horns, and at the 
bellowing, of the excited animals. 

Elsewhere there was more disorder. 
A noise of fear and flight came from 
other parts of the town, and the troop 
of horse trotted in succession to various 
scenes of tumult. In one of these pa- 
trols, they gave occasion for a feat of 
much consequence in the history of the 
day, and in which the main performer 
was a boy. 

Two of the oxen had rushed through 
what was called the “ main street,” 
driving multitudes before them, draw- 
ing multitudes after them, four of the 
gigantic keepers joining in the pur- 
suit. Two had been arrested, and 
were held by the remaining keepers, 
the yoke which kept them together 
readjusted, and the great beasts paus- 
ing as if yet uncertain what course they 
would adopt. A crowd gathered round, 
above which the heads and shoulders 
of the giants towered in their proud 
attitude. One of them, as he looked 
down upon the group of common mor- 
tals around him, did not attempt to 
disguise or conceal his scorn; but in 
very unceremonious phrases, expressed 
his contempt of chicken hearted fel- 
lows that would make dumb beasts fight 
for their fun, and had not the chris- 
tian spirit to give a man satisfaction— 
concluding his remonstrance and com- 
plaint with a challenge, in which there 
was little respect for his auditory. 


«“ What's this walking steeple say- 
ing,” said a young man ina white 
jacket and hat, who stood at the outer 
edge of the crowd—* The words I 
hear don’t plaise me, although I can’t 
well make out their meaning.” 

** He says, if one of us is not a match 
for him, he'd be glad to have a bout at 
the fists, with any two at a time.” 

* That’s not handsome,” said the 
first speaker. Then, elevating his 
voice a little, he called out—* Do you 
hear, Mr. Fee-faw-fum, there’s one at 
laist that will try to gratify you. You 
are of my own sort, | believe; but this 
is my native town, and me if I 
allow any man, Roman or Protestant, 
to brag that he challenged the boys of 
Clonmel, and that there was none of 
‘em to take him up.” 

Loud cheers for the “ hardy miller,” 
as the speaker was called, amidst 
which the crowd opened, and the an- 
tagonists stood confronted. Compared 
with men of the usual size, the miller 
would have been pronounced athletic 
and tall, but, seen near his gigantic 
opponent, his stature lost its advan- 
tages. And yet it was not great in- 
feriority he displayed, but rather dis- 
similitude. They stood, when com- 
pared together, like beings different in 
species. A buffalo and tiger, breathing 
mutual defiance, might suggest a simile 
for them; or, rather, for there was no 
deadly purpose on either side, it was 
as if a boy Achilles and his gigantic 
preceptor had entered the gymnasium 
to contend. 

‘* Now, boys,” said the volunteer 
champion for his town, “give fair 
play, and be sure, above all things, to 
keep a large ring for me. For the 
honour of Clonmel, all of ye keep the 
line clear.” 

“A ring, a ring!—three cheers 
for brave Vitzgerald !—any man that 
breaks the ring will be a traitor to the 
town, and a murderer.” 

An ample ring was formed; giant 
number two stood outside with his 
oxen, while a volunteer second pre- 
sently appeared for the giant about to 
he put on duty. 

The cheers for Fitzgerald had had 
the effect of calling back some scattered 
run-aways. Among them was a boy 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age, who 
ran in speechless distress round the 
ring, seeking in vain for some prac- 
ticable opening. He tried to raise 
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himself on tip-toe; he knelt, endea- 
vouring to obtain a prospect between 
the legs of the happier spectators. All 
was vain: a crowd, more than four 
deep, effectually obstructed him. At 
last, fortune took compassion on him. 
The outer giant was looking com- 
posedly over the circle, when the boys 
in his eagerness, pressed rather rudely 
against his foot. It was a doubt 
whether the consequence was to be a 
kick or a kindness. The balance 
turned in the boy’s favour. 

«Do you wish to see the fight ?” 
said the giant. 

“© yes; I always like to see Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald fighting—he does it so 
terrible and so good-humoured.” 

“ Well, my boughill, you'll see his 
last fight to-day. Here, sit on this 
bullock, if you want to see how Fitz- 
gerald will die.” 

« There’s others that can die as 
well as jolly Maurice,” said the boy, 
adjusting himself on the back of the 
stately beast, so as to command the 
best prospect of the ring. 

Fitzgerald had disencumbered him- 
self of every covering which could in- 
commode him, while his towering 
adversary seemed to despise all such 
preparations. 

*‘L'll give youa mark or two,” said 
he, “but I don’t think of taking the 
life of you. You are a brave little 
fellow to do such a thing as this, 
sober.” 

« The best favour you can do me,” 
replied Fitzgerald, “is to do your 
best. You may talk when the work is 
over.” 

“ And first,” said the giant, “ your 
hand: let us fight fair.” 

They clasped hands, an@ their dis- 
parity was in no instance more plainly 
visible than when the tall man spread 
open the ample expanse in which he 
received the diminutive member of his 
rival. He had designed to make this 
amicable grasp an intimation of his 
great force, and perhaps to disable his 
competitor by it. He was disappointed. 
The muscular strength of his antago- 
nist exceeded his estimate ; and, moved 
by the spirit of the young man who di- 


vined his purpose, and resolved to dis- 
concert it, the small hand compressed 
the large with an energy by which the 
giant felt himself overmastered. 

Holding the heavy hand prisoner for 
a while, and moving it with an air of 
command up and down, Fitzgerald 
said, in a tone which seemed much to 
encourage his friends— 

“T advise you to play your very 
best. I never fought a man so big as 
you before, but there’s many a stouter 
man that will remember Maurice Fitz- 
gerald the longest day he lives.” 

These incidents had occurred in 
shorter time than has been spent in re- 
lating them. The champions were in 
attitude to ward and strike, and the 
conflict commencing, when the cavalry 
came down upon the crowd, and all 
dispersed. The oxen again took fright, 
tossed up their heads, erected their 
tails, and started forth in disorder. 
If one of them remembered the load on 
his back, it was not with the friendly 
purpose of taking care of it. Quite 
the reverse. The boy was immediately 
sent upon an excursion into the upper 
air; but he did not, as too many do, 
forget himself in his elevation. He 
came down with his wits about him, 
and, lighting unhurt, seized upon a 
rope attached to the trappings of the 
scared animals, and turned it round 
the public stocks, set up at the spot 
where he fell, in front of the Court- 
house. At a single plunge of the 
beasts, the fabric of indignity gave way, 
and, as they rushed through the streets, 
it clattered after, rendering their speed 
more wild and impetuous, and giving 
something of a comic character to the 
general alarm and disorder. 

This incident had the effect of re- 
storing universal good humour. Ani- 
mosity gave way before the occasion of 
a hearty laugh. Parties but now at 
variance sought houses of public en- 
tertainment to drown their quarrels, 
and, in the space of an hour, shop 
doors were opened, windows unbarred 
and exposed, and the whole town re- 
sumed its gaiety. Such was Ireland 
ninety years ago. 





















































































































































The purpose you undertake is dan 


Tne tide of discord had ebbed, and 
left the street, where it was of late so 
boisterous, silent and solitary. At 
times, a far-off sound of strife and 
triumph would reach a listening ear, 
but in the neighbourhood of the Spread 
Eagle all was peaceful. Guests, and 
grooms, and errand-boys, had deserted 
chamber, and gate, and stall, and were 
away in chase of the retreating skir- 
mishers, with the eagerness in which 
incidents, tragic and comic, are alike 
sought after. 

The youth who had so perilously 
distinguished himself, after receiving 
his meed of passionate applause, had 
withdrawn to seclusion, and was pacing 
the floor of a small sitting-room, which 
he had much difficulty in engaging, in 
a state of impatience which would have 
found severe bodily exertion a relief 
from agitating thoughts, when the door 
opened, and a waiter appeared. 

“Mr. Derinzy, of Thomastown, 
sir, to wait on you.” 

“ Show Mr. Derinzy in.” 

As he spoke the visitant entered. 
He had seen him. before, and words 
liad been interchanged between them, 
when rescuing the alarmed ladies from 
their very perilous position. 

“ Mr. Neville, I presume, Mr. 
Marmaduke Neville.” 

The youth bowed in acknowledg- 
ment, and returned the warm pressure 
of the hand held forth to greet him. 

« [ felt I could not be mistaken. 
Such a resemblance to both your pa- 
rents could not be casual. I was 
proud, you may believe, to find my 
old friend's son giving proof that he 
resembled his father in more than 
form. But I do not mean to make 
you blush. No time for such niceties. 
I suppose you purpose asking me to be 
cone. Every gentleman’s servant, 
in or about this house,” he continued, 
while drawing a chair, and motioning 
to the youth to imitate him, “is in 
pursuit of the day’s amusement. When 
did you arrive ?” 

« After night-fall, yesterday. An- 
ticipating that you might honour me by 
a message, or a visit, I resolved to 
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gerous, the friends you have named uncertain, thejtime itself unsorted, 
and your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of i 


so great an opposition. 
irst part of King Henry IV- 


remain here during the day, to receive 
or attend you.” 

* Have you servants at the inn?” 

“No; I left my one servant at 
Waterford. He suffered a good deal 
on the passage, and craved a day’s rest 
to recruit.” 

“Do they know your name here? 
Is your trunk, or portmanteau, a wit- 
ness for its owner ?” 

* You must have some good reason 
for your questions—I answer again— 
no; a nameless trunk I bear. I had 
thought to have left my name at the 
bar this morning—but, truth to say, I 
arose late; and there has -been so 
much bustle since, that I forgot my 
purpose.” 

‘* Happy oblivion! was it Themis- 
tocles who sighed for the genius to 
forget? No matter about hin—‘ Let 
Greek meet Greek ;’ we have business 
nearer home. You must put yourself 
for a short time under my control, 
and my first command is, that you 
remain without a name until I advise 
you to reclaim the commodity. For 
fear of accidents, you may as well 
make an exchange. What shall I 
give you? Will you be Edward 
Marmaduke, Esq.—or, will you take 
a dearer name? be Marmaduke Carle- 
ton. Pardon me, I ought to have 
known this would distress you.” 

«“ No, no,” said the youth although 
he had become pale, and a tear threat- 
ened to gush out, had he not repressed 
it. “That name, none more appro- 
priate. It was the name I bore in my 
school-boy days. Except when my 
mother was near, my uncle would 
permit no other.” 

* Aye, so I understood. Well! 
Carleton. This is arranged. We 
have made a commencement, although 
we can hardly say, yet, that half our 
business is done. e have, however, 
a few minutes that ask to be well 
employed. Let us indulge them. But 
first, remember you are our guest. 
Mrs. Derinzy will expect you. You 
must be her escort, too, to the county 
ball to-night. I may have other du- 

ties. Enough! Agreed. Well, Mr. 
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Marmaduke Carleton, you are come 
over to Ireland to seek an inheritance, 
a rightful inheritance, I would confi- 
dently pronounce—but one which, if 
fraud or force can keep from you, you 
will never win—at least, during your 
uncle’s life. I see you seem disap- 
pointed. Matters, you thought, were 
so evidently in favour of your claims, 
as to promise you a very speedy 
success.” 

“ Certainly, I was influenced to 
think the evidence strong enough to 
convince any reasonable man, or any 
fair jury.” 

« A very just distinction. But, do 
me the favour to go through the 
points of evidence you so strongly 
rely on. Iam, perhaps you are aware, 
a counsellor, learned in the law—so, 
courtesy styles me with authority— 
although, perhaps, not much prac- 
tised in its strange experiments. No 
matter for that, you may indulge in 
the delusion of thinking that, while 
communicating with me, Pay are en- 
gaged in a consultation. So, now to 
begin. Does the witness know who 
he happens to be? Remember, I know 
your names, the real name, and the 
alias. That is not the question. But, 
where were you born ?” 

*¢ I was born, as I am informed,” 
said the youth, with a faint smile, “ in 
the house of Garretstown, in the year 
1737.” 

“« So far, well. There is a registry 
kept in the parish. We can have evi- 
dence that somebody was born or bap- 
tized about that time. How long has 
it been since you were last in Garrets- 
town?” 

« About, I apprehend, seventeen 
years.” 

“Can you explain so long an 
absence?” 

“It was involuntary. I was not 
my own master, and those whom I 
was bound to obey, forbade me to 
visit Ireland.” 

** How did you leave Ireland ?” 

“ Of that I can only speak from 
report. My mother was forcibly taken 
from her house, and brought me, a very 
young child, with her. After suffer- 
ing extreme hardships, still charged 
with her worthless burden, she reached 
her brother, William Edward Carle- 
ton, a wealthy planter in Jamaica. He 
was unmarried, and without children, 
and loved my mother well.” 
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* Could he not have assisted her to 
assert your rights ?” 

“ He could, but peremptorily de- 
clined to do so.” 

“Is this one of the portions of 
evidence—pardon me—you expect to 
tell in your favour? How is it to be 
explained that this rich planter, loving 
your mother—and no doubt, for her 
sake, having some care for you—could 
let a fair inheritance pass from you for 
want of a little exertion?” 

To say truth,” said the young 
man, “ the explanation is not the plea- 
santest to give—nor will it be soothing 
to the ears of a jury in your courts 
here. My uncle laid an interdict on 
the mentioning anything connected 
with Ireland. My mother’s marriage 
had wounded him. Her removal to 
this country, to live here, had com- 
pleted his distress. He said that God’s 
mercy in saving us from storms and 
savages in the plantations, was nothing 
in comparison with the blessing of de- 
livering us from Ireland. He would 
not lay an absolute charge on one so 
young as I was—but, on my poor 
mother he did—and when at his death, 
he left her his wealth, it was with a 
charge, that she should never visit 
Ireland. He supplicated her also to 
exercise her influence over me, that, 
during her life-time, I should not visit 
the prohibited country.” 

“ An English jury would, probably, 
understand you, but the cause must 
come on here—and such an explanation, 
my dear Neville— Carleton — would 
not succeed in Ireland. Hear, now, 
the case, so far as I can make it out, 

ainst you. You will have a registr 
of birth in your favour—‘E. M. 
Neville, baptized in July, or August, 
1737.’ Well. The same registry will 
be equally conclusive of your death— 
at least, burial—‘ Edward Marma- 
duke Neville, interred in the church- 
yard of » in the May of 1744.’ 
You offer an explanation of your not 
having made an appearance for seven- 
teen years in Ireland. Your uncle will 
refer to a very different explanation, 
to account for at least twelve or four- 
teen years of the time—atomb-stone— 
to wit, a monumental inscription, com- 
mendatory of all your opening virtues, 
dedicated to your memory, by John 
Garrett Neville, your sorrowing sur- 
vivor, and successor. You will pro- 
duce letters and papers, in which I 
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shall express my full belief, as I shall 
in yourself. You might count, also, 
on Lord Aylmer, if he were not, at 
this moment, I grieve to say, on his 
death-bed. But, there is a * but’,— 
Your uncle will produce the parole 
evidence of many, who will swear to 
your (meaning by you, a consumptive 
child, your representative,) having 
lived years at Garretstown, and died 
fourteen years, or thereabouts, from 
this date.” 

** Do you tell me, that such subor- 
nation of perjured witnesses can be 
successful ?” 

* There will be no such thing as 
subornation. The plot was too well 
laid, to involve any such necessity. I 
was not in the country at the time, 
but I think I see through your uncle’s 
scheme. He had you personated by a 
dying child. After the nocturnal 
attack upon your house, and the dis- 
appearance of both your parents and 
yourself, you were, so went the report, 
providentially recovered. There were 
public rejoicings on the occasion; and 
no doubt, prudent precautions were 
taken also, that your representative 
should not find the air of Garretstown 
too wholesome to die in. His funeral, 
in due, that is, in reasonably quick, 
time, was no less public than the festi- 
vity when he was found. You may 
judge, now, what testimony Mr. Gar- 
ret Neville has provided against a day 
of trial.” 

The youth sate for some time silent, 
Derinzy resumed— 

* It is far from my purpose to dis- 
courage you. Never was web of trea- 
chery so nicely woven, that there was 
not some spot where truth could make 
its way—but, let there be no suspicion 
that we are looking for it. There is 
another view of the matter, which I 
would wish you to consider. Your 
uncle has no interest but his own to 
care for. Except one ungainly fellow, 
who seems to have a kind of equivocal 
relationship to him, there does not 
appear to be a human being, who has 
the remotest claim on his inheritance. 
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It is possible, that, if we commence 
roceedings, he may take alarm. He 
is conscious of his own villany. He 
knows neither the weakness, nor the 
strength of our cause. He might be 
brought to a compromise. Think of 
this. You are now a very young man. 
He is near sixty years of age—what 
would you think of an arrangement, if 
it could be effected? that he should 
avow his belief, that he was deceived, 
when a child was imposed upon him as 
the heir of Garretstown, and that he 
should acknowledge you his rightful 
successor, on condition of retaining to 
himself a life-use of the property. If 
terms of this description could be made, 
are they such as would meet your 
acceptance ?” 

“ Never,” said the young man pas- 
sionately, “I never will compromise 
my father’s inheritance. I never will 
enter into relations of amity with one, 
from whom, I have strong suspicions, 
my honoured parents experienced much 
treachery and wrong, It was among 
my mother’s last injunctions, that I 
should not seek this bad man. It is 
in the spirit of it, I am convinced, that 
I should never voluntarily enter into 
any accommodation with him. _ No, 
Mr. Derinzy—if I obtain my inheri- 
tance, I will come into it without a 
mortifying remembrance. It shall 
never be said—I shall never have to 
think—that I made terms of mutual 
convenience with. the man whom I 
believe to be the cruel author of all 
my father’s calamities.” 

“ Say no more, Neville—I approve 
of your spirit. I would wish a son of 
my own to decide like you; but ina 
point of feeling, no man should deter- 
mine for another. We understand 
each other, I hope, perfectly. You 
keep your incognitv and your counsel. 
In a few days, ‘we shall see what we 
shall see.’ And now you must come 
with me. There are ladies to make 
acknowledgments, and to become ac- 
quainted with you—I shall resign you 
to their custody.” 
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CHAPTER IlIl.——-THE COUNTRY BALL. 


I pray you 
heme savage here. 
. > 


. 


Of bare distress hath ta’en rom me the show 
Of smooth civility—yet am I inland bred, 


And know some nurture, 


Tue order, or rather the cheerfulness, 
which was restored after the conten- 
tious festivities of the day, continued 
undisturbed throughout the early part 
of the night. The ‘ball was attended 
by the gentry of country and town, 
and the primitive simplicity with which 
the various parties proceeded towards 
the Assembly-rooms, showed how en- 
tirely apprehension was dismissed from 
every mind. 

The aspect of the streets was rather 
picturesque while the company was 
assembling. Here moved a heavy 
coach, the horses making slow progress 
at an orderly trot, and tall footmen 
running by their sides, with torches 
which threw a red glare around, and 
failed not to render visible the fair 
occupants of the cumbrous vehicle. 
Sedan-chairs could be seen by the 
light of a solitary lantern, swinging 
hurriedly along. Occasionally a mo- 
ther and her fair daughter would 
tempt the night air as pedestrians, 
in the gorgeous costume of the 
time—the head of towering altitude, 
the ample hoop, the richly-decorated 
robe; servants moving with torches 
before ; gentlemen on the right and the 
left, wearing heads whose elaborate 
curls no hat was permitted to invade, 
uncovered—the hat carried, as in its 
most convenient location, under the 
left arm; while in some instances a 
page would be seen bearing the train 
of an ancient lady, who had announced 
that her dancing days were over. 
And while the streets were in a blaze 
of light, as they sometimes were, from 

rs, and windows, and moving 

torches, groups of the citizens of all 
classes, out to gaze, now stopping. a 
sedan-chair, now standing with doffed 
hats at the opening of a carriage, now 
imploring some fair pedestrian of the 
aristocracy to vouchsafe a moment's 

use and an uplifted veil, that her 
eatures, as well as her gay robes, 
might be looked upon. Every where 
good-humour prevailed; and thougha 
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jest and a florid compliment were now 
and then hazarded, yet neither gentry 
nor people abused the privileges of the 
occasion. 

The Assembly-rooms at Clonmel 
had little to boast of in the way of de- 
coration. They were sufficiently s 
cious, indeed, and lofty; well ventilat- 
ed, and well lighted, but for ornaments 
were altogether dependent on their ani- 
mated beauties. Had a ball-room the 
power to speak, that of Clonmel might 
say, with Cornelia, of its children— 
«« These are my jewels.” It had cer- 
tainly none other to be proud of, 
Those who are unacquainted with the 
state of Ireland in its provinces, ninety 

ears ago, will probably imagine that 
oasting on such a subject would be 
very much out of place. An Irish 
county-ball, if they could think of such 
a thing, would present itself before 
their fancies with little but the Indi. 
crous to recommend it. Mirth and 
good humour, good eating and drink- 
ing, they would probably expect to 
find in such a scene, but little of good 
manners or good taste; and the cari- 
caturist who represented it. as some- 
thing, where the jollity of a harvest- 
home was rendered grotesque by the 
retension of the servants’-hall, would 
accounted, perhaps, the best his- 
torian of Tipperary festivities. 

This would be all wrong. Even at 
a later period, when political rancour 
had shed an evil influence on our 
peo society, it may be remem- 

ered, by some living, that, in various 
parts of Ireland, there wasno deficiency 
of refinement or high spirit, and no 
want of seemly representatives of both, 
in the reunions of the gentry ; but at 
the date of our story, when (although 
there were some political distinctions or 
parties) the gentry met together as 
one body, the tone of society was not 
by any means of that kind that might 
be expected to create merriment. The 
gentry of southern Ireland, at that 
day, had their manners formed upon 

Cc 
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what were accounted good models— 
(many of them had not only made the 
grand tour, but had been favourably 
received at more than one of the Euro- 
pean courts)—their characters formed 
amidst influences that’ impart some- 
thing of masculine dignity. Every 
man’s house was a fortress—not like 
those in which the gentry of a dis- 
tracted district now shelter themselves, 
when they can, against the insurgent 
or assassin—but from which they were 
able to uphold the authority of English 
law, or at least to maintain the ascen- 
daney of English rule, over the sur- 
rounding district. It is not to be 
understood that every gentleman was 
formally recognised as a governor or 
soldier, or that his house frowned an 
air of menace or defiance. No such 
thing; the power of the Irish gentry 
Jay in their courage, their sagacity, 
their preparedness for danger. And 
it should be observed, that the em- 
pire of law over them was, to say 
the least, mild and forbearing. If 
the state took little heed to ensure 
to them the peaceful possession of their 
roperties and lives, it was also little 
freetfal to pry into their defects and 
irregularitivs. In many respects “ they 
were a law unto themselves”—the 
huinbler classes finding,verycommonly, 
protectors who would expose their 
Fives in the cause of a dependant, but 
would shrink away in disgust from any 
entreaty to procure redress for them 
by law. A_ landlord was sensitive 
ticaghout the whole population of 
his estates. Touch his humblest 
tenant (serf, perhaps, he might be 
styled too often) injuriously, and the 
o. tor felt his honour wounded ; 
yut'as to the authority which he him- 
self was pleased to exercise over his 
own possessions, none should interfere 
with it. 

A gentry living thus in the habits, if 
not the harness, of warlike life, ac- 
quired unconscionsly a boldness of 
spirit, altogether unlike the character 
which is formed by agricultural pur- 
suits, and in the ordinary and peace- 
lovitig intercourse of country ygentle- 
men ani country justices. The term 
* game,” as applied to human subjects, 
might possibly explain the distinction 
between temperaments formed or ac- 
quired amid such influences, and those 
which are trained to order amid more 
peaceful and less adventurous activities. 
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Besides this portion of its society, 
consisting of the lords of the soil, a 
county assembly could exhibit other 
distinctions—it would be wrong to say, 
in- all instances, attractions. The 
Clonmel assembly could enumerate 
many whose celebrity was more than 
provincial. There were gamblers, 
whose reputation, worse than equivo- 
cal, would have excluded them from 
society, but for graces of manner ac- 
knowledged in the metropolitan cities 
of England and France, and for a cou- 
rage that often makes its way where 
such graces are wanting; and there 
were adventurers of rank and fashion, 
as mach distinguished from such per- 
sons, and from the crowd of ordi- 
nary pretenders who forced their way 
into society, as if they were beings of 
a different order. There were men of 
good reputation, whose literary attain- 
ments would entitle them to high place 
even were they without family or con- 
nections; and there were, covered 
with foreign orders, which they never 
asked of a minister or herald-at-arms 
permission to wear, military officers, 
Counts 6f the Holy Roman Empire, 
who had shown quarterings enough 
when they went penniless to the Con- 
tinent to qualify for a pair of colours, 
and who, when they had once girded 
on the sword, made it carve out for 
them, sometimesa fair fortune, and ge- 
nerally an honourable name. 

We dare not affirm that the ladies 
of the time had opportunities of ac- 
complishing themselves so that their. 
manners could have acquired that easy 
tone which belongs to polished society. 
Ease, however, was not characteristic 
of the times ; and our provincial belles 
could not be accused of any such de- 
fiviencies as might impair the effects 
of their natural attractions. Something 
of the pride, and reserve, and stiffness 
of the time there was—not all its 
courtly grace, but more than it per- 
mitted to appear of individual charac- 
ter. In short, the ball-room at Clon- 
mel made ainple amends for its imper-. 
fect courtliness in its ampler freedom 
and variety. 

It is by no means our purpose to be 
historians of the gay assembly ; pens 
lighter, more graceful, and far more 
fanciful than ours, would be demanded 
by such a theme. A heavier and a 
less attractive task is that which we 
have chosen—the task of noticing par. 
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ticulars by which the character of - 


Irish society in the middle of the last 
century may be understood, and some 
of the agencies exposed, by which it 
was politically affected. To discharge 
the duty which we have taken upon 
us, alone, we enter within the precincts 
of a ball-room, and undertake, as 
chroniclers of the festal scene, for no 
more than the strict necessities of 
our subject demand.| 

At one end, and along a side of the 
room, rows of red benches were dis- 
posed in order-—at the other end was 
a gallery used as an orchestra, under 
which the wall was covered with 
panels of glass. For those who de- 
sired at the same time to look on at 
the dancers, and to converse apart, the 
deep recesses of the windows offered 
accommodation, which had at once the 
advantages of seclusion and publicity. 
Almost every window had its gay 
group; the benches were occupied— 
graced would be, perhaps, the better 
expression—by ladies in rich attire. 
Gentlemen were bowing, in compli- 
mentary conversation, sometimes for- 
mal, but more commonly in a style in 
which a spirit of native humour broke 
through the studied phrase of eti- 
quette. In some instances fair forms 
leaned on the arms of their cava- 
liers ; these were cases in which there 
was close relationship, the fashion of 
the day not countenancing the free- 
doms of modern intimacy. But, abun- 
dantly as the room was filled, the 
assembly could not be termed a crowd. 
A spacious arena was reserved for the 
dancers ; and none of those who sate, 
or stood, or walked, could complain of 
being incommoded. 

The orchestra—a military band— 
had been for some time, as company 
arrived, playing the popular airs. At 
a signal from the old master of the 
ceremonies, the measure is changed— 
dancing has commenced; Colonel 
Longueville, the veteran whose feat at 
the age of seventy-two has been al- 
ready recorded, is moving in atten- 
dance on the beautiful Miss » on 
her first debut at the county-rooms, 
in the solemnity of the “ minuet de la 
cour” —the lady armed with her 
capacious fan, the gentleman with his 
courtly chapeau. In those good days, 
the office of a partner was no sinecure. 
As to the ladies, the dancing-master, 
during their early years, appears to 


have occupied all the interstices of 
time between cross-stitch and the 
duties of the still-room—the time 
now given to studies which we are so 
proud as to call more intellectual. 
They came therefore to the first of 
their fields, prepared to accomplish the 
arduous enterprise of that elaborate 
measure, for which partners in request 
must hold themselves always in readi- 
ness. There was at least one good 
gained by them—the gentlemen who 
were to dance in the minuets, usually, 
at least often, kept themselves sober. 
On this night all were so, and there 
was something exceedingly preposses- 
sing in the grace and dignity with 
which some of both sexes went through 
the difficult and trying movements of 
a dance, which did not seem, however, 
natural or national to its performers. 

An observation something like this 
was made by Mrs. Barnewell, who was 
standing in one of the recesses formed 
by the windows, to Carleton, who had 
been presented to her in the course of 
the day, and had received acknowledg- 
ments for his services. 

* Does it not seem to you,” said 
she, “that even through the graceful- 
ness of the best dancers of the evening, 
there appears to be something of con- 
straint, as if the measure or movement 
was not of the kind which their na-« 
tures would have suggested ?” 

“ Yes; it is evidently, as it were, a 
foreign language—not more so here 
than in England—a language learned 
well, but not acquired so perfectly as 
in the country where it is spoken. 
Perhaps the very faultlessness of the 
movement serves to convey such an 
impression. They dare not take li- 
berties with the dance.” 

“Just so. By-and-by you shall have 
ano pportunity of making comparisons; 
you shall see how our Irish ladies re- 
Joice in the dance that seems devised 
for them. You have been in Paris— 
it is only the ladies of France, or, to 
be more just, Frenchwomen, who can 
be themselves alike in the grave and 
the gay. The almost Egyptian solem- 
nity of these slow dances, they make 
French, by their mode of cing 
them.” 

“They are certainly a singularly- 
constituted people. I very seriously 
doubt whether a Frenchman’s heart 
and 3oul would be more intently ab- 
sorbed in a conspiracy to overturn a 
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government than in a committee to 
arrange the festivities of a dance.” 

“ Enviable people! if there were to 
be neither death nor old age. Here 
comes Mr. Derinzy—come, you must 
assist me in doing the honours of the 
occasion to our protector.” 

“1 am truly gratified to have the 
opportunity, and I have a gratification 
for you too. The affair of the day has 
ended—there are to be no after-claps 
about it. Barnewell has ascertained 
that the ruffian who ‘created all the 
disorder is a poor tradesman of the 
town, not of consequence enough to 
have a patron who might be made re- 
sponsible—so the thing is at an end.” 

«Then I feared not without reason,” 
said she, a cloud visibly passing from 
her fine face. ‘I hada persuasion on 
my mind that some such mad and 
wicked project as you make known to 
me was to be dreaded. What strange 
beings you men are! Who could be- 
lieve, except after knowledge, that a 

father, to whom his children were 
saved from such a death, would put 
himself into needless danger, as the 
proper mode of thanking God for his 
protection ?” 

* You speak the best of good sense, 
as my friend Longueville says, when 
he has made up his mind not to take 
the advice he praises. But, to be 
serious, is it impossible to persuade 
Barnewell that he ought to lay down 
his oxen, and take up the fashion of 
the country ?” 

“You must not hope to make me 
conspire against my husband.” 

‘No, no—I hope no such thing ; 
but surely to conspire in his favour is 
not to commit an infidelity against 
him. His practice, too, in this extra- 
ordinary mode of charioteering isnew ; 
until recently, and after the visit of 
that old Jacobite, I never saw any thing 
so monstrously patriotic about him.” 

** Now, Mr. Carleton, you shall be 
judge between my husband and his 
accuser. Here is Mr. Derinzy—a 
senator, a legislator—he assists in 
making a law that my husband shall 
not dare keep a coach-horse, and he 
scolds him for his obedience, and for 
having his wife drawn by oxen, which 
as yet the law permits, to the assizes. 
Is this altogether fair ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Barnewell, are you 
now fair more than in aspect? You 
know I would not assist in making such 
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a law; that I would suffer much to re- 
peal it. But surely it is not by such 
practices as Barnewell’s we can hope to 
change it for a better.” 

“ Barnewell thinks differently. I 
will not suffer you to dispute who 
thinks more justly. It is far better 
to tell Mr. Carleton who is that very 
lovely creature in the brilliants and 
bright black eyes? She has just been 
led to a seat after her performance.” 

«* An Ormond lady—Mrs. Carden. 
Her friend (you must not overlook 
her) is at her side—the lady, to follow 
your manner of describing, in soft blue 
eyes and pearls. They are sworn al- 


‘lies: their styles of beauty match. 


See how prettily they set each other 
off. Judkin, who is not very original 
in his canzonets, has adapted his one 
song to them, and chants— 


“ To night and morn I drink my glass.” 


But they have no idea of quarrelling 
for him.” 

“My daughter Julia, I see, has 
passed through her trial—will you be so 
very good as to escort her to me. The 
country-dances are about to begin. We 
may venture to walk about, to‘ expatiate 
freely o’er this scene of man.’ Do you 
like Pope, Mr. Carleton ?” 

“ Yes, very much—as the poet of 
society—for his admirable good sense, 
and the felicity of his style. How very 
unaccountable it is, that style should 
tell for so much more than thought.” 

“ Do you know I have an idea that 
style is thought—at least, I am per- 
suaded differences of style correspond 
with diversities of perception, or with 
differences in the thought perceived. 
There is a fine exemplification of the 
unostentatious in style. Look in as 
you pass, on the party so interestingly 
occupied at the further corner of the 
card-room. We will pause for a mo- 
ment near them— Well, what do you 
think of them ?” 

“ In truth, | thought you encouraged 
higher play.” 

* And you were right. But these 
are grave people : you heard them play 

shilling points. Well, sir, a shilling is 
a pet phrase for a rouleau of twenty 
guineas. Some hint that strangers 
have been mystified by the abuse of 
language, and have been severe suffer- 
ers.” 


They continued the promenade of 
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the rooms, Mrs. Barnewell, although. 


evidently occupied by some thought of 
more depth than seemed suitable to the 
occasion, giving, very amusingly, and 
without the bitterness of malevolent 
satire, sketches of the principal per- 
sons and groups in the assembly. 

While thus occupied, a gentleman 
approached with a face of visible sur- 
prise—‘ Can it be possible,” said he, 
‘that Lord Aylmer is coming here to- 
night? Mansergh says he had expres- 
sed an intention of coming, and that 
his bugles have been heard.” 

“Surely it must be a mistake. I 
should dread rather to hear of his 
funeral. Poor Lord Aylmer! ’Tis 
a selfish sorrow, perhaps, but we can 
badly spare him. I shall feel his loss 
severely. ‘Whatever he may have been, 
I have always known him generous and 
humane. Mr. Barnewell was informed 
only the day before yesterday, that 
there was no hope of his recovery.” 

‘“* Aylmer is certainly coming,” said 
another gentleman who was passing, 
and stopped to communicate his intel- 
ligence to Mrs. Barnewell. “ He dis- 
missed his physicians this morning, and 
says there is no cure for his disorders 
but pleasure, and the society of his 
friends, Have you heard his last 
feat ?”" 

« Something of it. Mr. Vyse, you 
don’t seem to have heard it, and here’s 
Mr. Carleton, for whose aptitude to 
receive the story, his politeness at least 
will be a voucher. 

“Tt was just this—On the very day 
when the consultation of physicians 
decided that there was no hope, a let- 
ter was brought to him from the dean 
of Emly—the parson of his parish. 
The dean is new to us—does not know 
our ways—and thought that because 
Lord Aylmer never went to church, 
and was not remarkable for keeping 
the commandments, he could not give 
him a good character—so he often 
called at Aylmer House—was uni- 
formily received with the . strictest 
ea eage but never saw his man. At 
ast he thought of writing. Oh! it 
was such a letter—like the Catechism, 
or * The Whole Duty of Man.” He 
brought up every harum-scarum prank 
of the poor old lord—gave every thing 
its scriptural name—and distinctly 
warned him, that if he did not repent, 
he could never get to heaven. Well, 
the letter came while the three physi- 
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cians were in consultation—there was 
a capital lunch for them: so Aylmer 
desired the bearer to wait, and ordered 
his valet to read the letter. Indeed he 
made him read it twice over—and more 
than twice, many of the strongest ex- 
pressions. He was very desirous, he 
said, to have the full benefit of the good 
advice. 

«¢ Well, gentlemen,’ said he, as well 
as he could speak, when the physicians 
came in again to his room—he sent to 
request that they would see him before 
they left—* What is the result? Isee 
by your faces I am to go—all I want 
you to tell me is how soon. Do you 
think I can hold out till Thursday ?’ 

‘* This was on Monday. They were 
frank when they saw him bold—and 
they said Wednesday would be the 
latest—so he wished them good- 
by, as he had some things to settle 
before the thing took place. 

‘*‘ When they were gone, he says to 
the valet— 

“La Force, is my title any where 
mentioned in the letter ?’ 

‘¢ «No, my lord, only on the enve- 
lope.’ 

«“¢Can you forge the Dean's writ- 
ing ?—I think you have done such 
things. Address a cover to Lord Rose- 
berry, enclose the letter in it, and 
direct the Dean’s servant to leave it at 

Court. Tell him he came here 
in a mistake, and give him five gui- 
neas for being detained.’ 

“Does your friend know Lord 
Roseberry, or his character ?” 

“ No, sir, I have not that honour.” 

** Then you cannot understand the 
fun of the thing, unless, as they say 
here, I made you sensible. Lord 
Roseberry is in every particular the 
very opposite of poor Aylmer. In 
appearance, in habits of life, and con- 
versation, you would take him for 
something between a waiting gentle- 
woman and the wandering Jew—if, as 
the tale runs, there be an elderly gen- 
tleman of his description at large. 
The people here, who seem to know 
something of Scripture, when they can 
make an evil use of it, nicknamed him 
Judas Iscariot ; but the priest thought 
this was too hard, and he has made them 
be content with an appellation less 
damnatory, so he now goes generally 
by the name of Pontius Pilate. Not 
a gentleman of the country ever enters 
his house—nor do I believe, in the 
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whole course of his life, he ever fell 
into drink, or, with his own consent (as 
the prayer-book says) ran into any kind 
of danger. He is a Presbyterian, too, 
and has a crop-eared chaplain to live 
with him. So whatever he does in the 
7 of wickedness, is done at home, 
and he never mixes with the public, 
gentle or simple—at church, mass, or 
meeting. 

“ Well, you may judge how he re- 
ceived such a letter, and read the hard 
names he was called in it. They say 
his face grew swarthier and sterner, 
than it, or any visage to be called hu- 
man, ever was before. Off he posted, 
on the instant, to the archbishop of 
Cashel. When poor Lord Aylmer 
sent off the note, = directed that he 
was not to be disturbed until they 
could have word for him how the 
Presbyterian peer received the sermon. 
He was left alone, but little he thought 
of any thing serious. They could hear 
him outside the door, chuckling now 
and then in his bed, as if he was 
imagining the effects of his joke. But 
when he heard that Pontius Pilate 
—that was the name he gave the peer— 
had gone to the archbishop to lodge 
his complaint, he broke out into a 
laugh so merry, that every one in the 
room joined in it. 

« ¢ Dry my eyes, La Force,’ said he 
—when he had a little rest from laugh- 
ing—‘I have done Pontius one good 
turn, at least. He may thank me for 
having an hour’s talk with a gentle- 
man.’ 


* But the best of all is, that this 
little joke has done him good. It has 
actually resuscitated him. The doc- 
tor thinks he may go on a little longer, 
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but he does not appear to have much 
expectation himself. He is coming 
here, he says, to make his acknowledg- 
ments to pleasure, for the little respite 
it has given him—and he says, if he 
lives till Sunday, he will go to church, 
to thank the dean also for his sermon. 
But the laugh, he insists, was the best 
of all three—physic, mirth, and di- 
vinity—so he pays his respects to it 
first—and here he surely comes.” 

From time to time, during this re- 
cital, a sound of distant music would 
reach the ears of the party, through 
the occasional silence of the street, but 
now it broke upon them in a full chorus 
of jovial sound. Torches could be 
seen moving at a rapid pace through 
the approach to the town-hall; and 
forms, high perched as on a coach, 
were visible. These were Lord Ayl- 
mer’s band; and as the coach rattled 
down the street, the noise of the horses 
and of the wheels was lost in some fa- 
vourite hunting-song of the time, or in 
the “ Fine old English Gentleman,” 
for then, as well as now, there was a 
popular melody for that good subject. 

The cortége halted at the steps of 
the court-house where the assembly 
was held. A shout of acclamation 
welcomed the new arrival; and pre- 
sently Lord Aylmer, with some chosen 
companions around him, and leaning 
on, the arm of one, entered the ball- 
room. Old, faded, tottering as he 
was, he was every inch a gentleman. 
What a subtle essence, or what an in- 
delible character must diffuse itself 
through,or beimprinted ona man,which 
can thus defy the power of all material 
influences, so that sickness and age 
shall not extinguish or efface it ! 
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“ The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies this fat rogue will tell us, when we meet at 
ae how thirty, at least, he fought with ; what wards, what blows, what extremities he endured ; and, 
in reproof of this, lies the jest.” —First Part of King Henry IV. 


The whole assembly was moved as 
Lord Aylmer entered. Old and young, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, rose to 
receive him, 

“Lord Aylmer,” cried he, ‘ come 
to. return thanks for kind inquiries, 
and to bid his good friends one more 
good night.” 

So he spoke, as he was on all sides 
saluted by affectionate greetings. 
When he passed through one circle, 


it was only to enter another: all had 
congratulations to offer, and for every 
one he had a suitable, and often a spi- 
rited, reply. 

As soon as a brief pause was allow- 
ed from such courtesies, and the play 
of wit or fancy implied in them, Lord 
ey took Mr. Derinzy apart, and 
asked him to point out the claimant to 
the Neville estates, 

« Yes,” said he, as his eye rested on; 
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the youth—“if there be evidence for 
a jury as convincing as nature has 
supplied, we shall have a good case.” 

“ For the present, remember, his 
name is Carleton.” 

And, as Mr. Carleton, Neville was 
presented to Lord Aylmer, and was 
received by him with an encouraging 
pressure of the hand, as the son of an 
old acquaintance. 

By acclamation, the cheerful old 
nobleman was solicited to do the honours 
of the supper. He accepted the invi- 
tation, and conducted an octagenarian 
countess to the head of the table, with 
a deferential vivacity, which, if it called 
forth a good-humoured smile on some 
countenances, was so graceful and gra- 
cious, that it no where provoked deri- 
sion. The reports of the day said, that 
he acquitted himself as master of the 
feast with his accustomed spirit and 
urbanity. And, by the way, it may be 
observed, that it requires a talent of 
no common order to earn high praise 
by the discharge of such a duty: in- 
deed the instances are numerous in 
which no exertion is made to deserve 
it. In general, the provider of an en- 
tertainment, even of a dinner when 
on a large scale, and not large enough 
for speech-making, leaves the suc- 
cess of his party dependent on his 
cook, and on the disposition of his 
guests, who, as chance or choice has 
grouped them, prosecute their by-con- 
versations without any idea that the 
whole company might possibly join in 
one concert. Sometimes things are 
ordered better—the power of one mind 
diffuses itself over the whole affair, 
and gives a unity to it. This one mind, 
being, as it were, in sympathy with 
every other, brings all into correspon- 
dence—none are strangers, where all 
have a common friend. Lord Ayliner 
had a mind of this order. Experience 
and knowledge of the world supplied 
hin with tact and topics, and the ha- 
bits of the time were such as materially 
facilitated his endeavours. Authorized 
by his place, and by numerous offi- 
cial precedents, he would call on a 
lady to favour the company with what 
was called “ a sentiment,” and then re- 
quire of some gentleman to compliment 
the fair speaker on the merit of her 
expression—he would beg a lady to 
name some great man of ancient times, 
whose character or successes she held 
in honour or dis-esteem, and then lay 
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his command on a gentleman to cite a 
parallel in modern history. Sometimes 
he would invert this order. Such di- 
versions were frequent at the convivial 
parties of Ireland in the last century, 
and were by no means so insipid as 
might be imagined. Historical events, 
poetical quotations, public characters, 
authors, legislators, soldiers, of all 
times, were thus called up to grace the 
banquet ; and, attended on by comments 
of Irish wit and humour, and even blun- 
ders—amid murmurs of approbation, 
or shouts of laughter—gave a charac- 
ter to the entertainment, which has been 
less the subject of notice than it merited. 

‘* If you insist on my naming a great 
general, Lord Aylmer,” said a young 
lady, who seemed deservedly in very 
high favour, “ you must command 
Mr. Prendergast to follow me.” 

«« Agreed— Mr. Prendergast will be 
only too happy to obey you.” 

Attention was fixed on the lady and 
Mr. Prendergast. This gentleman was 
a decided Tory, who was principally 
known in his old age (he had now ap- 
proached his eightieth year) for stories 
of which he was himself generally the 
hero, and in which he represented 
himself as having surpassed all that 
was great and daring in all ages of the 
world. Miss often provoked him 
to an amicable contest, and every ear 
was intent on the species of challenge 
she was now about to give him. All 
was silence— 

* John Churchill, Duke of Marl 
borough, match him among the great 
men of old.” 

* Judas Iscariot,” cried the old 
Jacobite, as if uttering the most indif- 
ferent and the most natural response. 

* Judas Iscariot! Gracious! Mr 
Prendergast, what do you find in him 
to resemble the illustrious duke?” 

« Judas was a thief, ma'am, and car- 
ried the bag; and if he had not the 
merit of Marlborough in winning bat- 
tles and ridding bis country of enemies, 
he had the grace which Marlborough 
had not—to rid the world of himself.” 

“ A forfeit, a forfeit—Judas was no 
general. Miss » lay your com- 
mands on Prendy.” 

* My commands are, that Mr. Pren- 
dergast shall relate a story of somie- 
thing remarkable, of which he has 
himself been a witness.” . 

“Too happy to obey, ma'am, as 
Lord Aylmer declares. for me, Jf 
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shall relate an incident in which I was 
not only a. witness—an eye-witness, I 
may say, for it was the incident in 
which I lost this right eye—but, as I 
need scarcely add, a sufferer too. 
“There are not many now living 
who are old enough to remember the 
time when I first left Ireland. Some 
few will bear in mind that I gave a little 
trouble in high quarters. However, I 
found friends in Galway, and they 
made friends for me in Spain, where I 
took with me my pedigree, properly 
witnessed, and was soon commander of 
a troop in his Catholic Majesty's 
service. 
One day I was at mass in the 
eat church of |Barcelona. Mrs. 
arnewell, I beg you to understand that 
in an act like this, I did not think my- 
self expressing an opinion on your 
religion. A soldier’s religion, ma’am, 
is honour, and his altar-piece the 
colours of his regiment. I followed 
my standard into the church, as I 
would any where—yes, any where else, 
where its bearer was commanded to 
lant it. Well, we were all drawn up 
in military order, standing at ease in 
the aisle of the church, as the services 
were proceeding, when I saw three 
men come in, not looking in the least 
like Spaniards, either in their manner 
or their dress. The one that struck 
me most was dressed evidently in the 
French style—peach-coloured coat, 
and long embroidered waistcoat, po- 
lished steel-hilted sword, with a black 
velvet hat of a flat shape, very like the 
form of yours, ma'am, (addressing 
himself to a lady,) with a profusion of 
white plumes, in his hand. There 
was no denying that they seemed to 
think themselves at home—such easy 
indifference and effrontery I never saw 
in all my life, and it was quite clear to 
me that the congregation were much 
offended by it. |It is an advice I 
would give to all of you young gen- 
tlemen, and young ladies, too—to be- 
have yourselves respectfully in any 
place of worship. No such good 
advice had been taken by the French 


party I speak of—you shall hear the 
result. 


« There was in‘the church a mon- 
strous head, standing on a pedestal 
under the organ-loft, and opposite 
the principal altar. At a particular 

of the service, the mouth of 


This frightful thing opened, and out 


came a tongue, flaming red, and of 
prodigious magnitude. I could never 
satisfy myself as to the meaning of 
this figure, but the best explanation 
I could imagine was, that it com- 
memorated the crime of a Saracen or 
Moor, who had received the sacra- 
ment, with a sinful intent, and after 
his head was cut off, was constrained to 
thrust out his tongue, until the arch- 
bishop of Tarragona took off the host 
from it. You'll pardon me, Mrs. 
Barnwell, I take this from the stories 
current among the people. 

“ When the pantomime of the 
Saracen’s head took place, on the day 
I speak of, one of the French party 
was looking towards it. He touched the 
arms of the others, and all three 
turned round to gaze. It was indeed 
far from solemn, the long large tongue 
thrust out and drawn in repeatedly— 
the goggling eyes turning round in the 
head, and the hair standing up on 
end. In another place it might be 
permitted to laugh, but not in the 
church of Barcelona. The irreve- 
rent party cared little about the 
church—all three burst out into a 
most indecorous shout. Oh, Colonel, 
if you had but seen the Spaniards— 
they did not like the thing, women, men, 
students ; then you could see the se- 
cret wealth of these people, and that, 
whatever else they may have wanted, 
there was none of them without a knife. 

‘I value myself on my presence of 
mind —an excellent quality, young 
gentlemen, for getting through life. 
Had I required even an instant for 
thought, the bodies of the offenders 
would have been cut into shreds, not 
bigger than this crumb. I kept 
them whole—I kept life in them. 
‘Gentlemen,’ cried I, ‘you are my 
prisoners! Arrest them,’ cried I to 
my men. A word, then, to a canon, 
who was my particular friend, (I dealt 
with him for my billets de con- 
fession,) and he addressed the peo- 
ple, warning them not to commit 
sacrilege in the Church of St. James, 
assuring them that justice should be 
done. 

** We marched our prisoners to the 
guard-house ; and who do you think 
they were? No less than Philip Duke 
of Orleans, travelling incog, with 
two of his favoured attendants.” 

«What was the duke’s travellin 
name, Mr. Prendergast ?” 
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« That, ma'am, I am bound not to 
reveal. A promise, you know, is 
sacred. 

«‘ By my interest with the ecclesias- 
tics and magistrates, I got the duke 
out of his difficulty, and had opportu- 
nities of many conversations with him ; 
in short, we became intimate—he 
called me ‘ Prend,’ and insisted that I 
should style him, when we were alone, 
Philip, or plain Phil.” 

A smile wandered round the faces 
of the company, but it was a beam all 
unregarded by the story-teller. 

*«¢]T am an old man, and have seen 
and done a little in the world—my 
advice is worth’ something, and the 
advice I would give young gentlemen 
would be, never to forget the respect 
due to rank and station. If I were to 
begin life again, and a prince gave me 
such encouragement, I would not act 
upon it; he might step down from 
his elevation, but I would not forget 
who he was, and I would show that I 
did not forget it. I might be Pren- 
dergast or Prend, with him; but in 
my lips he should still be prince. 
This is a little remark which you will 
forgive me for making. 

“ When we were on such terms as 
these, you will not wonder that the 
duke affected to admit me to his secret 
confidence. He was on a mission of 

litics and gallantry. The queen’s 
ove, and the king’s crown, no less, 
were objects of the duke’s ambition ; 
but he took good care not to make 
me acquainted with thesedesigns. He 
saw clearly enough that I was not the 
man to betray the sovereign in whose 
service I drew the sword. I thought 
I knew all his purposes, when I under- 
stood that in his incognito capacity 
he wanted favourable access to the 
court—that there was a lady in the 
case—and that he had a mission to 
effect a secret treaty between the mo- 
narchies of Spain and France. My 
warm co-operation was secured (I 
may confess it now), by being assured, 
that one who shall be nameless was to 
benefit by the duke’s intrigue.” 

«« Which, Mr. Prendergast ?” 

« Fie, sir, the political of course. 
Well, I had it in my power to serve 
the duke, and I did. You have all, 
no doubt, heard of the hermitages on 
Montserrat—the chapel of the convent 
at the foot of the hill, exceeds every 
thing I have seen yet, for richness and 
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splendour—and the hermitages are the 
very coziest things to be seen in all 
the world. There are thirteen of 
them at different stages in the ascent 
of the hill—each has its little chapel, 
fountain, and garden, and the hermit 
lives there, as much at his ease as man 
can be. Provisions are taken to each— 
and I give you my word, comforts 
and delicacies of no common kind are 
among them—by a mule, laden at the 
convent below, which stops at each door, 
is relieved of the portion to be depo- 
sited there, and so makes his rounds 
as regularly as if he were the well- 
trained servant of an inn-keeper. 

« Now, all these hermits are gentle- 
men, many of them grandees, who 
have retired from the world, to live at 
ease, and alone, upon this beautiful 
mountain. One of them was my close 
friend—he was of Irish extraction— 
had been very much concerned in 
public affairs, and was still often con- 
sulted from the Escurial. 

“I procured a recommendation 
from him for the duke in his assumed 
name, but took care that he should 
know who he really was. For this I 
obtained full permission. Well—I 
thought my part was done. I was 
walking one evening by the shore, 
thinking upon the land I had left, and 
building castles in Spain, as the French 
call them, about what might take 
place, if the scheme to be carried out 
at Madrid was successful—when I felt 
a rough tap on the shoulder, and 
turning sharp round, there was the 
duke laughing at my amazement. ‘It 
won't do, Prendy,’ says he, ‘ I can’t go 
on without you—you must be my com- 
panion and counsellor at Madrid—here 
is your congé, you are free for six 
months—let me and my designs have 
the benefit of some of them." 

* Fact, ladies—fact. It was all 
true, as his royal highness affirmed— 
and this, I can assure you, was not 
always the case. Well, we proceeded 
to Madrid, I had some opportunities 
of distinguishing myself there, and 
have left a name, not written, I can 
tell you, on water. One evening, I 
was walking on the Prado, admiring, 
as every body of taste must admire, 
the bright eyes, that permitted them- 
selves now and then to flash out upon 
you; the ladies there have a way of 
throwing up their veils—I never saw a 
thing more dexterous—up it goes for 
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an instant, and then, all is dark as 
before.” 

« Eh, Prendy, do you think Shak- 
speare had this in his mind, when he 
wrote of the lightning, that 


In a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man has time to say, behold! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up? 


I suppose many of your fine Spa- 
nish faces had heaven and earth, or, 
perhaps, something worse in them ?” 

“ It is not easy to describe what 
they had—but, as I was saying, I was 
on the Prado on a fine still evening, 
all the grandees were out, some in 
their coaches—some were taking the 
air more agreeably—ladies with masks 
over their faces, and fans in their 
hands—Spanish dons, in their black 
mantles, and plumed hats—here and 
there guitars tinkling, and gay cou- 
ples, with castanets, dancing—you 
could not well say whether for their 
own amusement, or that of the spec- 
tators. All of a sudden, there was 
a long, loud roar; no living crea- 
ture, or contrivance of art, could imi- 
tate it—nothing but a wild bull of 
Andalusia could let loose so terrible a 
sound. Another came, nearer—then 
was the confusion. In sprang a mon- 
ster, in comparison of him, the fiercest 
you ever saw was mild. Horses, at a 
mad race, hurrying off the lumbering 
old coaches—whip was useless—that 
terrible roar did the coachman’s busi- 
ness better than it was ever done 
before—the screams of the ladies were 
awful, as they ran in helpless disorder 
from the monster, now evidently in 
pursuit. I deliberated for a moment 
what was to be done. I wore a rapier 
and dagger, and was therefore quite 
at ease for myself—but could I take 
such a liberty as to kill a beast, de- 
signed, as I knew he was, for the 
next bull-fight, and expected to furnish 
the best entertainment that had been 
remembered. While I was deliberat- 
ing, he rushed towards me, I drew 
my dagger, and stood to receive him. 
The monster bounded forward, and 
then came to a halt within two paces 
of me. I looked him full in the eyes. 
He looked at me. The instinct of 
brute creatures is amazing. He saw 
that in me he would find his match.” 

Here looks were interchanged 
around the table, and occasionally 
turned slily towards the speaker—in 
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no other form was the incredulity of 
the company manifested ; all governed 
themselves, not to interfere with, or 
prevent, the catastrophe. Mr. Pren- 
dergast continued :— 

« Old age has much to answer for. 
Do you know, Colonel Longueville, 
I sometimes doubt whether 1 was the 
man who performed the feats that I 
did many years ago. All I can say, 
ladies, is, that it is not to these weak 
arms,’ (and he held forth, with a 
coquettish smile, the wretchedly ema- 
ciated members,) ‘ you are to ascribe 
the little feat of strength I am to 
have the honour of relating to you. 

“ The beast, as I told you, when 
he met my eye, paused for an instant, 
and then turned sharply away to pur- 
sue the crowd. It happened that a 
lady, in her fright, had fallen directly 
in his way. His roar, when he saw 
the victim, was more terrible than 
ever I heard before. In an instant 
she would have been, beyond the possi- 
bility of salvation, gored to death. 
Before that instant was ended, she was 
safe. I sprang forward. With my 
left-hand I seized the fore-foot of the 
monster, a horn of his stooped head 
with my right. I would recommend 
any of you, young gentlemen, who 
may attempt a feat like this, to place 
your left-hand undermost—when I say 
left, I merely intend to say, the hand 
you have least command of—let your 
better hand be on the horn, it gives 
you more power, ‘tis handier, as the 
tradesmen say—and when you secure 
the beast’s leg, lift it off the ground, 
and press tightly with your thumb, 
just at the place where the hoof and 
sensitive part join.” 

Having spoken thus, with a grave 
and self-satisfied air, he continued :— 

« The moment he felt himself seized, 
he felt that he was mastered—the 
beast actually trembled, and, such was 
the force I pressed his leg with, that 
he acknowledged it with a moan, 
rather than a roar, of pain. There I 
held him, for a time, and called to the 
lady, in a gentle voice, in Spanish, 
beseeching her to rise—she heard -me, 
and as she rose put aside her mask, 
and gave me my reward in one sweet 
look. Ah! the days of youth come 
not again! Well, when I had, as I 
thought, reduced my beast to order, 
I sprang upon him, sat on his. neck, 


and guided him as I pleased. If he 
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were at all sulky, or outrageous, I just 
pressed my knees close on his throat ; 
that soon subdued him—and when the 
keepers, armed to make him their pri- 
soner again, came, they found me 
seated on his neck, and guiding him, 
at my will, about the Prado.” 

The audacity of this prodigious 
romance had an effect upon the hearers 
scarcely less astounding, than the force 
of the narrator was represented to 
have produced upon the beast. It was 
too much for laughter. Mr. Pren- 
dergast proceeded :— 

* | paid dearly for my success. At 
first, it made me very happy—suffer- 
ing came afterwards. 

“When I opened my eyes next morn- 
ing, an old duenna was at my bed- 
side; she was, I need not tell you, 
merely an emissary from one higher 
than herself, and handsomer, and 
younger. Ladies, I must be excused 
for leaving my life for the next few 
weeks a mystery. It was so while it 
passed, and it ought to be so now. If 
there is one thing I especially detest, 
it is the character of a boaster.” 

“ What a self-tormentor the man 
must be,” muttered a voice. Pren- 
dergast heeded it not. He con- 
tinued :— 

“ For some time Orleans caused me 
much annoyance by his cynical and 
sarcastic observations. I am sorry to 
say, he had not the deep respect 
which becomes a man, for female cha- 
racter. 

‘One evening he was more than 
commonly bitter. He spoke of women 
in such a manner as I should have felt 
it my duty to punish, but I thought he 
had been disappointed, and pitied him. 
I thought him plotting for one to whom 
I was devoted, and I bore with him. 
At last he became personal— 

«You, said the duke, ‘ Prendy, 
think yourself a happy man—you be- 
lieve yourself loved; and if ever man 
had entitled himself to a woman’s re- 
gard, you are the man. Well, what 
will you say? only spoil that face of 
yours,’” (and Prendergast simpered be- 
fore the astonished company,) “ ‘ and I 
predict that your real merits will all be 
forgotten,’and you will be put aside for 
any handsomer fool that may think it 
worth while to supersede you.’ 

“ We talked for and against this 
whimsical idea; and, at last, says Or- 


* ¢ Come, I'll put the thing to the 
trial. Cover that wicked right eye of 
yours with a patch. Say you have 
lost the eye—lost it in any interesting 
exploit you choose to invent—lost it 
as a result from a hurt given you by 
that fell beast, when you offered your 
life to save your love’s. Well, I wager 
you a thousand crowns—as much as any 
man should lose for any woman—la- 
dies, [ ask pardon, Lam not talking my 
own sentiments, but it is a satisfaction 
to know the vileness of his—I wager 
you a thousand crowns that she dis- 
cards you.’ 

‘I suffered myself to be persuaded ; 
the patch was prepared ; his favourite 
attendant applied it. I felt rather un- 
comfortable, but was resolved to make 
the experiment. J] was triumphant. 

“¢ If ever true love blessed a happy 
man,’ cried I, as I returned from a 
touching interview, ‘I may rejoice in 
it.’ 

* A second trial was to be made, ac- 
cording to agreement, but it never was 
made. That night I was in a burning 
fever. For six weeks I wasinastate that 
an enemy might pity. At length, the 
unparallelled strength of my constitu- 
tion prevailed, and when I awoke to 
consciousness, the first news I learned 
was thatof Philip the Fifth’s abdica- 
tion. 

«You may ask, what has this to do 
with my story? Much—every thing. 
The lady I saved in the Prado was the 
Queen of Spain. Innocently, by this 
service, I became the instrument of 
disappointing Orleans. He knew, 
though | did not at the time, my high 
fortune. He heard me praised—he 
felt himself repulsed. 

‘¢ ¢ She speaks of his eyes,’ said he ; 
¢ I'll kill him through them.’ 

«And so he nearly did. He pre- 
pared a poison—you know he prac- 
tised much as a chemist—so deadly, 
that it was thought nothing mortal 
could resist it. My constitution of 
iron did ; but while I was in the lowest 
state, even supposed to be dead, a re- 
port of the whole transaction reached 
the poor queen. She heard | was dead, 
and in her first passionate agony dis- 
closed all to her royal husband. Many 
a cause is assigned for their abdication, 
but I tell you the secret truth—grief 
for the supposed death of a poor Irish 
gentleman was the cause. When I re- 
covered, the king’s confessor came te 
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me with an expression of the royal will, 
that I should depart from Spain. The 
queen had become reconciled to his 
majesty; but, if she knew I was alive, 
her affection would return. I agreed. 
On the day when I was to leave Ma- 
drid, I received a second message. 
Wealth, untold wealth, was proffered 
me. Honour said, ‘ Reject it,’ and so 
said Paul Despard Prendergast. 

**« All Lask,’ said I, ‘is a picture.’ 

“A picture was promised ; but, to 
the disgrace of crowned heads, I never 
have received it.” 

Thanks, and expressions of mock 
condolence, followed this recital. Pren- 
dergast received them with the affec- 
tation of disclaiming, and afforded as 
much amusement by his mock humility 
as by his daring narrative. 

“ Are you quite sure, Mr. Prender- 
gast, that your fever was not of longer 
continuance than six weeks?” said 
Lord Aylmer. “ History places a much 
longer interval between the plots of 
the Duke of Orleans in Spain and the 
abdication of Philip.” 

“ Then I can tell your lordship that 
history makes very free with the facts 
of the case. It is an old adage, that 
paper does not blush. If it could, 
there would be few histories not written 
in red letters.” 

*“ Like some faces that I know of,” 
whispered a lady. 

While this little by-play was con- 
tinued, a card was placed before Lord 
Aylmer, from which he read aloud :— 

“ The Vice has called on Captain 
St. George to sing. He declines. Ap- 
point him a commutation of punish- 


There was added in Italian: “Marl- 
borough and Judas have each found a 
champion. A duel will ensue if there 
is not some interruption to the preli- 
minary snarling.” 

« A story,” exclaimed Lord Aylmer. 
“It must be good if we tolerate it 
after what we have heard.” 

“TI can but do my best,” said St. 
George ; and to the amazement of the 
company, he began, having previously 
closed one of his eyes, to repeat the 
story which had just been narrated. 

It was difficult to imagine two ap- 
pearances more unlike than those of 
the two speakers—the one a very di- 
minutive old man, with shrunken 
limbs, treble voice, and face where 
all the blood in his body seemed con- 


centrated and fixed—a face that louked 
like a large pimple with spots on it, to 
which the one remaining eye gave 
searcely more light than the space 
where an eye had been extinguished,— 
the other, St. George, a man of stature 
towering even among men of superior 
size, of great strength, and very ath- 
letic proportions; yet, by the magic 
of mimicry, he contrived to make him- 
self a double, seemingly, of his prede- 
cessor, and went through, as an incident 
of his own life, Prendergast’s story. 
Over those parts of the story in which 
there might have been truth he past 
lightly ; but he had retained most vin- 
dictively every thing which belonged to 
the paragraphs of boasting; and in 
those parts, the seeming simplicity and 
unconsciousness with which he made 
allusions to his personal excellencies 
or defects, appealed to the ladies, sub- 
mitted himself to their judgment, or 
deprecated their severity, had an inde- 
scribable effect upon the hearers. The 
bewilderment of Prendergast height- 
ened the effect. At first he seemed 
vexed and astonished; gradually he 
seemed to become interested in the 
story, as the company affected a serious 
interest. Again he became perplexed 
and agitated ; and at last, rising from 
the table, he muttered to himself as he 
retired— 

“Very strange—unaccountable—I 
thought it was to myself all this had 
happened.” 

St. George had provided a con- 
clusion for his story, which brought 
into prominence a curious characteris- 
tic of the times. 

“ Such,” said he, still in the voice 
of Prendergast, “was the opinion I 
formed of crowned heads in general, 
and of the king of Spain in particular. 
But I was to be undeceived. The 
confessor of royalty, who was my phy- 
sician, nurse, and friend, through the 
terrible illness in which I lost my eye, 
was an Irishman. With the royal 
commands he had gone in search of 
me. To revisit his early home and 
his connections, he has given up the 
splendour of a court, and has come to 
settle himself in old Ireland. Here he 
has lived for ten years—in this very 
neighbourhood ; but the alteration in 
my poor appearance effectually con- 
cealed me from him until this very 
day. As I was as down the 
street, to confront the infuriate oxen, 
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which so alarmed the town, and mut- 
tering to myself that I was not as for- 
merly ; but if I had not the arm 
which held a furious monster on the 
Prado, I had at least one of the eyes 
which awed him; I suppose some- 
thing in my manner caught the atten- 
tion of the good priest, who was at 
the moment passing. In a word, he 
recognised me. The picture entrusted 
to him by his Catholic majesty, with 
an inscription which it would not be- 
come me to repeat, set round with 
brilliants of inestimable value, is now 
in my cabinet; and the good priest— 
do you wish to know him? He is 
Father Fitzpatrick, of New Chapel. 

* And now,” cried he, in his own 
voice and manner, for the epilogue— 
* this good priest is'in want of a chapel. 
The rain comes in upon his congrega- 
tion—even on himself at the altar, 
while he is engaged in prayer. Who 
will refuse to serve a worthy man; 
the laws are harsh against him and his 
people ; we cannot change them; we 
ought not, perhaps, to wish them 
changed ; but we may mitigate their 
severity. Who will contribute to 
Father Fitzpatrick’s chapel?” and re- 
turning to the manner and tone of 
Prendergast, “ Every one who contri- 
butes as he ought, shall have the pri- 
vilege of looking upon the exquisite 
miniature of the queen of Spain.” 

The plate went round, and so did 
the ready laugh; and in the course of 
a few minutes a very large sum of 
money, as the contributions of the 
company, rewarded the humorous en- 
terprise. 

Such was Ireland in those days— 
such the inconsistencies in the conduct 
of men who boldly took upon them- 
selves the odium of the penal code, 
and who, without ever obtaining or 
— credit for the interposition, 
neutralized the effect of severe laws 
by the charities of social usage. 

Before the assembly broke up, 
arrangements had been made between 
Lord Aylmer and Mr. Derinzy for 
further consideration of the “ Neville 
case,” and Aylmer Castle was appointed 
a place of rendezvous. 

But this tryste was not to be the 
last event of the night. It would seem 
as if Ireland would parade all her 
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resources for producing excitement be- 
fore young Neville, (or Carleton, as 
we should call him,) immediately on 
his arrival. A procession, with its 
characteristic incidents, graced the 
morning—evening ushered in a lively 
ball; but the most exciting of his 
country’s displays—her most passionate 
welcome—was reserved for midnight. 

The gay assembly was separating, 
ladies submitting to the process of 
having their outward drapery adjusted, 
gallants whispering compliments and 
farewells—sad, or fond, or jocular— 
when sounds of affright and disorder 
broke in so impetuously upon them, 
that every group into which the com- 
pany was broken up, was suddenly 
hushed into motionless and listening 
silence. The sounds were soon fol- 
lowed by disorderly supplicants for 
mercy and succour. A moment's al- 
tercation there was between servants 
in attendance at the outer gate, and 
crowds, in the energy of fright, forcing 
their way through all resistance ; and 
presently, the ball-room was invaded 
by groups of women and old men, all 
clamorously imploring assistance, and 
crying out, “ that the town was never 
so massacrayed and murdered since the 
terrible times of Cromwell.” Tumult 
abroad corroborated these impassioned 
asseverations, and, speedily, the tramp- 
ling of horses, and the clattering of 
military accoutrements, with occasion- 
ally a trumpet’s call, and, sometimes, 
in a voice of authority, a short, brief 
command, as a troop of horse rode by, 
gave notice of riot and disorder, if not 
of fierce and deadly conflict. 

For a moment there was a stillness, 
that might have been taken for irreso- 
lution, in the ball-room, but the mo- 
ment it endured was very brief. Looks 
were interchanged between the male 
part of the assembly, which were in- 
stantaneously understood. Ina shorter 
time than it has taken to record this 
incident, a score or two of gentlemen, 
in the costume of the dance, had laid 
embargo on the horses led or mounted 
at the gate, and were hastening to the 
scene of tumult; while those who re- 
mained, had put themselves in a con- 
dition to defend, if necessary, the ladies 
confided to their protection. 
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REMEDIES FOR THE PERILS OF THE NATION.* 


Tue most alarm-loving politician must 
confess that many of the darkest clouds 
which lowered upon our prospects a 
year ago, have been dispelled by the 
sunshine of a smiling Providence. A 
steady increase in the revenue has suc- 
ceeded years of growing financial diffi- 
culty. The busy hum of active occu- 
mepap is heard through districts where 

ut a short time since you could only 
listen to the cries of famine or the 
terrible resolutions of despair. The 
restoration of amicable relations with 
the Celestial Empire, has opened for 
speculative operations in the cotton 
and woollen trade, a field almost un- 
bounded. An abundance of food, un- 
known for years, has caused our land 
to laugh and sing. Peace seems firmly 
established in Europe. Chartism and 
Socialism have been exorcised of the 
demoniac power which energised them, 
and lie prostrate and paralytic. And 
in Ireland, the crisis of agitation ap- 
pears to have past, and its strength, to 
all appearance, is sinking hour by hour. 
The demagogue who, but a few short 
months ago, was affrighting the land 
by the portentous marshalling of revo- 
lutionary myriads, seems overwhelmed 
without a stroke by the majesty of the 
law; and the thousands who lately 
exulted in the anticipation of his coro- 
nation in College-green, now look with 
stoical apathy upon his incarceration 
in the common prison of the metro- 
polis. 

But “let not him that girdeth on 
his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” No reflecting man 
can contemplate our Eastern empire 
without a deep-rooted apprehension 
that the links which bind India to the 
British throne are not indissoluble. 
Who is there that can pretend to fore- 
say with any probability, or even to 
fore-imagine, the European results 
which may be consequent on the death 
of Louis Philippe—an event which, 
deplorable as it is in thought, cannot 
now, alus! be very far distant in 
reality? |The unusual stir in the 
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commercial world has been caused, in 
a great degree, by speculations of which 
the result is not yet fully ascertained. 
The export to China of woollen and 
cotton manufactures has diffused life 
and motion through the mills and looms 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire; but it 
remains to be determined how far this 
vast egress will continue open for the 
discharge of our redundant commodi- 
ties. Let the Chinese market begin 
to flag—let that most imitative of na- 
tions begin to work their own cloths 
and woollens—and the present excite- 
ment amongst our manufacturers will 
sink down into a heart-broken collapse. 
And if, again, masses of Englishmen 
are discharged from their employment 
and sent home to starve, who can ex- 
pect any thing short of a repetition of 
the insurrections of Autumn, 1842 ? 
Nor will those who understand the 
temper of the “ mobilium turba Hiber- 
norum” count with much security 
upon the permanence of our present 
tranquillity. 

These things we say, not to mar the 
joy which the signs of hope discernible 
on our horizon are justly calculated to 
inspire ; but we are anxious to prevent 
this partial and, perhaps, only tempo- 
rary improvement from being abused 
into an argument for allowing things 
to continue as they were, and for the 
perpetuation of a false system, which 
has brought about our past and pre- 
sent calamities, while it threatens for 
the future an entire disruption of our 
social state. The mariner, when the 
violence of the hurricane is spent, is 
not content with self-gratulations upon 
his escape ; he employs himself in re- 
fitting his shattered bark against ano- 
ther tempest. If we are wise, we too 
shall occupy this breathing time in a 
searching inquiry into the causes which 
have produced our evils and our perils, 
and in a vigorous effort to lay the axe 
to the root of these trees of poison. 

Nothing has occurred to shake the 
melancholy truth of Lord Ashley’s 
statement, that in once merry England 
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a tide of misery has set in, so wide and 
deep, that, if it rolls on unchecked and 
unimpeded, we must be dashed upon 
the quicksands of a bloody revolution. 
The principles are still at work in un- 
diminished force which have brought 
about that state of things which Mr. 
Gladstone thus described: ‘It is one 
of the most melancholy features in the 
social state of this.country, that, while 
there is a decrease in the consuming 
powers of the people, and an increase 
in the privations and distress of the 
labouring and operative clusses, there 
is, at the same time, a constant accu- 
mulation of wealth in the upper classes, 
and a constant increase of capital.”— 
Speech, Feb. 14, 1843. 
The fallacious maxims of political 
economy are still current which have 
roduced, in the words of Mr. C., 
uller, “ increasing cries of distress 
amidst evidences of vastly increasing 
wealth. How was it that this country 
presented the unnatural contrast of 
the greatest luxury and the greatest 
suffering, side by side? How was it 
that, if contemplated from different 
points of view, England appeared at 
once the richest and the neediest na- 
tion in Europe? The present was a 
state of things which the people of 
England wou!d not bear as they used 
to bear it. If they wished to keep the 
frame-work of society together, they 
must devise some remedy to prevent 
the recurrence of these periods of dis- 
tress, which had been of late returning 
with greater frequency, and been at- 
tended with greater danger to the 
existing state of society. He won- 
dered when he considered how long 
they had stood on this voleanic soil. 
They would not do so for ever with im- 
punity.”— Speech, April 6, 1843. 
While the lower orders of society 
are one fermenting mass of misery and 
discontent, it is idle folly to dream of 
any security to the commonwealth. 
How can any force but military des- 
tism control.a people, the vast ma- 
Jority of whom feel convinced that 
any change in the established order 
must issue in their benefit? And what 
is the actual condition of the humbler 
elasses even in England at this very 
moment? Weare all accustomed to 
hear of the miserable state of our ma- 
nufucturing districts. Briskness of 
trade may blot out famine from 
amongst their catalogue of evils, but, 
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alas! what miseries will still con- 
tinue :— 


‘* As the markets improve, and goods 
become more and more in demand, the 
mills and factories will increase their hours 
of labuur, from fourteen, their ordinary 
limit, to sixteen, eighteen, and even, and 
not in rare instances, to constant day- 
and-night work. Leisure for thinking 
of education there will be none; these 
long hours of labour, very frequently ex- 
tending from five in the morning to ten at 
night, for one set of hands, include all 
above thirteen years of age, and man 
who are but twelve, or beara and a half, 
but whose unfeeling parents offer them 
in these shambles with certificates of 
age which no one credits, but which 
serve the turn. Think of the immuring 
a girl of the age of twelve or thirteen, 
day by day, for sixteen hours, in the 
same foetid, unwholesome, monotonous 
cotton-mill! If the stronger in frame 
escape consumption, distorted limbs, or 
other bodily sufferings, how many, even 
of these, can escape that pollution of 
morals which is universal? ‘ Indecent 
language,’ said a witness who had been 
an overseer in a factory, ‘ mostly begins 
towards night, when they begin to be 
drowsy; it is a kind of stimulus the 
children use to keep themselves awake : 
they say some pert thing or other to 
keep themselves from drowsiness, and 
it generally is some obscene language.’ ” 
—Remedies, &c. p. 36. 


Such are the hopes for time and for 
eternity, which the utmost commercial 
prosperity brings to the millions of 
immortal beings who oceupy their 
business in these mighty laboratories. 
What a terrific exemplification of that. 
gigantic error—to which, in a former 
article, we traced our awful dangers— 
the confounding the NaTion’s wEL- 
FARE WITH THE NATION’S WEALTH 3 
the making money the standard of all 
UTILITY. 

We are often told that “the de- 
scriptions of our English manufactur- 
ing districts greatly exaggerate their” 
physical disadvantages and moral de- 
gradation.” Let us hear then an im- 
partial witness, Mr. Symons, respect- 
ing the state of the operatives in Scot- 
land :— 


“The wynds of Glasgow comprise a 
fluctuating population of from fifteen 
to thirty thousand persons, This quarter 
consists of a labyrinth of lanes, out of 
which numberless entrances lead into 
small square courts, each with a dung-- 
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hill reeking in the centre. Revolting as 
was the outward appearance of these 
places, I was little prepared for the filth 
and destitution within. In some of 
these lodging-rooms (visited at night) 
we found a whole lair of human beings 
littered along the floor, sometimes fifteen 
and twenty, some clothed and some naked; 
men, women, and children huddled pro- 
miscuously together. Their bed con- 
sisted of a layer of musty straw, inter- 
mixed with rags. These wynds consti- 
tute the St. Giles’s of Glasgow; but I 
owe an apology to the metropolitan 
Pandemonium for the comparison. A 
very extensive inspection of the lowest 
districts of other places, both here and 
on the continent, never presented any 
thing one-half so bad, either in intensity 
of pestilence, physical and moral, or in 
extent proportioned to the population.” 
— Symons on Artisans, p. 116. 


Still more terrible is the testimony 
of one, all whose predilections are in 
favour of the North Countrie. Mr. 
Alison would gladly deck Scotland in 
the brightest colours; but he is com- 
pelled to become not her eulogist, but 
the stern painter of her deformities. 
The growth of manufactures in that 
country, has been attended by a growth 
in crime, so appalling as to surpass all 
credit, but that the melancholy fact is 
established by too indisputable evi- 
dence. 


“In England,” says Mr. Alison, ‘the 
committals which, in 1813, were 7164, 
had risen in 1837 to 23,612, that is to 
say, they had, tripled in twenty-four 
years. 

“ This advance will probably be consi- 
dered by most persons as sufficiently 
alarming in the neighbouring kingdom ; 
but it is small compared to the progress 
made by Scotland during the same pe- 
riod, when serious crimes have advanced 
from 89 in 1805 to 3,418 in 1838, being 
an increase in four and thirty years of 
more than THIRTY-FOLD. 

*¢ Scotland, as she was, and still is, in 
her rural and pastoral districts—and 
Scotland as she is in her great towns, 
and manufacturing counties—are as 
opposite as light and darkness. Would 
you behold Scotland as she was—enter 
the country cottage of the yet untainted 
rural labourer—you will see a frugal, 
industrious, and contented family, with 
few luxuries, but fewer wants ; bound 
together by the strongest bonds of 
social affection, fearing God, and scru- 
pulous in the discharge of every moral 
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and religious duty: you will see the 
young at the village school, under the 
shadow of the neighbouring church, 
inhaling, with their first breath, the 
principles of devotion, and preparing 
to follow the simple life of their fore. 
fathers, who repose in the neighbour- 
ing church-yard: you will see the 
middle-aged toiling with ceaseless in- 
dustry, to enable them to fulfil the 
engagements contracted by the broken 
sixpence, or maintain the family with 
which God has blessed their union: 
you will see the grey-haired seated in 
the arm-chair of old age, surrounded 
by their children, and grand-chil- 
dren, reading the Bible every evenin 
to their assembled descendants, an 
every Sunday night joining with them 
in the song of praise. Such was, and 
in many places still is, Scotland, under 
the church, the schoolmaster, and the 
Bible. 

** Would rn behold Scotland as she 
now is, in the manufacturing districts, 
under the modern system, which is to 
supersede these antiquated prejudices ? 
Enter the dark and dingy change-house, 
where twelve or fourteen mechanics, 
with pale a and wan cheeks, are 
assembled on Saturday evening to read 
the journals,” discuss the prospects of 
their trades’ unions, and enliven a joyless 
existence, by singing, intoxication, and 
sensuality. Listen to the projects some- 
times formed for throwing vitriol into 
the eyes of one obnoxious operative, or 
intimidating by threats other peaceable 
and industrious citizens ; the coarse and 
revolting projects which are canvassed ; 
the licentious songs that are sung; the 
depraved tales told; the obscene books 
often read in these dens of iniquity. 
Observe them continuing this scene of 
debauchery through all Sunday and 
Sunday night, and returning to their 
work, pale, dirty, unwashed, and discon- 
tented, on Monday or Tuesday morning. 
Such is Scotland under the schoolmaster, 
the journalist, and the distilller; and 
grievous as the picture is, those practi- 
cally acquainted with the habits of man 
of our manufacturers will not deem tt 
overcharged.” — Alison on Population, 
Vol. IL. p. 321, et seq. 


Such evils of our manufacturing 
system will not be done away by any 
continuance or increase of the present 
auspicious gale of commercial prosper- 
ity. We gladly turn from such sick- 
ening scenes, to the green hills, and 
smiling plains, the fountains and fresh 
shades of rural life. We contrast the 
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living death of these poor slaves of 
Mammon, with the free respirations, 
and elastic step, and incense-breathing 
atmosphere, of the happier swains. 
We think that 


** The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To them are opening paradise.” 


We rejoice to persuade ourselves that, 
however morality is trampled on, and 
religion is scorned, and loyalty scouted 
amongst these town-bred masses, yet 
that our agricultural districts are still 
peopled by a peasantry unsullied in 
morals, contented with the laws, satis- 
fied with their condition, and attached 
to their superiors. 


* At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita 

Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis 
Spelunce, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore som ni 
Non absunt. Iilic saltus, ac lustra ferarum, 

Et patiens operum, parvoque assueta juventus, 
Sacra Deum, sanctique Patres. Extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.”’ 


However such pictures of rural life 
may gratify our fancy, alas! they are 
no true draughts of the actual condition 
of our agricultural districts. The 
same fatal and all-pervading error—the 
supposing that the inerease of capital, 
and the welfare of man, must progress 
pari passu, has brought wasting penury 
into England’s once happy cottages. 
The poverty of the agricultural la- 
bourer is not so appalling in its features, 
but we doubt if it be not more really 
touching than any city destitution. 
The poet describes it as making up to 
the swain for his laborious industry, 
and unsophisticated frugality, that the 
soil requites him with an easy sustenance. 


“ Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus.”’ 


But there is something overwhelming 
in the idea of those very men, by whose 
sweat the valleys stand so thick with 
corn, that they laugh and sing—re- 
turning to their cottages, and finding 
there a diet scarce sufficient to continue 
a painful life to themselves and their 
children. We desire not, heaven 
knows, to exaggerate on such a subject. 
But let this one fact speak to the 
hearts of all who hear or read it, and 
let it tell a tale of the sorrows of our 
labouring classes. We all have seen, 
in a thousand forms, the bitterest com- 
plaints of the “ee dietary of union 
work-houses. hat then are we to 
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think of this melancholy fact, substan- 
tiated before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that the average labourers 
of England, at this moment, live on 
about one-half this diet, which the 
work-house gives as only adequate for 
the proper sustenance of human life ? 


**T have frequently heard it remarked, 
that it is quite inexplicable how the poor 
can live on their usual wages, since in 
work-houses, where strict economy is 
studied, and where we are constantly 
told that we give the inmates too little 
to eat, it is well known, that a man, his 
wife, and five children cannot usually be 
kept for less than a pound a-week ; and 
this is reckoning nothing for house rent ; 
and all the articles required, being pur- 
chased in large contracts, are obtained 
twenty pounds per cent. under the shop 
= Taking into account these two 
atter considerations, it appears that 
such a family could not be maintained in 
a state of independence out of the work- 
house, with the same comforts they have in 
it, at a less cost than twenty-five shillings 
per week, and this is more than double the 
general weekly agricultural wages in 
England. Now, though this simple 
arithmetical calculation at once proves to 
demonstration, that the newspaper out- 
ery respecting the poor being starved in 
the work-houses cannot possibly be true, 
there would be nojslight difficulty,in an- 
swering these charges, if the work-house 
dietaries were reduced to one-half of what 
they are,and yet if wecontrast the expense 
of their maintenance in the work-house, 
with their wages out of it, it would ap- 
pear that an independent labourer actually 
does live on one-half, or even less than one- 
half, of what an inmate in a work-house 
receives.” Such is the candid confession 
of a Poor Law Commissioner. Some 
how or other—he cannot tell how—the 
poor labourer, who struggles not to be- 
come a pauper, must contrive to live, 
and does contrive to live, on rather less 
than one-half of what is considered a 
meagre diet for a work-house.”— 
Sanitary Enquiry. England, pp. 37, 38. 
Quoted in Remedies, p. 25. 


If it be “hard for arich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
verily, it is still harder for one bowed 
down by misery and wasted by poverty. 
The gayest seductions of pampered 
luxury do not bind the soul to earth 
with manacles so firm as those which 
fetter a half-starving population. The 
voice of religion speaks, alas! but 
faintly to those care-corroded hearts 
who know not how to-morrow’s meal 
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is to be procured for their children. 
Poverty has a natural tendency to 
produce demoralization, for it is itself 
a powerful incentive to crime. Be- 
sides its temptations to infringe upon 
the enclosures of the more wealthy, 
poverty brings in its train an over- 
crowding of dwellings, a confusion of 
age and sex in a single chamber, by 
which all the barriers of common de- 
cency must be broken down. “ How 
can we expect,” says Lord Ashley, 
“that those who have been compelled 
to dwell together in their cottages like 
swine, should walk abroad in all the 
dignity of Christians ?”’ 

We have no patience with those 
who talk in a complaining tone of the 
insubordination and immorality of the 
lower orders. The wonder is, how 
both are not exaggerated one hundred 
fold. The honourable and reverend 
S. G. Osborne, rector of Bryanston, 
in Dorsetshire, who has devoted his 
benevolent attention most carefully to 
the state of the agricultural poor, in 
his evidence (Report on the Employ- 
ment of Women in Agriculture, 1843) 
bears the following important testi- 
mony :— 


** Whilst I trace the immorality of the 
labouring classes to defective education, 
the want of means to preserve decency 
in their families, and the temptations to 
intemperance which are to be found in 
the manner in which the beer-shop 
keepers, unchecked by legal interference, 
offer at every hour of the day, and al- 
most every hour of the night, all the in- 
ducements likely to draw the labourer 
from home, and to fix him in a love of 
drink and bad company, I trace much of 
the crime he commits to absolute want. 
With regard to the general condition of 
the agricultural labourer, I believe the 
public to be less informed, or worse in- 
formed, than about that of any other 
class of society. His most common vices 
are, it is true, pretty well known, for 
they have been exposed with no _hesi- 
tating pens, have been officially pro- 
claimed throughout the leant and 
breadth of the land; but the hardships 
of his life at best, its temptations, the 
hindrances to its improvement, the 
scanty remuneration afforded for his 
hardest labour, the ingenious methods 
used to hold him in thraldom, permitting 
him neither to work where he likes, at 
the wages he could obtain, or to spend 
those he does obtain where he chooses; 
the manner in which he often sees the 
welfare of the beast he drives preferred 
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to his own; and his own welfare often 
sacrificed to some caprice of his em- 
we ; threatened with the union work- 
ouse if he refuses them ; forced to pay 
an exorbitant rent for a dwelling in 
which he cannot decently rear his fa- 
mily : if he is single, he is to receive less 
for the sweat of his brow than if he was 
married; if he does marry, every inge- 
nuity is used to make him feel that he is 
one about to increase the burdens of the 
parish, Let the public have bona-fide 
evidence of the labourer’s condition, and 
I feel confident the wonder will be, not 
that this class of the community have 
from time to time shown a disaffected 
spirit; not that evidence of their immo- 
rality, dishonesty, and extravagance has 
abounded ; not that they are becoming 
more and more burdensome upon the 
oor-rates ; but that they have borne so 
ong the hardships of their condition, 
and have not been urged to greater 
crimes: that any of them can at all, at 
the prices they have to pay for rent, 
fuel, and food, honestly support their 
families out of the wages they receive.” — 
pp. 28-32. 


Truly, the patient abiding of the 
poor, rather than their insubordination, 
must be the wonder to every feeling 
and reflective mind. The experience 
of many who have gone in and out 
amongst them, will suggest instances 
of piety as single-hearted, and resigna- 
tion as heavenly-minded as ever en- 
dured a martyr's sufferings, or won a 
martyr’s palm. The following is but 
a type of innumerable cases which the 
recording angel registers in heaven :— 


‘**In a wretched room, on the ground 
floor, was an old woman lying in bed. 
She was eighty years old, and had been 
bed-ridden for years. She had suckled 
twelve children, and had always paid the 
house rent until the last year. Nothing 
could equal her resignation and religious 
state of mind. She smiled, and thanked 
the surgeon (who was present) for his 
kindness. She prayed fervently during 
the time I was there, and said, ‘ His 
will be done, I am prepared to die, and 
have nothing on my mind.”— West Dor- 
set Agricultural Association. ( Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. Sheridan, p, 89.) 


While such are the circumstances 
of our agricultural population, it is 
visionary, it is absolutely wicked, to 
expect, that in them is to be sought the 
force which, in the hour of peril, will 
conserve the institutions of the coun- 
try— 


“ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,’* 
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What emotion but hope can the 
prospect of revolution convey to men 
whom the established order has con- 
signed to misery like this ? 

The evils of our present position, 
and the imminent perils, are thus so 
plain, that all who run may read. 
They are proclaimed by the groans, 
and written in the tears, of suffering 
millions. The all-important question 
is—are they remediable, and, if so, 
what is the Remepy ? 

If they be incapable of cure, of 
course it is useless to think about a 
medicine. If they are the necessary 
consequence of things, over which we 
can exercise no control, why, we must 
leave them to God, and the less we 
harrow up our feelings by contem- 
plating them, and indulging useless 
sorrow, the wiser and the better for 
us. And we are convinced that thou- 
sands of benevolent persons are pre- 
vented from giving any thought how 
these things are to be amended, from 
receiving it as an axiom that they are 
the unavoidable fruit of a redundant 
population. To retard or stop the 
progress of human multiplication by 
any legitimate means, they deem be- 
yond the skill of man, and therefore 
they regard as vain all attempts to re- 
medy the evils which they assume to 
be inseparable from a great increase of 
population. 

Such kindly-dispositioned thinkers 
must feel themselves much relieved 
when they are informed that our popu- 
lousness is so very far from necessarily 
entailing misery as its inheritance, that 
some of the happiest and most abun- 
dantly supplied regions upon earth, are 
both not more fertile, and yet very 
much more peopled than the British 
Isles. The population of 


Flanders amounts to 507 the square mile. 


Holland - - 284 do. 
The Pas de Vaud 658 do. 
The Territory of Zurich 692 do. 
Great Britain - 270 do. 


The population of France allots only 
two hundred and fourteen to the square 
mile; but we are convinced that, in 
the south of France—as, for example, 
in the districts around Bourdeaux, 
where the cottagers are far better off 
than the peasants of Normandy—the 


* Alison on Population, vol i. p. 51, 


population ‘is more dense than in any 
portion of the united kingdom :— 


“In our own country,” says our au- 
thor, “ which do we find to be the hap- 
piest and most prosperous spot? Just 
that which, without manufactures, is the 
most densely peopled district in the em- 
pire. Jersey, which, with 47,546 inhabi- 
tants, possesses but 40,000 acres, but 
which divides those few acres into a mul- 
titude of small gardens, wherein the soil 
is brought to its fullest use. Throw 
Jersey into large farms, and pod gga 
must fly the land by thousands, or 
perish on it by starvation.” — Remedies, 
pp. 212, 213. 


Again— 


‘© We have in these islands, at this 
moment, more than forty-six millions of 
acres in cultivation, besides fifteen mil- 
lions more, capable of yielding food, but 
not yet subjected to the plough. Now, 
even as ploughed land merely, every acre 
will yield more than sufficient food for 
two persons ; so that here ought to be 
sustenance for ninety millions of people ; 
but on taking a closer view, we find that 
by the use of the spade, and allowing 
for the growth of luxuries, ‘on the most 
moderate calculation, Great Britain and 
Ireland are capable of maintaining, in 
ease and affluence, one hundred and 
twenty millions of inhabitants.* Said 
we not truly, then, that the land which 
God has given us is ‘a good land and a 
large?’ and may we not be thankful 
(rather than alarmed) that, since 1801, 
our population has advanced from seven- 
teen millions to more than twenty-six mil- 


lions ?”—Ibid. p. 6. 


We trust, then, that we shall no 
longer hear it alleged that it is useless 
to seek out a remedy for our evils, 
because that they are necessarily re- 
sultant from our over-population. We 
trust, also, that Christian feeling will 
in future be saved the shocks that it 
must experience at the monstrous pro- 
positions which are gravely put for- 
ward by respectable authorities, as de- 
vices for checking the growth of our 
numbers, under the mistaken idea that 
unless the increase of population be 
retarded, the people must be miserable. 
It is melancholy to perceive how good 
and worthy men, in their zeal to alle- 
viate distress by stopping the stream 
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of human life, have been betrayed into 
language as really immoral as the vile 
suggesters of preventive checks, too 
abominable to be named. We need 
no stronger proof of the power of a 
false system to obscure the clearest in- 
tellectual faculties, and blunt the finest 
moral feelings, than the following 
wretched passage from the pen of no 
less a man than Dr. Chalmers :— 


‘* Our peasantry,” says he, ‘“‘ have in 
this way, their comfort and indepen- 
dence in their own hands. They are on 
high vantage-ground, if they but knew 
it; and it is the fondest wish of every 
enlightened philanthropist, that they 
should avail themselves to the utmost of 
the position which they occupy. Jt is 
at the bidding of their collective will, 
what the remuneration for labour shall 
be; for they have entire and absolute 
command over the supply of labour. Jf 
they will, by their rash and blindfold mar- 
riages, over-people the land, all the devices 
of human benevolence and wisdom cannot 
ward off from them the miseries of an op- 
pressed and straitened condition. There 
is no possible help for them, if they will 
not help themselves.” —Polit. Econ. vol. 
i. p. 40. 


It is a sad, but indisputable truth, 
that the most injurious man on earth 
is a good and great man embarked in 
a bad cause—“ Corruptio optimi pes- 
sima.”  Decipit exemplar vitiis imi- 
tabile.” We do not desire to speak 
ourselves of these sentiments of Dr. 
Chalmers as they really deserve. We 
dislike becoming the executioners of 
so noble a victim, however justly he 
merits the extremest penalty. We 
cordially agree with every word of 
our author's severe, but surely well- 
earned castigation. ‘One scarcely 
knows how to deal with assertions 
such as these, coming from so eminent 
and excellent a person, and yet fraught 
with such cruel injustice to the work- 
ing classes. Our peasantry are de- 
clared to have ‘their comfort and in- 
dependence in their own hands.’ They 
have ‘entire and absolute command 
over the supply of labour.’”” 

The doctor tells the working classes 
that they have the “entire and abso- 
lute command over the supply of 
labour.” And in his next sentence he 
explains his meaning to be, that they 
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need not marry—need not have chil- 
dren. Well, but if they all availed 
themselves of his advice, how would 
they themselves be better? The next 
generation, indeed, might have fewer 
labourers, and so those labourers might 
command higher wages. But does 
the doctor seriously advise the present 
race of labourers to encounter all the 
evils and privations of celibacy, merely 
to improve the possible condition of 
the next generation? Does he seri- 
ously expect to prevail on a whole 
class of men to sacrifice themselves for 
the advantage of those who shall come 
after them ? 

How much more really philosophical 
is this remonstrance of the author of 
the True Theory of Population :— 


‘‘ Let the advocates for imposing this 
yoke upon the poor, behold the conse- 
quences with which their attempt is 
justly chargeable. To a labouring man 
of whatever pursuit, the wife is at once 
his solace, his assistant, his companion, 
his nurse—nay, even his servant. Ima- 
gine the projected change to have taken 
place, and then trace one of the poor 
victims of your preventive check through 
life, and which of its stages is not cheer- 
less and wretched in the highest degree ? 
See him retiring from his daily toil to a 
dismal hut, which must be all confusion 
and uncleanliness; where weary as he 
is, he must renew his exertions, in order 
to prepare his meal, which he must take 
in comfortless solitude. But I will pass 
over the misery of a state like this, 
without a companion or assistant, in 
order to advert to another. See this 
man smitten with disease, and writhing 
under personal suffering, a state to 
which his labours render him peculiarly 
liable ; and what, then, is his condition ? 
Without any one to make his bed in 
his sickness, to soothe his sufferings, 
and administer to his pressing necessi- 
ties, to preserve him and keep him alive, 
or, if it so please Providence, to console 
his dying hour with the tear of sorrow- 
ful affection, and the certainty of a fond 
and faithful remembrance; instead of 
this, I say, he must suffer unassisted 
and unpitied, like a stricken beast, 
which, deserted by its kind, retires to 
his lair and expires in solitude and des- 
titution.”* 


‘*But surely there is one considera- 
tion which ought to have checked the 
pen of Dr. Chalmers, when he was 
about to charge upon their ‘rash and 


* Sadler’s Law of Population, vol. I, p. 395. 
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blindfold marriages’ all ‘ the miseries of 
an oppressed and straitened condition.’ 
He knows as well as any man that not 
one-fourth, or even one-tenth (ay, or 
one-hundredth), of our labouring popu- 
lation can be supposed to live under the 
constraining influence of Christian prin- 
ciple. Of the great bulk of the work- 
ing classes, then, whom he would thus 
advise to eschew, or at least greatly to 
postpone marriage—what kind of an an- 
ticipation can he form as to the state of 
morals that must ensue? The preven- 
tive check, as prescribed by Malthus, 
would absolutely exclude from marriage 
the bulk of our working-classes. And 
what then (have these theorists ever 
asked themselves the question ?) would 
be the state of a country in which the 
bulk of the young men and young women 
of the weblion cleiens were taught, as 
a first principle, that they were not to 
marry? Should we not quickly have 
awful proofs that this ‘forbidding to 
marry was indeed a doctrine of devils ?’” 
—Remedies, p. 180, et seq. 


That our evils are the fruit of a re- 
dundant population is a false assump- 
tion; it is useless, therefore, as well 
as wicked, to seek in the preventive 
check a remedy for our perils. Those 
perils have, as we have before demon- 
strated at large, been mainly brought 
about by the universal adoption of 
false systems of political economy, and 
fallacious standards of utility. The 
legislature and the public have learned 
to act upon the mistaken supposition, 
that the growth of capital is the sure 
test of national prosperity. They have 
sought how the money of the country 
should be added to, rather than how 
the people of the country should be 
made virtuous and happy. The manu- 
facturing system has met with every 
legislative encouragement, because it 
swelled the purse; while but few 
statesmen have considered how far it 
was consistent with the laws of that 
political economy which teaches how 
man can be made happiest in time, and 
can be best prepared for eternity. 
The same love of money has been the 
root of evil in our agricultural con- 
cerns. The same idolatry of Mam- 
mon has depopulated our hamlets, and 
substituted the factory system over 
the plains of merry England; because 
more capital can be realised, by large 
farms of 1000 acres, cultivated by 
serfs, than by an allotment, by which 
“every rood of ground maintained its 
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man,” and which would cover our land 
‘with a population like that of God's 
chosen nation, when Judah and Israel 
were many, as the sand which is by 
the sea, in multitude, eating and 
drinking, and making merry—and Ju- 
dah and Israel dwelt safely, every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree. 
—(1 Kings iv. 20-5.) 

Our dangers have been produced 
by the general adoption of false max- 
ims and deceitful balances. The na- 
tion is seeking for gold as its summum 
bonum ; and the idol of Mammon has 
for its worshippers all classes of so- 
ciety—for its sacrifice, hecatombs of 
human victims. The only remedy, 
then, is to conquer this armed tyrant, 
by opposing to him the unconquerable 
force of truth— 


“ Fervet avaritia, miseroque cupidine pectne ? 
Sunt versa et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem, 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem.”” 


‘*OuR FIRST REMEDY, or rather the 
root and parent stock of all effectual 
remedies, must be the ezaltation of 
God’s Word to its rightful place of au- 
thority in all human affairs.” — Remedies, 
p- 107. 


We know how some of our political 
economist friends would smile at the 
enunciation of this sentence, as con- 
taining the panacea for our political 
disorders. But nevertheless, its truth 
is as easy of demonstration as it is 
profound. Every professing Christian 
acknowledges the Book of God as the 
revelation of His mind who is essential 
wisdom, and eternal truth. Whatso- 
ever principles respecting man in his 
individual or social capacity that uner- 
ring authority lays down, must rest on 
foundations firm as the pillars of hea- 
ven. If, then, any scheme of political 
economy contradict the expressed or 
implied provisions of this infallible 
guide—if any system of social ar- 
rangement collide against this record 
of eternal verity—it has falsehood and 
ruin branded on its brow. 

That in this country, calling itself 
Christian, the current maxims, not 
merely of fashionable society, but of 
our commercial men, of our econo- 
mists, of our legislators, are plainly 
and palpably opposed to what every 
man but an infidel must confess to be 
truth, our author demonstrates with 
too melancholy certainty. 
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** We aver, that in God’s Word, and 
that throughout its pages, not in a few 
places, but in many—not dubiously, but 
with the greatest clearness—there are 
given doctrines, and reproofs, and in- 
structions in righteousness, for legisla- 
tors, for statesmen, and for men of 
wealth and influence; and that the 
general tenor of these is directly op- 

osed to what a set of philosophers, 
alsely so-called, of our own times, have 
conspired to dignify with the name of 
political economy. And accordingly, 
and very naturally, as the Bible and 
they are at variance, they agree to lay 
the Bible on the shelf, and to assert that 
however necessary and supreme in its 
own department—the concerns of God 
and the soul—yet in sublunary matters, 
the management of nations, &c., it is 
either wholly silent, or speaks without 
any divine authority, or any claim to 
our respect. Thus it is that one of the 
best men and ablest divines in allScotland 
‘can write a treatise on political eco- 
nomy, in which scarcely a single refe- 
rence is found, from the first line to the 
last, to the only infallible source of 
instruction—the word of God. 

** But if by really great divines, and 
eminent teachers of religion, the Bible 
is thus thrust out of sight, who shall 
wonder, that the consequences to the 
nation are of the fearful kind described 
by Mr. Bosanquet. In his valuable 
work, he entitles a chapter, ‘ THERE Is 
no Farr,’ and thus does he prove his 
assertion :— 

*** Want of faith is the very charac- 
teristic of this generation. Concurrent 
and consistent with this, is a WANT OF 
cHARITY, The Bible is boldly and 

ractically denied in every particular. 

© class or body of men believe and 
obey it. And strange as it may seem, 
it is by no nation, or people, or 
churches, or sects of men, less impli- 
citly believed and followed, than by those 
very people and sections of the church 
who talk so much about it. There are 
no persons less obedient to the plain 
sense and mandates of the written word 
of God, than those who most speak of 
and uphold it as the sole authority and 
standard, and reject all assistance from 
the history of the church, and what is 
spoken against as tradition. 

“* The Bible is denied in every par- 
ticular. Men do not believe that we 
are really to be Christians; that we are 
to imitate our Lord. They do not be- 
lieve that the world could possibly go 
on, if all men were to act upon pure 
Christian motives, and up to a perfect 
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Christian rule; if they were to forgive 
and forget injuries; if they were not to 
resent an affront ; if they were to give 
to people, because they asked them; if 
they were to lend money, without look- 
ing for interest ; if we were all to give 
up luxuries, and style, and costly fur- 
niture, and equipage ; if we, our cattle, 
and servants, were strictly to observe 
the day of rest. How many are there 
who appear to believe that it is not right 
to be anxious about the future; that 
riches are not a good thing; that the 
entrance into heaven is easier to a poor 
man; that we ought to return a tenth 
to God; that it would bring a blessing, 
to give freely and largely to the poor; 
that children are a blessing and a gift 
from the Lord, and that the man is 
happy who has his quiver full of them? 
It is evident that, in all these points, 
the Bible is disbelieved, and is practi- 
cally denied: and does not control or 
guide us in our habits and principles of 
life and of society. 

*** Still less do we believe that the 
public measures, the laws and the govern- 
ment of the state, and the intercourse 
with other nations, ought to be, or can 
be, carried on, and conducted on Chris- 
tian principles. What number or classes 
of persons believe that righteousness 
exalteth a nation; that the conscience 
of the government is the conscience of 
the people; and that our rulers are 
bound to take the first care for the pure 
religion and morals of the country ; and 
that, if they do so, their righteousness 
will bring down a blessing upon the 
nation.”* 

“That the fault committed, in the 
disregard of God's own counsel and in- 
struction, is as deplorably foolish, as it 
is fearfully profane, is unquestionable. 
There is but one sure and unerring 
standard of truth inthe world—but one 
code of morals which is unpolluted b 
immorality—and that is the book which 
God has given us for our guide, To 
cast that aside, and either to reject or 
disregard it, is not more irreligious and 
atheistic, than it is SENSELESS AND 
IRRATIONAL, —Remedies, pp. 51-60. 


The idolatry of money is indispu- 
tably the source from which, chiefly, 
our perils have accumulated—and this 
idolatry is as unquestionably our great 
national sin. The “mali fons et 
origo” is the false and all-pervading 
principle, that whatever increases the 
capital of the country, must be advan- 
tageous to the nation. Until this roat 


* Principia, by S. R. Bosanquet, Esq.—pp. 55, 60. 
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of bitterness is eradicated; until, in- 
dividually and collectively, we acknow- 
ledge a higher standard of utility ; 
until the legislature not merely admits, 
but acts practically upon the admis- 
sion, that the great end of government 
is to produce the greatest happiness, 
and the purest morality, not the largest 
measure of national wealth, our perils 
must go on, and acquire accumulating 
force as they proceed. 

The present age is one of unusual 
religious excitement. Many minds are 
speculatively employed about religion. 
Many are really interested in the sub- 
ject—and still more, find in it a fertile 
topic of conversation. But, unfortu- 
nately, the religion of the times seems 
to leave almost unassailed the monster 
evil of the times. The religious prin- 
ciple has not even attempted to mea- 
sure its strength with the Goliath of 
covetousness. On the contrary, even 
religious men seem, in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, to close their eyes 
against the plainest testimonies of 
Scripture, and to be content to sub- 
stitute another Gospel for the Gospel 
of Christ, as the rule of their conduct 
wherever money is in the case. Pride 
was the “glorious fault” of angels, 
and covetousness seems in some tacit 
manner to be licensed amongst reli- 
gious professors. No part of our 
author’s work will be perused with 
more profit, than the portion in which 
he exposes the wondrous power of 
self-delusion, which makes many # man 
well satisfied with his condition, be- 
cause he believes certain doctrines, for- 
getting that it will be more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah at the day 
of judgment, than for those who 
believed, and did not do, what their 
Lord commanded. 


“A still more shocking exhibition, 
however, of this forgetfulness of God, 
must still be adverted to. We mean, 
that of a great number of high profes- 
sors of Gospel principles; but who, 
like the worldly politician, or the poli- 
tical economist, could see nothing in the 
Bible but a system of theology; a solu- 
tion of the question, ‘ How shall man be 
Justified before God?’ Imbibing, (theo- 
retically, at least,) sound views on this 
question, and rejecting the false doc- 
trine of salvation by works, too many 
stopped here. Too many such have 
infested the visible church of late ; 
earnest maintainers of orthodoxy of 


doctrine, but in the factory or the 


‘counting-house, scarcely distinguishable 


from the avowed adherents to worldly 
maxims, and worldly practices.”— 
p- 109. 


Again— 


‘** We do not desiderate a larger pro- 
portion of practical preaching, than is 
now customary; but we should be glad 
if that practical preaching were deeper 
and fuller in its character than it often 
now is. Exhortations against light and 
trifling conversation; against sensual 
gratifications ; against vanity and dissi- 
oss are important and valuable; 

ut these form but a part of this branch 
of truth. ‘* These ought ye to have 
done: and not to leave the other undone.’ 
* Is not this the fast that I have chosen?’ 
saith the Lord, ‘to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?” We 
claim, then, as at the root of all solid 
remedies for the country’s wants and 
miseries—we claim entire and absolute 
authority for the whole of God's word ; 
and that, not merely in affairs between 
the individual man and his future judge, 
but in the government of families and 
states ; in short, in the regulation of 
every matter which bears upon the con- 
dition of man.”—pp. 112-13. 


If the laws of heaven thus, indeed, 
became the rule of our communital 
economy ; if the possessors of wealth 
regarded themselves but as stewards, 
who must give account ; if the higher 
ranks felt to their humbler brethren as 
fellow-members of one body of Christ; 
if the legislature acted practically upon 
the principle of seeking first what was 
promotive of God's kingdom—then, 
truly, our perils would be at an end, 
for this wilderness would blossom as 
the rose, this land would be trans- 
figured into paradise ! 

But, how are we to endeavour to 
disabuse the public mind of its fatal 
error, and Jeaven it with truth? Our 
author justly considers that there is no 
hope, but in the vigorous efforts of 
the church. 


‘** Parochial subdivision we place first 
in order; because, only through that 
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do we arrive at efficient means of church 
extension, and national education. What 
an anomaly, for instance—what a dis- 
tortion of the character of a parish 
priest is it, to place asingle clergyman, 
and often stinted to an income of £100, 
or £150 per annum, over what is called 
a parish, but which contains 20,000 
people! Jt is impossible to bring right 
principles into play, until the machinery 
fitted to their development is prepared, 
and set in order.”—pp. 130-2. 


It is, of course, impossible that the 
church can meliorate and correct the 
vices of the nation, until the nation is 
brought, bond fide, within the sphere 
of her influence. What influence for 
good can she exert in districts where 
it is hopeless for her ministers to 
attempt any acquaintance with their 

ople—or, where the carelessness of 

er ordained'servants is a living libel 
on her ‘holy character and exalted 
claims? But, there is something 
wanted more than an extension of the 
sort of religion which has been current 
amongst us. The easy and superficial 
religion of the day has scarcely at- 
tempted to oppose itself to that love 
of money which is eating away, like a 
canker, the very vitals of our national 
prosperity. A profound thinker, and 
most eloquent writer,t {whose contri- 
butions have frequently enriched our 
pages, has spoken, in a former num- 
ber, of “the deep-rooted wants of 
society; and the need of courageous 
and vigorous efforts, to bring the church 
on a level with its tremendous antago- 
nist, the sensualism, sloth, and selfish- 
ness of the times.” Society must un- 
learnthe Antinomianism that is abroad; 
men must be taught that the word of 
God gives laws, plain and practical, 
for our conduct towards our fellow- 
men, and fellow-believers ; and that, 
if these be neglected, they will never 
enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
church must come into collision with 
the world about deeper matters than 
ball-rooms and theatres. She must 
raise her voice like a trumpet, and cry 
aloud from her ten thousand temples, 
against the idolatry of this people! 
She must boldly tell religious profes- 
sors that they cannot serve God and 
Mammon—and she must tell them, 
that almost every one in our day is 
bowing his knees before the idol! 


The hostility which the church is 
thus called on to assume against the 
prevailing errors of the times, is well 
described by that elegant and instruc- 
tive writer, Mr. Gresley :— 


“The weekly offertory is a weekly 
protest against mammon. Each Sunday 
it reminds the worldling that he must 
part with his money or with his hopes of 
heaven. ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.’ ‘Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they be 
ready to give and glad to distribute.’ 
‘ Give alms of thy goods, and never turn 
thy face from any poor man.’ Zaccheus 
said, ‘ Behold, the half of my goods I 
give to feed the poor.’ Such is the 
language of the offertory, and this call 
is to be obeyed at once. The preacher 
often says hard things, and demands 
sacrifices ; but then he does not at once 
test our obedience ; he does not require 
immediate performance of the duty en- 
joined; but the offertory proclaims the 
scriptural ~~ of almsgiving, and at 
the same time holds forth the place for 
the reception of the alms. And what is 
more provoking still to the worldly man, 
it does not give him his quid pro quo; 
he receives nothing apparently for his 
money; no, not the poor satisfaction of 
seeing his name in the list of contribu- 
tors—not even his left hand knoweth 
what his right hand giveth. These are 
sore grievances to the slave of Mam- 
mon,” 


But there is one practical suggestion 
of such paramount importance—a 
suggestion which requires no legisla- 
tive change, but which, if generally 
adopted by landlords, would materially 
alter the present dangerous state of 
things—that we shall devote to its con- 
sideration the entire of that space 
which must now be too little to do 
more than allow a hurried glance. We 
allude to the proposed system of cot- 
tage-allotment. 

Our readers may recollect, that in 
our review of the “ Perils of the Na- 
tion,” we dwelt at some length upon 
the author’s arguments to prove that 
the worst evils of our manufacturing 
system are to be traced to the sad con- 
dition of our agricultural classes. It 
is the over-supply of the labour-mar- 
ket which enables the millocracy to 
prescribe their own terms, and grind 
at will the faces of the poor. But 


+ Rey. Professor Butler. University Magazine, October, 1843. 
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this over-stocking of the labour-mar- 
ket is caused by continual immigration 
of rustics, whom misery has exiled 
from their paternal dwellings. “There 
is scarcely any onefact more thoroughly 
established than this, that a manufac- 
turing population, the labourers in a 
factory town, so far from increasing 
too fast by ‘improvident marriages,’ 
would, if not fed by constant immigra- 
tion from without, fail of keeping up 
its own numbers.” —p. 184. The grand 
desideratum, then, of lightening the 
labour-market in the manufacturing 
districts, will be attained by any plan 
which, by meliorating the circum- 
stances of the agriculturists, will stop 
the tide which is perpetually flowing 
in from the country, and inundating 
our towns with a living torrent. 

By a mass of documentary evidence 
altogether irresistible, our author 
proves that benefits atmost incredible 
result from the assignment to each la- 
bourer of a small portion of ground to 
be rented with his cottage. He shows 
that where the plan has been adopted 
it has substituted smiling contentment, 
for misery and disaffection. 


“Tt has been already shown by the 
most abundant evidence that a vast im- 
rovement in the condition of the la- 
ourer is at once effected, by permitting 
him to hold a small slip of land for the 
purpose of agarden. Perhaps, half an 
acre to each might be sufficient for this 
purpose. 

‘*Has it ever been considered how 
very small a proportion of the arable 
land of England would suffice to effect 
this purpose? According to Mr. Porter,* 
the cultivated lands of England and 
Wales amount to 28,749,000 acres; the 
uncultivated, but available land, to 
3,984,000 more. But the agricultural 
labourers employed in England and 
Wales are only 799,875 innumber. To 

ive each of these, then, a garden of 
fralf an acre, would only require 400,000 
acres, or about one acre out of each 
seventy-two. But we confess that we 
should wish to go one step farther, and 
to permit one-tenth of these labourers— 
selecting, of course, the most deserving 
and most able—to obtain land without 
difficulty to the extent of five acres each. 
This would increase the requirement to 
about 760,000 acres, appropriated to the 
labouring classes; still leaving the 
28,000,000 to the sole use of the higher 


and middle classes, in farms, and parks, 
and gardens. Or, to apply the matter 
to individual cases, we should ask every 
nobleman owning 10,000 acres, to give 
up 270 of them; and every gentleman 
possessing 1,000 to set apart 27 of them 
—in each case at a fair rent—for the use 
of the honest and industrious labourer. 
Is this a sacrifice which ought to call 
forth much opposition ?”—pp. 352-3. , 


Truly, if our perits can be much 
remedied by so feasible a plan, we 
should be thankful for preservation at 
so cheap a rate. We cannot do more 
than present one or two out of the 
many proofs adduced of what has been 
actually effected by this plan, 


‘‘ William Miles, Esq. M.P. for Som- 
erset, testifies to the following effect :— 
‘I allotted in three parishes, land to 
about one hundred persons altogether ; 
and I can state, that invariably in all 
those places in which those allotments 
have been so given, the benefits produced 
to the poor have been something perfectly 
extraordinary ; you have only te go into 
one of these gardens, and take the 
chance of any person who may be work- 
ing there, however late or early, and you 
will be exceedingly interested—first of 
all at his manner of addressing you, 
and at the same time with the benefits 
which invariably, he says, have resulted 
from those allotments of ground to him- 
self, and to his family. never go in- 
to one of those gardens, but thanks are 
es me for what has been done. I 

now of drunkards reclaimed—I know of 
the impious becoming constant Church- 
goers—and, as a clergyman assured me, 
all owing to this little bit of ground.’— 
pp. 220—1. 

** Again :—E. W. Wilmott, Esq. thus 
writes to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, appointed 
in 1843, to investigate this subject :— 

‘«¢ During the last four years, Ihave, 
under the direction of his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, set out a great num- 
ber of gardens in the county of Not- 
tingham—nearly two thousand, and have 
Sound them answer completely. Their rents 
are regularly paid. Numbers who, be- 
fore they had gardens, were habitual 
drunkards, and reckless of every right 
feeling, have by degrees come round to a 
more steady course, and now spend their 
money in seeds and manure, instead of 
resorting to the beer-shop.’”—p. 322. 


We must conclude with an extract 


* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. i. p. 177. 
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from the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons. 


“The system of garden allotments 
has proved an unmixed good. It has in- 
creased the produce, and enlarged the 
general stock of labour to be oe 
on the soil. It has enabled the labour- 
ing man to turn his leisure moments to 
profitable account, in raising wholesome 
food for his family ; a rood of land fre- 
quently producing vegetables enough for 
six months’ consumption. It has also 
supplied sound industrial training for 
the children, under their parents’ eye. 

** Many striking instances have been 
stated to your Committee, where the pos- 
session of anallotment has been the means 
of reclaiming the criminal, reforming 
the dissolute, and changing the whole 
moral character and conduct. It ap- 
pears that the holding of land directly 
from the landlord, raises the position of 
the working man in his own estimation, 
and gives him a feeling of independence 
and self-respect. It gives him a stake 
in the country, and places him in the 
class which has something to lose. It 
partly supplies that deficiency of inno- 
cent amusement and recreation which 
weighs so peculiarly upon the lower 
classes of this country, and which must 
be counted among the causes that lead 
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to the prevalence of crime. Mr. Mar- 
tin states, that of three thousand heads 
of families holding allotments in Kent, 
not one was committed for any offence 
during the years 1841 and 1842, In the 
parish of Headlow there were thirty- 
five commitments in 1835. Theallotment 
system was introduced in 1836, and the 
following year the commitments were 
reduced to one. 

«It does not appear to your Commit- 
tee, that these important benefits are 
purchased at the expense of any other in- 
terest. All the witnesses were unani- 
mous as to the punctuality with which 
the rents of those allotments, which are 
under proper managemment, are paid. 
Numerous instances have been mention- 
ed, where the produce of an allotment 
has been effectual in heeping men from ap- 
plying for parochial relief.” —pp. 226-27. 





We commit these most cheering and 
important statements to the serious 
consideration of every landlord. Every 
possessor of land should have in his 
hands, the “ Remedies for the Perils of 
the Nation ;” nor need any fear that 
its perusal, however useful, will be 
laborious or dry, for, from cover to 
cover, the book is as entertaining as a 
romance. 





SOME NEW JOTTINGS IN MY NOTE-BOOK.——SECOND GATHERING. 
BY A DREAMER. 


.” “I wish you saw me half starting out of my chair; with what confidence, as I grasp the elbow of it, I look 
up, catching the idea even sometimes before it half-way reaches me ! 






“ I believe in my conscience, I intercept many a thought which Heaven intended for another man."— 


Thirteen. 


Tue characteristic possession of the 
Intellectual is, what Aristotle happily 
calls, the Atiriger Ozma, (second eye). 
They see things, not so much as they 
exist, but as they appear—not so much 
in their naked reality, as rendered 
graceful by a thousand attractive asso- 
ciations. And to these clothing deco- 
rations all their reading and know- 
ledge, all their memories from far, and 
kindling hopes illumining the future, 
essentially contribute. Joys, long ago 





“ They tell but dreams."— Mars. HEMANS. 


STERNE, 





their own, are revived for them sud- 
denly—they know not how—by sounds 
and sights which were once only too 
familiar. Feelings that have slumbered 
for long years start back into life, obe- 
dient to some mysterious summoner ; 
and, like the dead in the latter day 
arising from their graves, awaken 
never todie more. The world within 
them is in this way inextricably blended 
with the world of Nature, which lies 
without ; and they act and are acted 
on in turns. For, in its wayward im- 
pulses, the Mind gives its colouring to 
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the beauteous earth, on which it is so- 
journing; andreceives again, and often 
unconsciously, its deepest impressions 
from the things taking place on all 
sides around it. 

When we turn to the records of the 
higher feelings of man, with which the 
Muse presents us, we at once perceive 
how dependent they are upon this re- 
flex principle of the Mind and Nature. 
We call them, in their expression, 
Poetry ; not because, as in our own lan- 
guage, they chiefly seek the adventi- 
tious help of rhyme, but because, even 
as the word itself imports, they are 
emphatically a creation—a making of 
a world of light and glory out of the 
formless void of men’s thoughts, and a 
peopling of that world with idealities, 
until they stand forth living existences. 
And what though in these worlds of 
men’s making, there hangs full often 
overhead a weeping sky ; or a firma- 
ment in which thick sullen clouds shut 
out the nearer prospect of the heaven 
behind them—surely the times are 
many when these all are cleared away, 
and the sun shines out in joyfulness ; 
or else the moon and stars, with their 
calmer beams, flood the whole horizon 
with splendour. It is when he con- 
templates the marvels which are thus 
laid open to him, and looks upon them 
in all their breadth, and depth, and 
length, and height, and measures all 
with his own deep heart, the Poet feels 
his richness ; for every thing there is 
his, to understand, to admire, to ap- 
propriate. 

ere, also, we immediately discover 
the poverty of the Unthinking. They 
have the same field of operation before 
them, but they know not how to em- 
ploy themselves init. Nature cannot 
find its way into their heart. Its won- 
ders affect them no more than do co- 
lours the blind man’s eye. The vision 
which discovers a glory in every work 
of God’s hand, and finds a lovely 
meaning and fitness in all things 
around, is not theirs; and in that 
want they are for ever poor. When 
Wordsworth would show to us one 
of his most uninviting characters, he 
draws him in conformity to this, and 
in so doing stamps him as low and de- 


graded, He says of Peter Bell— 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead cote before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. . 
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In vain, through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread, 

* When Peter on some April morn, 
Beneath the broom or budding thorn, 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 


Atnoon, when, by the forest’s edge, 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. 


On a fair prospect some have looked, 
And felt, as 1 have heard them say, 
As if the moving time had been 

A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gazed themselves away. 


Within the breast of Peter Bell 
These silent raptures found no place, * 


Now, in these we have the hard 
man painted for us far more vividly 
than in all the description which suc- 
ceeds, of his slouching gait, and wild 
looks, and lawlesslife. His disposition 
is drawn, in which we have far more 
than in the delineation of his outward 
features. He loved not Nature, and in 
this want of love his humanity disap- 
peared. But contrast with this the 
— description, in another place, of 

is own feelings, in reference to the 
same subject ; and can you help loving 
the one who could write thus ? 


“ ‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”” 


Ay, too deep for outward show—too 
full almost for inward understanding. 
That clothing, those vermeil dyes, that 
finished beauty, who gave all these ? 
And if they be what they be, what must 
their Maker be? Questions not to be 
fully answered on this side the grave. 

When the power of taking Nature to 
our heart fails us, and we begin to see 
in Life only barrenness and unredeemed 
solitude, the heart is dead, and man 
the living tomb of his former self. He 
has exhausted the world: all is known. 
And how miserable would that self- 
mourner be, had he no thoughts of 
the limitless eternity before him, and 
the good things which God has prepared 
for them that love him ! 


Sourteen. 


The feeling sufficient to humble an 
one is the knowledge of the little ef- 
fect of the death of individuals, and 
consequently of our own. We die 
singly, and for this reason are not 
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missed. The many live on, caring no- 
thing for the loss.* A corner of the 
public news suffices for the date of the 
decease ; but tells nothing of what has 
been endured ere that heart burst, and 
that head fell backinto stillness. There 
is no Passover with Time. Not once 
in the night only, but all night long, 
and through all nights of the year, doth 
the Shadow stalk through our world, 
and sweep away, in the miscellaneous 
gathering of his scythe, the herb and 
the weed, the long flaunting grass and 
the delicately-formed flower. He makes 
his pickings here and there, but as- 
suredly takes to himself something 
every where. And it is even because 
his incursions are gradual and irregu- 
lar, men think not of them. The fo- 
rest is not hewn down at once, but the 
individual trees are removed at inter- 
vals, and so their loss is little regarded, 
and their place speedily supplied. 

Generations become, if 1 may use 
the phrase, in this way, “ dove-tailed” 
into one another ; and human life never 
ceases amidst the abundance of human 
deaths. We are contemporaries with 
the lingering remnants of our prede- 
cessors ; they were once so with those 
before them, and our grandsires again 
with a farther-off race of people. And 
so blent in one huge mass stands forth 
the human species—one extremity 
reaching far away, even to the gate of 
Eden, and within it, and participating 
in the things done there; and the 
other busy at the wonders of to-day, 
the steam ship of the Atlantic, and the 
factory power-loom. Thus the river 
flows on, compounded though it be of 
mere drops, whose importance to the 
whole is so little, that their removal 
forms no sensible diminution. The 
vacancy is forthwith filled up, and the 
tide runs on—whither ? 

Hence we find the succession in all 
human ranks and offices is an uninter- 
rupted thing. The ermined judge be- 
comes, after a while, contemporaneous 
with a rising and junior race; and 
when, in the fulness of his years, he 
quits his high dignity, it is to give 
place to those who will connect him 
with another race of men. So is it 
each day, and the unwearied foot-falls 
of Uhange keep continually advancing. 


Hitteen. 


Are the senses sensual in their en- 
joyment? I think not, unless they are 
made so. I believe their character to 
depend wholly on the individual mind, 
which can debase or exalt them, ac- 
cording as it loves goodness or its op- 
posite. True it is, that because these 
wonderful faculties are so frequently 
perverted, and their bodily portion 
made to preponderate, we have formed 
from them the word synonymous with 
* carnal,” and the sensualist means the 
person devoted to fleshly enjoyment 
alone. But it need not be so; and as 
they were never given to us for this de- 
grading use, so in their gratification 
it is possible for us to find the holiest 
and most blessed joys. 

When the senses become the me- 
dium through which the soul commu- 
cates with worldly things, and in them 
the more exalted feelings of our na- 
ture find their outlets—they almost 
lose their corporeal character, and are 
made the means of purely spiritual 
enjoyment. Memory, Imagination, 
Hope, communicate to them a subli- 
mating power; and whatsoever of 
them is bodily is made subservient to 
every hallowed feeling of which we are 
capable. In reference to the first- 
named quality, a friend wrote to me 
lately—* If you want a quick recollec- 
tion of childhood, pluck a primrose 
and smell to it ;” and in that saying my 
friend showed his wise and understand- 
ing heart. For here the sense is sug- 
gestive to such a degree, that you can- 
not help calling to mind the careless 
days when the meadow was your play- 
place, and those gentle flowers your 
dear companions. I know, too, that if 
I wished for a vivid recollection of 
friends, dear though distant, I should 
seek for certain strains of music, in 
which their memories lie embalmed. 
What ideas does not Sight also afford, 
whether in gazing on the parting gift, 
or, better still, beholding the faithful 
portrait, in which the Dead yet live! 

I do not think, therefore, that the 
senses are, in themselves, aught but 
holy and pure. Their lamentable abuse 
is no argument against their noble in- 
tention. But they take their tinge 


* I know that while the Unit die, 
The Myriad live immortally. 


“ The Dying Flower.” Friedrich Rickert. 
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according as soul or body prevail, and 
work ruin often where they might af- 
ford satisfying happiness. 


Sirsteen. 


The first death in a family is a kind 
of social epoch, unforgotten for ever 
by the survivors. It may be that, 
during many years, no chasm has been 
made in the old appearances about the 
fire-side; and the father and mother, 
who married young, have grown grey 
in one another's society, and yet the 
children of their hopes have been all 
spared to them. o doubt, in the 
homes they quitted to form a new one, 
desolation and change have come long 
ago, and the Forms they loved so well 
in their childish days have been laid to 
rest in the peaceful church-yard. But 
here, by their own hearthstone, death 
has never been; and though sickness 
came at intervals, it duly departed, and 
left them their dear ones all unscathed. 
They hear of friends and acquaintances 
dropping out of life continually, and 
each year does not more surely sweep 
away the light covering of the trees, 
than carry off some among whom 
their place once was; still the sense 
of mortality is only faintly impressed 
upon them, and it seems as though 
they should yet escape. Suddenly, all 
is changed! The magic circle which 
erewhile kept out the Fearful Shape, 
is o’erleaped; and at once all the 
thoughts of the survivors are altered. 
Either a young babe, whose eyes had 
hardly opened on the world, is snatched 
away; or the youth who gladdened 
them with {every delightful promise, 
or sometimes the father himself, in the 
midst of his anxious care and labour, 
is removed ; or, the dear mother sum- 
moned away from their presence, for 
whose good she seemed only to live. 

That family is thenceforth changed. 
Its character is solemnized to a de- 
gree, which those best feel who know 
that one of themselves belongs no 
more to earth, but to the eternal 
world. After a while, one more fol- 
lows, passing from darkness into per- 
fect light. Then, perhaps, there will 
be a cessation; and in five or six 
years another departs, and another ; 
and thus the family is divided, with 
part on earth, and part in heaven; 
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while the latter gradually enlarges 
itself -at the expense of the former, 
until in a few years the whole are lost 
to men’s sight in this world, and their 
old places know them no more. 

Yet I am sure that these family 
changes, whether at their commence- 
ment or in their progress, are to many 
the veriest blessings they could receive. 
After the first death, we learn to look 
upon the grave in a different light 
from our former wont. We feel a 
kind of partnership in it. We are 
strangers no more to its effect and 
power. The moral nature is im- 
proved by that which so anguished 
the mental. Wishes and hopes be- 
come ours, which the world could not 
give us; and even when we are leav- 
ing the earth for ever, we dwell on 
the probability of those departed An- 
gels watching over the struggles of 
the Spirit, and being its guides in its 
flight through distant worlds to the 
throne of God. 

It is well to reckon your dead as 
still yours; for why should we, even 
in words, disown their continued re- 
lation to us? It is generally done so, 
when those members of the family are 
counted as though they no more be- 
long to it. The feeling, on which 
Wordsworth has founded one of his 
most touching ballads (“ We are Se- 
ven”), is not only fitted for childhood, 
but a blessed one for all ages—the 
little girl could not understand why 
her dead brothers were no longer her 
brothers, and she continued calling 
them so. 


Sebenteen, 


When we compare the far-searching 
thoughts of manhood with the weak 
development of the mind in a child, it 
is almost a natural inquiry to make, 
Is the transition from the latter state to 
the former so smooth and gradual, that 
its course cannot be traced? I am 
sure that with the thousand who live 
almost animal existences, the case is, 
that they know not when they became 
men, and put away childish things. 
Unmarking the growth of intellect 
within them, the day slowly brightened 
from the morning beam; and though 
they may recollect well when they 
revelled over their toys and trinkets, 
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and acknowledge that at present they 
have no care for these things; yet 
life with them was a gradual unfold- 
ing, and the change came upon them 
all unapprehended. 

Others, however, spring into man- 
hood asit were with a single bound. 
The sunlight bursts upon them at 
once, and oh! what a glorious pros- 
pect of the heaven and of nature is 
then revealed to their wondering eyes. 
Before, they were patient inquirers, 
a-thirsting for knowledge continually, 
but slaking that thirst all the while at 
the wells by the wayside, planted there 
by man. Now, with their own souls 
for their guides, they wander awa 
from these dusty trackways, and see 
out for themselves refreshing draughts 
from the natural rock or the living 
stone. Too well do I remember when 
in one and the same day the knowledge 
that I was a man came strangely upon 
me; and how, from being in the 
morning a weak child, I found myself 
at going down of the sun strong in 
purpose, high in daring, firm in re- 
solve. With what wonder did I, long 
afterwards, read those very things 
brought into the light of language, 
and the plain testimony given me that 
others had felt them beside. In the 
dedication of the “ Revolt of Islam” I 
read— 


Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, 
when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth 


did pass. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep: a fresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
| And wept—I knew notwhy. *# # # 


And then I clasped my hands, and look’d around ; 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny 
ground— 
So without shame I spake :—* I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power.’ 


Cighteen. 


There are no such things as “ trifles” 
in life ; but rather—only for the para- 
dox—whatare usually determined such, 
are the mighty arbiters of life and 
death—things on which man’s happi- 
ness is continually dependent. A ship 
is to sail for one of our colonies, and 
two friends agree to bear each other 
company in the long voyage. One 
arrives at the vessel's side in due 
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course, and is taken on boatd; the 
other there is no account of for the 
time, and the sails are spread, and the 
ship leaves port. She goes down, and 
is no more heard of, and with her the 
crew perish. The friend on board is 
lost ; but he who was left behind is 
perfectly secure, and lives for long 
years aheewntds. And to what casual 
circumstance is his preservation to be 
apparently attributed ?—a forgetting 
a hat-box or trunk—a cold or head- 
ache—a dispute with the cabman, or 
an overturn half a mile from the ves- 
sel. And so he lives on, and his com- 
panion, more punctual, has perished. 

This is merely an instance. No- 
thing is farther from my thoughts 
than the losing sight of the moral go- 
vernment of the Almighty, or ascrib- 
ing to chance what, no doubt, was the 
fulfilment of His mysterious will. But 
what I desire to urge is this—that we 
are wrong in calling little things un- 
important things. They are generally 
the reverse. They form links in the 
stupendous chain of human existence— 
small, perhaps, in themselves, yet 
having immensity dependent on them. 
And until we begin to estimate “ trifles” 
in their true importance, we shall not 
view life rightly. The fleeting mo- 
ment soon mounts to the minute—the 
minute to the hour—the hour to the 
day—the day to the year; and when 
the three score and ten of these last 
are finished—as how quickly they are! 
where are we ? 

To descend in our reflections: if 
you want to estimate any person 
aright, look to him not in the larger 
we of his life, but in the lesser. 
Trifles tell the character. Every one 
is on his guard in great matters, and 
imagines the lighter portions of his 
conduct are needless to attend to: 
thus in these latter he is seen his real 
self. 


_— 


Nineteen. 


Old Butler (Hudibras) has minor 
poems that are unjustly neglected. I 
remember some of his “ Miscellaneous 
Thoughts” are full of vigorous life 
and quaint beauty. In one he attacks 
navigation for having once saved man, 
res since then continually destroying 
him :— 
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Navigation, that withstood 
The mortal fury of the Fiood, 

And proved the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the wave, 
Has for it taught the sea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind, 

That by degrees has swallowed more 
Than all it ever drowned before. 





Again: the following, which pos- 
sesses more delicacy of feeling than 
you might have expected from him, 
has had the merit of inspiring the muse 
of Scott :— 


Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess ; 
For, could it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate, 
hich all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, 
It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality. 
‘Translate to earth the joys above, 
For nothing goes to heaven but love. 


In the Lay of the last Minstrel, we 
have— 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And man helow, and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 


Cwenty. 


It is a curious thing to trace in 
a language the lingering remains of 
its originally symbolic character. Whe- 
ther all nations made use of picto- 
rial representations at first, is, of 
course, a question ; but we can, with- 
out difficulty, even now discover how 
the artificial word is frequently only 
the visible emblem expressed—a spoken 
sign, in short. In hieroglyphics, an 
eye would be the natural representa- 
tion of Deity, as the Being who sees 
all things. In a lower sense it would 
be applicable to persons in authority, 
whose office would be thus well sha- 
dowed forth. And so, the Chinese 
name for a ruler is “an eye.” The 
barbarian eyes” was the synonym for 
the British officers during the late 
hostilities. Our own language, in its 
advance towards refinement, continues 
not the word, but the thought. We 
have “ overseer” to express one who 
has charge of any thing, and whose 
duty is to “ eye” it. 


ae 


Twenty-one. 


How strange it is, that the same 
world and the very same human life 
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should, from varying circumstances, be 
so differently viewed by men, that they 
no longer seem the same things. It 
is easy to understand how life must be 
a far different thing to the rich and to 
the poor—how the former can bring 
himself to regard it as one scene of 
riotous joy, through which he is to 
run, he cares not how long; and how 
the latter can feel in his privations and 
sorrow, that the grave is the only rest 
for him, for that there his struggles 
for the daily bread” will at last have 
ceased. Again, life is a wholly diffe- 
rent thing to the despot and to the 
slave—to the sub. in a marching 
regiment, and the ever-fixed country 
curate—to the “sweet little cherub 
aloft,” the young middy, and the first 
lord of the admiralty. But I do not 
want to deal with these obvious cases, 
when I find more curious illustrations 
in those who meet and mix day after 
day together as equals. 

Now take a sprinkling of your city 
acquaintance—men that you are “glad 
to meet,” and to welcome to your 
board, and see how every single one 
of the dozen has his own notions on 
this theme, and views life from a diffe- 
rent quarter and in a different light 
from the rest. And not only the 
varying dispositions of men, but their 
professional engagements, come here 
into play, narrow the mind, and give 
it its unconscious bias. Take the 
doctor near you, and what does he 
think of life? Why, all mankind are 
divided by him into two classes—the 
sick and the hale—those who need his 
help, and those who are, independent 
of it. Sicknesses, which are the epi- 
sodes of pain in most people’s history, 
are for him so many things of course, 
and subjects of his daily contemplation. 
He may listen with friendly attention 
to your last witticism, or grow de- 
lighted with your apropos anecdote 
and your well-told story; but what is 
all this to the interest with which he 
contemplates you, when you say your 
rest by night is broken, and give him 
a confidential imparting of all your 
bodily torments? Mark now the ex- 
cited, half-pleased eye—the noncha- 
lance of the adept in what appears 
so strange to you. You are his for a 
time to come—you belong to the class 
where lie his sympathies. 

The rest may stand over for the 
present ; but the summing of the mat. 
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ter is, that on every man’s brow is 
more or less legibly written what is 
the leading object of his life, which 
again determine his ideas about this 
present world. Live only with obser- 
vation, and a short converse will show 
you these and other things; for in a 
man’s views of life are faithfully mir- 
rored, not only his daily occupations, 
but the substance of his desires. And 
I need not tell you, when you know 
them, to avoid those who think their 
fellow-men only so many helps to ad- 
vance their own interests, and use 
them accordingly. I lately met with 
this pleasant doggrel— 


A troop went pacing by, in easy ken 
Of one who Vested in his idle wherry ; 

He wondered much why heaven created men, 
Who had no need to pass across the ferry. 


-é 


Cwenty-tivo. 


* Astonishment of heart” was one of 
the fearful woes denounced on Israel, 
(Deut. xxviii. 28.) should she turn to 
apostasy. Is it possible to experience 
this in our own day? J think so. Imagine 
that strange state of the mind, in which 
from the intensity of abstraction, the 
common uses and meanings of things 
around youare forgotten. You donot un- 
derstand, you find, any thing. A bewil- 
dering mass of vain conjecture occupies 
your senses, anda perpetual wonderment 
at all things—and especially at yourself 
—seizes upon you. The past—how 
strange is it! You can hardly deem 
that it is you have gone through, and 
enacted so much; you can hardly con- 
vince yourself of the reality of scenes, 
which at other times, almost without 
bidding, recur to your memory. You 
think over them, but they wear to your 
inquiring gaze none of the lineaments 
of personality. Were you sorrowful ? 
You experience now more the tender- 
ness of sympathy for a fellow mourner, 
than the actual heart-bending wretch- 
edness which follows personal calamity. 
And were you happy? Alas! no re- 
flected beam from your then heavenly 
sunshine will light up now the shadows 
of your heart. You rather contem- 
plate some wondrous picture, or listen 
to some thrilling story, than experience 
the feeling which assuredly follows 
when self is engaged. In short, a per- 
sonal identity no longer displays to you 
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its connecting link. You know such 
things happened ; but you cannot deem 
that it was you acted in them. 

And in other respects, likewise, the 
clearness of mental satisfaction is as 
equally wanting. The fact you do not 
question ; but the reason is to you im- 
pervious. ‘ Wherefore is it so?” is 
your searching inquiry ; and no answer 
sufficiently convincing is ever returned 
to you. You wander up and down, 
but find not the stable rest. Your 
dream, the further you advance into it, 
becomes only the more mazy and con- 
fused. Your speculations are erected, 
only to be speedily destroyed. And 
you then, in its fullest extent, experi- 
ence how there may bea curse in— 
astonishment of heart! 


eee 


Cwenty-three. 


D'Israeli,, in his curious miscellany, 
gives what he calls the “ history of the 
skeleton of Death ;” and shows how— 
inconsistently with their higher faith—it 
is Christians who have alone found their 
symbol for the last change, in the 
figure of a gaunt anatomy. The 
Greeks and Romans, heathens as they 
were, never revelled in any such ghastly 
emblem; nor “ polluted their imagi- 
nation with the contents of the charnel- 
house.” With them “a butterfly on 
the extremity of an extinguished lamp, 
held up by the messenger of the gods, 
intently gazing above, implied a dedi- 
cation of that soul; Love, with a 
melancholy air, his legs crossed, lean- 
ing on an inverted torch, the flame thus 
naturally extinguishing itself, elegantly 
denoted the cessation of human life; a 
rose, sculptured on a sarcophagus, or 
the emblems of Epicurean life traced 
on it, in a skull wreathed by a chaplet 
of flowers, such as they wore at their 
convivial meetings ; a flask of wine, a 
patera, and the small bones used as 
dice ; all these symbols were indirect 
allusions to death, veiling its painful 
recollections.” The very word was 
indirectly made use of ; and sleep— 
death’s twin brother, was named in his 
stead. 

It is to the barbarisms of Monkery, 
we can trace this horrible image. 
Hear D'Israeli again. ‘“ When the 
Christian religion spread over Europe, 
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the world changed !—the certainty of 
a future state of existence, by the ar- 
tilices of wicked worldly men, terrified 
instead of consoling human nature ; 
and in the resurrection, the ignorant 
multitude seemed rather to have dread- 
ed retribution, than to have hoped for 
remuneration. The horrors with 
which Christianity was afterwards dis- 
guised, arose in the corruptions of 
Christianity among those insane asce- 
tics, who, misinterpreting the ‘ word of 
life,’ trampled on nature, and imagined 
that to secure an existence in the other 
world, it was necessary not to exist in 
the one in which God had placed them. 
The dominion of mankind fell into the 
usurping hands of those imperious monks 
whose artifices trafficked with the terrors 
of ignorantand hypochondriac ‘keisers 
and kings.’ The scene was darkened 
by penances and by pilgrimages, by 
midnight vigils, by miraculous shrines, 
and bloody flagellations ;  spectres 
started up amidst their tenebres; mil- 
lions of masses increased their super- 
natural influence. Amidst this general 
gloom of Europe, their troubled ima- 
ginations were frequently predicting 
the end of the world. It was at this 
period that they first beheld the grave 
yawn, and Death, in the gothic form of 
a gaunt anatomy, parading through 
the universe! The people were fright- 
ened, as they viewed every where, 
hang before their eyes, in the twilight 
of their cathedrals, and their pale clois- 
ters, the most revolting emblems of 
death. They startled the traveller on 
the bridge; they stared on the sinner 
in the carvings of his table and chair ; 
the spectre moved in the hangings of 
the apartment ; it stood in the niche, 
and was the picture of their sitting- 
room; it was worn in their rings ; 
while the illuminator shaded the bony 
phantom in the margins of their 
‘hore,’ their primers, and their bre- 
viaries. Their barbarous taste per- 
ceived no absurdity in giving action to 
a heap of dry bones, which could only 
keep together in a state of immova- 
bility and repose ; nor that it was bur- 
lesquing the awful idea of the resur- 
rection, by exhibiting the incorruptible 
spirit under the unnatural and ludi- 
crous figure of mortality drawn out of 
the corruption of the grave.” We can- 
not tell how far to it may be attributed, 
likewise, that strongest passion of man- 
kind—the fear of death! 
Vou, XXIV.—No, 139. 
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I find in one of Bulwer’s works, 
“The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” the 
laudable effort to paint the genius un- 
der a graceful type, indeed—that of 
calm and tranquil beauty :— 


‘‘As the fairies sped along the troubled 
air, a pale and beautiful form met them 
by the way; and the fairies paused and 
trembled, for the power of that sha 
could vanquish even them. It was the 
form of a female, with golden hair, 
crowned with a chaplet of withered 
leaves; her bosoms, of an exceeding 
beauty, lay bare to the wind, and an in- 
fant was clasped between them, hushed 
into a sleep so still that neither the roar 
of the thunder, nor the livid lightning 
flashing from cloud to cloud, could even 
ruffle, much less arouse, the slumberer. 
And the face of the female was unut- 
terably calm and sweet, (though with a 
something of severe,) there was no line 
nor wrinkle in her hueless brow; care 
never wrote its effacing character upon 
that everlasting beauty. It knew no sor- 
row or change; ghost-like and shadowy, 
floated on that shape through the abyss 
of time, governing the world with an 
unquestioned and noiseless sway. And 
the children of the green solitudes of 
the earth—the lovely fairies of my tale 
—shuddered as they gazed, and recog- 
nized the form of Death!” 


How beautifully similar, and yet truly 
characteristic of himself, is Words- 
worth’s fine sonnet :— 


Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne, 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did 
shroud ; 

Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 

But all the steps and ground about were strown 

With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 

Ever ow on; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, yours, who cried before that cloud, 

** Thou art our king, O Death, to thee we groan!"” 

Those steps I mounted, as the vapours gave 

Smooth way; and I beheld the face of One 

Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven, that seemed to have 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone : 

A lovely beauty in a summer grave. 


—— 


Cwentyp-four. 


At times I can realize to myself the 
possibility of our entering upon eter- 
nity, without any of that amaze and 
horror, which is the general feeling 
of men when they think of what is 


to be after death. No doubt—apart 

from man’s sinfulness, and his conse- 

quent terror of appearing in his 

Creator’s presence—our chief dread of 

eternity arises from its marvellous se- 
E 
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crets being so entirely hidden from us. 
We are leaving a world with which 
we have grown acquainted, for a state 
of which we know nothing, excepting 
that little which we have obscurely 
told us in the book of God. We quit 
the warm fireside, the dear company 
of friends, the enjoyment of books and 
of conversation, and all the delights of 
communion with Nature ; for what ?— 
not the grave, and worm, and shroud, 
as the answer would seem; for these 
are only the portion of what is now 
dust, but—for a life unfamiliar and 
strange; a life, in which for a time, at 
least, we are to be disembodied ; a life, 
in which we shall see and share in such 
things, as we have never hitherto wit- 
nessed, and that with beings wholly 
different from those we have about us 
now | 

Yet may we not, without blame, 
reason from analogy, and draw com- 
fort from the progress of things with 
us in our present state? Why should 
not these strange things, eternal though 
they be, become almost as naturally 
ours—after a while, and when the first 
shock of surprise is over—as what oc- 
curs to us daily, or has occurred in 
times gone by? If, in the gracious 
purposes of God to us, they be made 
ours by degrees, will not the slow un- 
folding of them in a manner adapt 
them for our comprehension. How 
es strange were some things of 
this life to us at one time, which now, 
from repetition, or from better know- 
ledge, are of almost ordinary occur- 
rence! They do not surprise us any 
more. We have learned to know them ; 
and find no wonder in what before, 
perhaps, never even entered the field 
of our contemplation. 

And I can almost fancy, from an at- 
tentive study of myself, that there may 
be within us, latent powers both of 
mind and body, which, called forth, 
as they shall be, perhaps, by death it- 
self, may adapt us instantaneously for 
the future life. This would carry out 
the sublime hypothesis of Bishop 
Butler, that death may be after all— 
like our birth—only the natural con- 
veyance to our existing, immediately 
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and of course, in a higher state of re- 
flection— Powers it may be,too,of which 
we are ourselves wholly ignorant, not 
more of their possession than of their 
extent. Hereafter we may find that 
they lay within us, yet we never knew 
of them. Death came to us ; and 
when the body died, they burst into 
life. ‘ That which thou sowest,” said 
the Apostle, “is not quickened, except 
it die!” Whocould imagine that from 
the death, and the death alone, of the 
seed, should spring up the blade, the 
ear, and full corn in the ear? The 
principle ef life—life renewed and 
marvellously expanded—was there ; 
but not the closest examination, nor 
all the microscopic power of man, 
could detect it—until it died. 

Regarding the nature of these in- 
creased powers, when their secret 
existence, even now, is shown to be 
possible, it may be lawful to argue 
that, however superior to, they will not 
be unlike what we at present enjoy. 
The truth is, that in the possession of 
our present faculties, we are sur- 
rounded by daily mysteries, which 
cease to be regarded as such, only on 
account of our frequent familiarity with 
them. Ido not think we could frame 
any idea of them, if the goodness of 
God had never bestowed them on us. 
For instance, were the sense of hearing 
not ours, what notion could we form 
of the ravishing strains of music ; now 
faint and low, and melting the heart 
into tears of tenderness ; now wild and 
stormy, and giving us to soar away on 
morning wings almost to heaven it- 
self? Yet here is a gift common to 
all, enjoyed by the pauper as well by 
the prince ; and we are not surprised 
at its marvels, because we know of their 
existence, and have tasted their de- 
lights. And, similarly, it is quite within 
the bounds of comprehension, that our 
future powers, wonderful however they 
be, may, in being imparted to us, 
lose their mysterious character ; and 
as they will be no less in Almighty 
reach to bestow than our present ones, 
so they may lie perfectly within our 
matared capability at once to receive 
and naturally to enjoy. 





The Infanticide Mother. 


THE INFANTICIDE MOTHER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D, 


Hark !—'tis the clanging bells’ drear sound! 
Come, Sisters, to the grave with me— 
Look there !—the hand hath moved its round, 
Come on—in God’s name let it be. 
Receive, fond world, this last, last tear ; 
This sigh for raptures that are o’er ; 
Thy poison’d spells, alas! were dear— 
Enchantress, they shall charm no more. 


And must I for cold burial earth 
Leave all the happy sun makes bright ? 
—Sweet season of the rose’s birth ! 
Farewell !—Love’s spring-time of delight ! 
Farewell, ye golden-tissued dreams! 
Ye fancies that in Eden play ! 
Ye flowers of Heaven, on which the beams 
Shall never smile of earthly day ! 


How gay it was—with rose-knots rad— 
My swan-like dress! How heavenly fair 
Shone the young living roses, spread 
In my long locks of yellow hair ! 
Victim !—whose blood malignant powers 
Of evil claim,—no rose-knots now 
On thy white dress !—for joyous flowers, 
A coarse black death-band binds the brow ! 


Weep ye, who see the lilies wave 

In stainless bloom—your emblems still,— 
Ye, to whom guardian Nature gave 

Soft hearts, and angels’ strength of will! 
I felt too fondly,— Feeling is 

Its victim’s execution sword : 
He vow'd and wept—and I was his,— 

And I was his,—for I ador’d! 


Perhaps, e’en now, with jest and smile, 
He flutters round some happier maid ; 
Nor at her toilet thinks, the while, 
What fate is hers, before betray'd: 
E’en now his lip may court the kiss, 
His hand the vagrant tresses twine ; 
His blood may bound alive to bliss, 
While the sharp death-stroke scatters mine. 


Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far or near, 
Louisa’s death-psalm follow thee ! 
A dull, damp tolling fret thine ear,— 
The last low knell that tolls for me! 
If, to his breast—another prest, 
With murmuring words of love decoy, 
Pierce through his brain,—drear bell, and stain 
With blood the visionary joy! 
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Traitor, was—woman flung to shame? 

My tears ?—my pangs ?—my wrongs—unfelt ? 
And—the young unborn life—a claim 

That makes the wild-wood tiger melt ? 
—Proud flies his bark,—while I remain 

The sails with wistful eyes pursuing. 
Beware his sighs, ye maids of Seine— 

And the false smiles that were my ruin! 


Here—on his mother’s heart—the child, 
At rest, in sweet and golden sleep, 

Like the young morning rose-bud smiled— 
A smile so soft it made me weep. 

Oh! in his looks I loved to trace 
Features, how fatal, and how fair ! 

Looks—my delight and my disgrace— 
That spoke of love and of despair ! 


« Where is my sire ?”—his mute eye cries,;— 
Less dreadful were the thunder’s peal. 
** Where is thy spouse ?”—my heart replies, — 
And who can tell what pangs I feel ? 
In vain wouldst thou thy father seek, 
In vain, poor orphan’d bastard boy ! 
Another's child will press his cheek, 
While mine must mourn our guilty joy. 


Thy mother |—the heart agony 
To be alone upon the earth— 
To find the very fount of joy 
All bitterness, and pine in dearth ! 
Grief stares me from thy countenance— 
Sad echoes of sweet days gone by 
Chime in thy voice—and in thy glance 
Are pangs more bitter than to die. 


Anguish it is to look on thee— 
Anguish—to miss thee from my sight. 
His kisses—once so dear to me— 
In thine like scourging Furies smite. 
And evermore, the oaths he swore, 
As from the grave, in thunders dread, 
Again are breath’d,—and round me wreath'd 
A hydra twines—my child is dead. 


Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far and fast 
Flee from that angry spectre—flee ! 
His icy arms are round thee cast— 
He howls in thunder after thee. 
Think on his death-glance, when the light 
Of soft stars pants in silent skies ! 
The blood upon his garment bright 
Will lash thee back from Paradise. 


All lifeless at my feet he lay ;— 
With icy stare aghast I stood ; 
And felt my own blood flow away 
With every drop of that young blood. 
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Hark !—'tis the jailor’s tread—Again— 
Hush !—’tis my beating bosom's breath— 
Oh, that these pangs of fiery pain 
Were over in the chill of death! 


Ludolph !—in Heaven God may forgive ! 
The sinner dies, forgiving thee.’ 

In thy dark bosom, Earth, receive 
My wrongs! let all forgotten be. 

Wake, slumbering embers! See, the blaze 
Starts up in triumph—feasts upon 

His written vows—in triumph preys 
On kisses—tears—'till All is gone! 


Frail rose of Youth—how fugitive 

Thy tints !—and Love,—how false a dream! 
Here, on the scaffold—here I give 

My curse to beauty’s treacherous gleam ! 
And weeps the headsman for my sake ? 

Haste—bind my eyes,—and have no thought 
Of grief for me!—The lily break !— 

Pale headsman, tremble not ! 





VERSES FROM THE SPANISH OF BELLAJO—A. D, 1562, 


TO THE DONNA M » BY THE SEA. 


May I believe my heart, or trust my eye— 
Art thou of flesh and blood, or some sad thought 
Born of my mind, and living in the sigh 
Ever from thee, or from the ocean, brought ? 
Let me believe thee what my heart has sought 
Lingering at evening by the lonely sea, 
And be the Spirit of its Mystery. 


Hearken awhile where now thy feet are straying 
In pleasant bays beside the sighing wave ; 

Listen where in the waves my thoughts, delaying, 
Like them, for words, around thee mourn and rave. 


RECEIVING WITHERED VIOLETS FROM THE DONNA Memon 


Micur'st thou be fair as I believed thee true, 
And could my lips these withered leaves renew, 
Beauty would clothe thy features, and thy heart 
Eternal Spring :—but if, indeed, thou art 

Like these vain blossoms of an hour,—depart! 
Let the hour perish and the blossoms die, 

And as I thought thee be to Memory. 


Hadst thou but what I gave thee in my thought, 
I would not think the Summer bloomed like thee :— 
Less, (if the truth my withering doubt have brought,) 
Leaves thee like Winter,—and my thought is free. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


** Ha, ha, ha)” cried Hargood, with a 
dry, mocking laugh. “So the dead 
have come to life ape Stand, sir, 
and give an account of yourself.— Lady, 
you are a mighty skilful plotter, but 
we have doubled upon you, and I will 
not quit this house till I find this 
bird’s nest.” 

“Run round, Annie,” whispered 
Lady Margaret to her niece, “ through 
the secret chamber, by the passage to 
the left and the door in the wall, where 
you will see a bolt. It will lead you 
to the hall. Bring our men upon 
them from behind: we will fight for 
it still.” 

Miss Walton took a step to obey ; 
but the movement was not unperceived 
by the captain of the militia, who ex- 
diame, in aloud voice, turning his 
head slightly towards his men, 

“Cover them with your guns !— 
Whoever stirs a step, 1 order them 
to fire!” he added, addressing the 
party at the entrance of the room. 

But the stout-hearted old lady was 
not to be daunted; and, motioning the 
earl back, she suddenly shut-to the 
door, turned the key, and stepped be- 
hind the shelter of the wall, Deion 
Annie with her, 

There was a momentary pause, to 
hear if Captain Hargood would keep 
his word; but not a gun was fired, 
and Lady Margaret reiterated her 
desire that Annie would run round 
and bring her tenantry from the hall 
into the rear of the roundheads. 

“But no,” she cried, interrupting 
herself. ‘Come with me, Annie. 
Come with me, my lord. They must 
be some time breaking in.” 

“Tt is useless, I fear, dear lady,” 
said the earl. ‘ They have better in- 
formation than we imagined, and I 
think have been reinforced. There 
seem to me to be more than twenty 
men, so that most probably your peo- 
ple are disarmed.” 

* Hark,” cried Annie Walton,— 


“there is a trumpet without! Oh, 
they have many more with them, de- 
pend upon it!” 

‘A trumpet,” cried Lady Mar- 
garet, listening, and her withered face 
assuming a look of joy as she heard 
the long, shrill blast, ringing upon the 
air. “ So there is! So there is! Cava- 
liers, to the rescue! This is our dear 
Arrah’s doing. These are king's 
troops, my lord. No roundheaded 
puritan ever blew a blast like that.” 

“On my life, I believe it is true,” 
cried the earl, approaching the win- 
dow, and looking out: “a party have 
crossed the stream, and are coming 
over the meadows.” 

As he spoke, there was a loud mur- 
muring noise in the neighbouring 
chamber, and then the sound of a blow, 
as if from an axe upon the door of the 
room in which they were. The earl 
instantly threw open the casement, 
and vaulted out ; and the next moment 
his voice was heard, calling loudly, 
*‘ Hither, hither!” At the same time, 
however, the blows upon the door 
were repeated, and though made of 
strong, solid oak, it crashed, and one 
panel gave way. 

* Quick, Annie,” cried Lady Mar- 
garet; “let us through the other 
door. We can set them at defiance 
yet.” But just as they reached it, a 
still heavier blow of the axe dashed 
the lock from its fastenings, and the 
broken door flew back. 

At the same moment, however, a 
man sprung into the open window. 
It was the Earl of Beverley; but ano- 
ther, and another followed. The case- 
ment on the right, too, was burst open, 
and two or three leaped in at a time, 
casting themselves in the way of the 
advancing militia men. 

“ Down with your arms, traitors !” 
cried a voice that Miss Walton thought 
she remembered. 

* Back, Annie! Back, my beloved!— 
Away, Lady Margaret! Keep out of 
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the fire,” exclaimed the earl; and 
drawing her niece with her, the old 
lady retired into what she called the 
Chamber of Atonement, pushing the 
door nearly to, but not quite. 

The next instant a musket was dis- 
charged; then came volley after vol- 
ley, then the clash of swords, and 
cries and shouts, and words of com- 
mand, with every now and then a 
deadly groan between, while, through 
the chink of the door that was left 
open, crept the pale blue smoke, roll- 
ing round, with a sulphurous smell, 
and the blast of the trumpet echoed 
from without, as if calling up fresh 
spirits to the fray. 

Lady Margaret Langley held her 
niece’s hand firmly in hers, while Annie 
Walton bent her fair brow upon her old 
relation’s shoulder, and struggled with 
the tears that would fain have burst 
forth. 

The strife in the neighbouring room 
seemed to last an age, though in truth 
its duration was but a few minutes, 
and then came a pause, not of absolute 
silence, for the sounds were still vari- 
ous and many ; but there was a com- 
parative stillness, and a voice was heard 
speaking, though the words were in- 
distinct. The moment after some one 
near exclaimed— 

“Lay down your arms then, trai- 
tors. We will grant no gonditions to 
rebels with arms in t ds. Hie 
to Major Randal, Barecolt, . Tell him 
to guard well every door, that no one 
escape. Now, sir, do you sutrender ?” 

Annie Walton recognised her bro- 
ther’s voice, and murmured, “ He, at 
least, is safe,” 

** We will surrender upon quarter, 
sir,” answered the voice of Captain 
Hargood. 

** You shall surrender at discretion, 
or die wher@ you stand,” answered 
Lord Walton. ‘ Make your choice 
quickly, or we fire |” 

Almost as he spoke there came a 
dull clang, as of arms grounded sud- 
denly on the wooden floor ; and, greatly 
to the relief of poor Annie Walton's 
heart, the voice of Lord Beverley was 
heard exclaiming— 

“ Treat ‘them gently, treat them 
gently! They are prisoners, and must 
abide his majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Thank God,” said Miss Walton— 
thank God.” 

“Hush,” said Lady Margaret. 
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« Let us look out, Annie. There is a 
smell of burning wood.” 

As she spoke, she approached the 
door and opened it. Annie Walton 
followed close upon her steps, and 
gazed into the room beyond. It was 
a sad and fearful scene. The bed- 
chamber of Lady Margaret, in which 
the principal struggle had taken place, 
was comparatively dark, receiving its 
only light from the glare of the lamp 
and sconces in the drawing-room on 
the other side. The room was well 
nigh filled with men; others were 
seen through the open door, and every 
sort of attitude into which the human 
figure can be thrown was displayed 
amongst them. At the further side 
of the chamber appeared Captain Har- 
good and some eight or nine of the 
militia, with their arms cast down and 
gloomy sullen despondency upon their 
faces. Near them lay three or four 
others, still and motionless: one 
fallen upon his back, with his arms 
extended ; one upon his face, with his 
limbs doubled up beneath him. A 
little more in advance was another 
militia man, sitting on the ground, 
supporting himself with one hand upon 
a chair, while the other was pressed 
tight upon his side; and beside Lady 
Margaret’s bed knelt a young cavalier, 
with his long and fair curling hair 
streaming down his shoulders, and his 
face buried in the bed-clothes. Several 
of the royalist party were stretched 
upon the ground near, the faces and 
hands of most of the others were 
bloody and grimed with gunpowder, 
and several were seen in different 
parts of the room tying up the wound- 
ed limb or staunching the flowing blood. 

In the front stood Lord Walton 
and the Earl of Beverley ;—the one 
armed, and with the stern frown 
of vehement excitemé@nt upon his lofty 
brow; the other with no arms but a 
sword, and with his fine and speaking 
countenance, animated certainly, but 
calm and open. Hanging in a thick 
cloud over the whole were wreaths of 
sulphurous smoke, and a stream of a 
lighter colour was finding its way in 
through the open door, and slowly 
mingling with that which the discharge 
of fire-arms had produced. 

The party of the cavaliers was far 
the most numerous, and at the mo- 
ment when Lady Margaret looked in, 
several of them were advancing to 
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secure the prisoners. Lord Walton 
was in the act of giving various orders, 
from which it was apparent that the 
house was surrounded by a considera- 
ble party of the royalist cavalry ; but 
no one seemed to notice, in the interest 
of the scene before them, the fact 
that there was, as Lady Margaret had 
observed, a strong and growing smell 
of burning wood, or that ever and 
anon, across the smoke which was 
finding its way in from the next room, 
came a fitful flash, unlike the quiet 
and steady light of the candles. 

For a short time even Lady Marga- 
ret’s attention was withdrawn from 
what she had remarked, to the striking 
scene before her; but after a moment's 
pause she exclaimed— 

«‘ Charles, Charles, there is some- 
thing on fire in the drawing-room!” 

Lord Walton started and turned 
round, gave a smile to Annie and his 
aunt, and then seeming suddenly to 
catch the meaning of her words,. di- 
rected a look towards the door, and in- 
stantly strode forward, passing Captain 
Hargood and the prisoners, and enter- 
ing the drawing-room. 

The moment that he was actually 
within that chamber, his voice was 
heard, exclaiming aloud, 

“Here, Wilson, Hardy! Help 
here—the place is on fire; and a 
general rush was made towards the 
other room; where it was found that 
some spark or piece of lighted wad- 
ding having fallen upon the low hang- 
ings had set the whole in a flame, 
which communicating itself to the old 
dry paneling and carved cornices, was 
running round the chamber on all 
sides. 

Every exertion was now made to 
extinguish the fire. Some of the sol- 
diers were sent, under Lady Marga- 
ret’s direction, to get buckets from 
the hall, where they found and released 
the tenantry and servants, who had been 
locked in by the militia and secured 
under a guard. All efforts, however, 
proved vain. The flames spread from 
room to room ; but little water was to 
be procured, except from the stream, 
and Lord Walton and the earl soon 
turned their attention to save the 
valuable furniture, pictures, and plate. 

The scene of confusion that ensued is 
indescribable; and, indeed, to the mind 
of Annie Walton herself, it all seemed 
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more like a dream than a reality, till 
she found herself standing in the gar- 
dens of the house, with her hands 
clasped in that of Arrah Neil, and old 
Major Randal saying a few words of 
somewhat dry but kindly compliment ; 
while Lady Margaret, at her side, 
patted the head of her old dog Basto, 
murmuring, “ Let it burn, boy, let it 
burn. It has lasted its time, and seen 
many a heartache. So let it burn, for 
the villains have not had their way, 
and the right has triumphed.” 

To Annie Walton, however, it was 
a sad sight. Twice, within a few 
months, had she beheld the place where 
she had made her home a prey to the 
flames; and though she was not one 
to give way to idle superstitions, it 
seemed as if it were a warning that 
she was no more to have a fixed 
abode, and she said to herself with a 
sigh— 

* Well, I will follow Charles where- 
ever fortune shall lead him. Peace 
and repose, security and comfort, are 
gone from the land ; and I must share 
the troubles of the rest.” 

A little in advance of the spot where 
she stood, guarded by twoof the soldiers 
of the troop, was a large pile of plate 
and a number of other valuable ar- 
ticles, and as Miss Walton was thus 
thinking, her brother approached Lady 
Margaret, at a rapid pace, from the 
house, saying— 

‘* My dear aunt, I fear it is impos- 
sible to save any part of the building. 
Where shall we send these things for 
safety ?” 

“Let the house burn, my boy, let 
the house burn,” said Lady Margaret. 
‘It is not worth the hair of an honest 
man’s head to save it. Take the pic- 
tures, and all the rest of the things, 
but the plate, down to the steward’s, 
and especially the papers. As to the 
silver we will carry it away to the 
king at York. He may need it more 
than I shall.” 

** He is not at York, my dear aunt,” 
replied Lord Walton. ‘ Ere noon to- 
morrow I trust he will be in Hull. 
Luckily we were on our march and 
not very far distant from the hall, 
when our dear Arrah here found us 
out, and told us of the strait in 
which you were placed ;” as he spoke, 
he took Arrah Neil's fair hand, and 
pressed his lips upon it warmly ; and 
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Lady Margaret, suddenly laying her 
hand upon his arm, exclaimed— 

«« Ah, Charles, when I am dead you 
must be her protector.” 

‘| will,” replied Lord Walton, and 


CHAPTER 


Ir is quite abominable to have left 
Diggory Falgate for such a length of 
timé in a cold damp vault without any 
body to keep him company but rats 
and mice, and such small deer; but 
et, dearly beloved reader, it could not 
be helped without evident injustice to 
more important personages. Not that 
Diggory Falgate was an unimportant 
person, nor that his stay in the vault 
was unimportant to this history; far 
from it, as you shall speedily hear. 
The reader has already perceived that 
he was a man of action; fond of an 
enterprise, liking a certain portion of 
excitement, not always indeed quite 
confident of himself, and consequently 
exaggerating a little his a and 
doings, in order to keep himself up to 
the mark. 

He drew back the shade of the 
lantern then, as we have before 
said in the end of the twenty-ninth 
chapter of this veracious history, and 
looked about. His next step was not 
quite determined, and it was wise to 
look about him.—It always is wise in- 
deed to look about one before one acts ; 
but nevertheless the glance that Dig- 
gory gave around did not serve to 
strengthen him in any resolution, or 
guide him in any course of action. 
On the contrary, it confused his mind 
and shook his firmness. The first 
feeling when Mr. Dry and the sexton 
made their escape from his pursuit, 
taking him to be a ghostly enemy, was 
one of triumph. But ohne he came 
to examine in what that triumph con- 
sisted, he felt induced to exclaim like 
Napoleon—“ Is this a victory ? 

He was master of the field it was 
true; the foe had fled; but there he 
was left alone with nothing but coffins 
and shrouds, and mouldering remnants 
of humanity scattered around him. 
The door too was bolted; he had 
heard them fasten it—the other door 
they had talked of might be locked ; 
and he might have to remain where he 
was till some person in the neighbour- 
hood chose to die and be buried, or 
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thent added, still more earnestly —“ I 
will.” 

Arrah Neil gazed steadfastly in 
his face, and her beautiful eyes filled 


with tears. 


XXXVI. 


till hunger, fright, cold, and solitude, 
added his bones to the bones that were 
mouldering around. He calculated 
the chances ; he entered into the de- 
tails with painful minuteness ; he knew 
that the parish was large but very 
thinly peopled. There might be a 
funeral once a quarter but not more, 
except when some epidemic reigned in 
Hull, and people took a fancy for coun- 
try lodging before or after death. Then 
he thought with a glimpse of hope that 
on Sunday there would be a congrega- 
tion in the church and he could make 
them hear ; but Sunday was a long way 
off, for this was only Wednesday, and 
Diggory Falgate set himself to com- 
pute how long he could hold out: 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday! Three 
days and a half! He had often fasted 
two, for very good reasons; but then 
it was not in a vault; it was not 
amongst dead corpses. It was under 
the free sky, with the fresh breath of 
heaven blowing on his cheek, and beau- 
tiful nature refreshing him with bright 
sights. The case was very different 
at present, and his knees began to shake 
at the very thought. 

Then, however, he did what he 
should have done at first, but that 
imagination, when she gets the bit be- 
tween her teeth, is such a runaway 
jade, that she carries one through all 
the ponds and quagmires of possi- 
bility in five minutes. He set out in 
search of the other door, to see 
whether there was any need of alarm- 
ing himself at all. He took two steps 
forward, and then a third; the fourth 
struck against something that made a 
sort of creaking sound—something 
softer than the skull, even of a man of 
fashion ; and holding down the lantern 
he perceived the basket of Ezekiel 
Dry. His heart was instantly revived, 
and stooping over it, he drew forth the 
bottle of genuine Nantes, which the 
worthy puritan had boasted of, and 
with a good conscience he put it to his 
mouth. The contents had certainly 
been diminished by the original pro- 
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prietor and his friend, but still there 
was nearly half a bottle left, and that 
he thought with prudence and economy, 
would serve to keep him up till he 
could get help. There was some 
bread and cheese too in the basket, 
and the mouthful of spirits having 
acted speedily with cheering effect, he 
looked upon himself as provided 
against the worst contingency ; and in 
a moment after, his eye lighted on a 
crow, a mallet, and a chisel, with 
which he flattered himself he could 
unbar any door that ever yet was 
closed. 

All Diggory Falgate’s speculations, 
however, were vain, useless, unne- 
cessary, as nine out of ten of all our 
speculations are. When he walked 
on, threading the lanes of coffins, till 
he reached a part of the vault where 
it was crossed by another under the 
chancel, there on his right hand stood 
the door that led into the churchyard 
wide open, with the moonlight shining 
in quite pleasantly. All his alarm 
took flight in a moment ; the lion re- 
turned to his heart, and after an in- 
stant’s pause he said to himself, 
“ Hang me, if I do not see before I 
go what these fellows were hunting 
after ;” and with this doughty reso- 
lution, he walked back and began to 
examine the scene of Mr. Dry’s 
operations. 

There stood the coffin on the ground 
with the lid raised, by tearing the 
screws out of the woodwork, and only 
holding by one at the end where the 
feet were placed. It was a very plain 
coffin ; no velvet, no gilding spoke it 
to be that which contained the dust of 
high estate or noble birth ; but simple 
black cloth was the covering, and a 
small lackered plate upon the lid, bore 
inscribed some letters, which the 

inter held the lantern to decipher. 
owe not without difficulty that he 
did so, and then could make nothing 
of them, for they were but 
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The painter paused and gazed in 
silence: ‘* There must be something 
more under this,” he said at length, 
“or that old villain would not have 
come here to break open the coffin. 
I wish Captain Barecolt had told me 
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more, for I cannot help thinking that 
he and that pretty young lady have 
some interest in this affair, I 
have a great mind to see what is 
in the inside—there is but one screw 
left in. It would be easily taken 
out.” 

He stooped and took up the chisel ; 
but then paused again in doubt and hesi- 
tation. Well,” he said, “ I can put 
it in again, if I find anything. There 
is no harm in looking ;” and quietly 
applying the chisel to the purposes of 
a turnscrew, without venturing to use 
any such violence as those who pre- 
ceded him had displayed, he drew out 
the last remaining screw; and then 
looked with an anxious face at the 
coffin-lid with some feelings of awe 
and reluctance. Then giving a glance 
round the vault, he removed the 
covering, and laid it down against the 
neighbouring pile. 

Lifting the lantern, Falgate looked 
into the last receptacle of what had once 
been young, and fresh, and beautiful. 
There was the dusty shroud, somewhat 
mouldy but not decayed ; andas the face 
of the dead was covered with a cloth, 
none of the ghastly appearances of 
corruption were visible. But the fall- 
ing of the drapery of death, the sharp 
lines and angles that the folds pre- 
sented, told plainly and solemnly that 
the flesh had long returned to dust; 
and that nothing but the bones re- 
mained uncrumbled. One thing, how- 
ever, instantly attracted the poor 
painter's attention—a piece of parch- 
ment, covered with writing, lay upon 
the breast, and taking it up he read it 
with care. The words seemed to direct 
him to a farther search ; and putting 
his hand to the left side of the shroud, 
though with some apparent unwil- 
lingness, he drew forth a small packet, 
folded up and sealed. Blowing away 
the dust from it, after a few moments’ 
consideration, he wrapped it in the 
parchment, and put it in his pocket, 
saying—* If I do not take it, others 
will, who will make a bad use of it, 
I will convey it to those who have a 
right to have it, if God helps me out 
of this scrape.” 

Then replacing the lid of the coffin 
nearly as he had found it, he ate some 
of the bread and cheese, applied his 
lips again to the bottle of Nantes, and 
walking to the door, peeped out into 
thechurchyard. All was still and quiet, 
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the moon shining upon the grave- 
stones, and the wind whispering 
through the old yews; and stripping 
off the surplice which he had found in 


CHAPTER 


Tue small town of Beverley was as full 
as it could hold. It does not, indeed, 
seem at any time well calculated to 
hold a great many, but it is wonderful 
how elastic towns, and even houses, 
are, when the inhabitants have a good 
mind to make room for others. It was, 
or seemed to be, as full as it could 
hold however, as I have said, when 
about noon, a body of about three hun- 
dred horse, followed at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, by a mixed troop 
of gentlemen and ladies, with a small 
party escorting some thirty-five or forty 
prisoners and two or three waggons, en- 
tered the place, and marched up the 
principal street. A number of gay cava- 
liers were lounging about at the doors 
of inns and private houses: some com- 
panies of trainbands were seen in the 
more open spaces, and guards appeared 
at the doors of the town house, from 
the windows of which several heads 
were leaning forth, gazing listlessly 
upon the scene below. All was gay 
and pleasant confusion ; for the party 
of the parliament took care to keep 
out of sight; and the royalists, exult- 
ing in the arrival of the king, were 
doing their best to show a hearty 
welcome to his court. Though some- 
what less than two thousand cavalry, 
and a small infantry force, consisting 
entirely of train-bands, with half-a- 
dozen light pieces of artillery, certainly 
did not show much like an army, yet 
hope and excitement magnified the 
numbers—and the good townsmen of 
Beverley, as they reckoned up, with the 
exaggerating powers of imagination, 
more noblemen than they had ever 
seen in the parish before, and calculated 
the troop which each could bring into 
the field, if he were willing, never 
doubted that, if the king had been so 
pleased, he might have brought a much 
larger host to the siege of Hull, and 
believed that many more would actu- 
ally follow. 

In this supposition, indeed, they 
were encouraged by a number of 
houses being already marked out as 
quarters for different persons, who 
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the vestry, Diggory Falgate stole forth 
into’ the open air, got over the low 
wall, and made speed towards some 
trees that he saw at a distance. 
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had not yet appeared—and amongst 
the rest, a handsome brick building, 
in a garden, on the side of Hull, had 
been assigned to the expected party of 
Lord Walton—and as soon asthe head 
of the troop I have mentioned appear- 
ed, a man who had been waiting by 
the side of a saddled horse, at the 
door of the town-house, sprang into 
the saddle, and riding up to the com- 
manding officer—our old friend, Major 
Randal—informed him of the direec- 
tion he was to take. 

This old officer halted his men to 
let the party behind come up, and two 
or three gentlemen, on foot, advanced 
and spoke with him for a moment or 
two, while such exclamations as— 
“Indeed! burnt to the ground do 
you say?— What! Langley Hall burnt 
down !—I saw a light over that way, 
as I was marching.— About nine, was 
it not?” were heard, as they con- 
versed. 

* Poo!” cried Randal, as one of 
the gentlemen, for want of other 
amusement, asked him to describe all 
that had taken place, “I am not good 
at telling long stories, my lord. Ask 
Barecolt there; he has always one 
ready—and if not, he will make one. 
But, here comes Lord Walton and 
the Earl of Beverley, with the ladies 
from the Hall, and we must go on. 
March !” 

The troop followed; and on the 
whole party went, to the quarters 
which had been provided for them— 
the soldiery billetted in certain ale- 
houses and cottages in the vicinity, 
and the higher personages in the house 
which has been mentioned. 

The bustle of arrival was soon 
over ; all orders were given, all ar- 
rangements made—and the ladies and 
gentlemen, in whom we are most in- 
terested, were assembled in the hall of 
the house—a large and handsome room, 
lined with dark carved oak, and 
sessing four windows, which looked 
out into a garden, well-arranged, ac- 
cording to the taste of that day, and 
surrounded by high walls. 
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In the march from Langley Hall, as 
may be supposed, much had been told 
to Lord Walton; but it had been 
confined to the events that had taken 
place since his departure from York, 
and there was another subject, upon 
which he was anxious for information. 
As he stood talking with Lady Mar- 
garet, while the Earl of Beverley and 
Miss Walton gazed forth from one of 
the windows, the young nobleman's 
eye fixed upon Arrah Neil, who, seated 
in achair at some distance, with her 
look full of deep, but tranquil thought, 
was caressing the large dog, which, 
from her very first arrival at Langley 
Hall, had shown so strange a partiality 
for her. 

«« Tell me, my dear aunt,” said Lord 
Walton, interrupting what the good 
lady was saying, in respect to a pro- 
posed visit to the king, “ tell me what 
is all this about that sweet girl—An- 
nie says she has a strange tale to re- 
late; and Captain Barecolt has already 
roused my curiosity. Has anything 
more been heard since I went to York ?” 

“ Nothing, Charles, nothing,” re- 
plied Lady Margaret. “A strange 
tale, did Annie say? I have heard 
nothing of it, and yet I cannot cast 
from my mind the belief, that if that 
poor dog could speak, he would tell 
us as strange a tale as one could wish 
to hear. Oh, those dumb witnesses, 
of all the many acts done, as we think, 
in secrecy and solitude, if they had 
but a voice, what dark and fearful 
things would be trumpeted to the ear! 
— Tis as well that they have not. But, 
let us go and ask her;” and walking 
up to Arrah, who looked up at her 
approach, she laid her hand kindly on 
her shoulder, saying, ‘ Annie has told 
Charles, dear child, that you have 
something strange to relate to him. 
You had better speak soon, my Arrah, 
for no one can count upon these sol- 
diers for a minute. They go hither 
and thither, like the winds and clouds.” 

The blood mounted slightly into the 
cheek of Arrah Neil, and she said, 
after a slight hesitation, “I must tell 
him alone dear lady Margaret. I 
would fain tell you too, because I 
know you would advise and help me 
well ; but they made me promise that 
I would only tell him and Annie.” 

“ Nay, my child, I seek not to 
know,” replied lady Margaret, “ I 
have hadt o many sad secrets in my 
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life, and desire no more—and yet, 
Arrah, and yet,” she added, “ there 
might be a tale for you to tell—but it 
is a dream—a wild idle dream—no 
more of it! Go with him into the 
gardens, my child, and tell him what 
you have to say.” 

Arrah Neil rose timidly, and 
raised her eyes to Lord Walton’s face 
as he stood beside his aunt; but grave 
and somewhat stern as he sometimes 
seemed to others, to her he was always 
gentleness itself, and taking her hand, 
he drew her arm through his, and led 
her towards the gardens. 

Lady Margaret seated herself where 
Arrah had been sitting, and bending 
down her head over the dog, con- 
tinued talking to him in alow mur- 
muring voice for some minutes. Annie 
Walton and the Earl of Beverley 
remained conversing in the window, 
and their eyes soon rested upon Lord 
Walton and Arrah Neil, as_ they 
walked up and down one of the broad 
gravel walks. The face of the young 
nobleman was grave and attentive ; 
but from time to time he raised his 
look to his fair companion’s counte- 
nance, and seemed to ask some ques- 
tions. Arrah Neil’s gaze was most 
frequently bent upon the ground, but 
nevertheless at different periods of 
their conference, she glanced for a 
single instant eagerly at the face of 
Charles Walton, as if seeking to dis- 
cover what impression her story made 
upon him, and then, with downcast 
eyes, again went on with her tale. 

Annie Walton felt for her; for, there 
was something in her heart that made 
her sure the telling of that taleto the ear 
that heard it, would be matter of no 
light emotion to poor Arrah Neil. She 
would have given worlds to see her 
brother smile, to know that he spoke 
gentle words, and kind encourage- 
ment; but he turned up and down the 
walk, again and again, with the same 
thoughtful air, the same high and lofty 
bearing—not proud, not harsh, but 
grave and calm. And yet it was bet- 
ter as it was—for Arrah Neil knew 
him well, and loved him dearly as he 
was ; and any deviation from his na- 
tural character, any softer, any ten- 
derer movement, might have agitated, 
and rendered her incapable of going 
on with tranquil clearness. At length, 
however, when it seemed all at an 
end—the story told as far as she could 
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tell it—the whole truth known, as far 
as she knew it herself—Lord Walton 
suddenly paused, and casting his arms 
round her who had been the object of 
his house’s bounty, pressed a warm 
kiss upon her glowing cheek. Then 
taking her hand in his, he drew it 
within his arm again, and led her back 
towards the house, with her face crim- 
son, and her limbs trembling with 
deep emotion. 

he Earl of Beverley turned to 
Annie Walton with a smile. 

“ God's blessing on them,” he said, 
* and on all hearts that love.” 

Miss Walton started—“ You do not 
understand it, Francis,” she replied. 

“Yes, dear one, I do,” replied her 
lover; “ Ihave seenit, long. I know 
Charles Walton well, and the share 
that generous enthusiasm and calm 
Semana Freer have in his na- 
ture. e has loved rashly, and 
checked his love. Some great obstacle 
is gone, and love has now the sceptre. 
He is not a man to debase that which 
he loves, or I should have feared for 
poor Arrah Neil; but he is not one, 
either, to sacrifice what he thinks 
right, even to his heart's dearest affec- 
tions ; and therefore, dear Annie, I 
have grieved for him. But, my be- 
loved,” he added, speaking even lower 
than before, “‘ between us there is no 
such barrier as has always seemed to 
exist between them. A period of re- 
pose must soon come, and then 
surely” 

Annie Walton cast down her 
eyes, and the colour mounted in her 
cheek ; but ere the earl’s sentence was 
concluded, Lord Walton and his fair 
companion re-entered the hall ; and she 
turned towards them without reply. 
Her lover gently detained her, however, 
gazing into her face half-reproach- 
fully ; and she murmered in a low tone, 

“IT am always ready to fulfil my 
promises.” 

*¢ Thanks, dear one, thanks,” an- 
swered the earl; and turning to Lady 
Margaret, he released her hand, seeing 
that her brother beckoned her towards 
him. 

“You know all she tells me, 
Annie,” said Charles Walton, as his 
sister joined him and Arrah at the 
other side of the room; “but this 
must be kept secret for the present. 
We must have the further proofs ere 
we say ought to any one.” 
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* Even to my aunt?” asked his sister. 

“Ay, to her more than all,” an- 
swered Lord Walton; “but I will 
soon find means to clear up the whole. 
This man, O’Donnel, must be seen if 
possible—but here comes a message 
from his majesty. I trust we shall 
soon be in Hull, and then we shall 
have ample means of obtaining all the 
information that may be required.” 

The royal officer, as Lord Wal- 
ton expected, brought him and the 
Earl of Beverley a summons to the 
presence of the king, to whom 
their arrival in the town had been im- 
mediately notified ; and hastening to 
the house, they found the unhappy 
monarch surrounded by the nobility, 
who were now crowding to his stan- 
dard. The scene was very different 
now from that presented by the court 
at Nottingham. Hope and expecta- 
tion were in all faces; and even the 
melancholy countenance of Charles 
bere the lock of satisfaction it so 
seldom assumed. The audience of 
the two noblemen was long; and to 
Lord Beverley in particular the king 
addressed numerous questions, making 
him repeat over and over again the 
substance of his conversations with Sir 
John Hotham, and pondering over his 
replies, as if seeking to confirm in his 
own breast the hopes he feared to en- 
tertain. At length, however, the 
monarch put the question plainly to 
the earl— 

«¢ What is your own sincere opinion, 
my lord? Will Sir John keep his 
word?” 

«If I must speak plainly, sire,” re- 
plied the earl, “I can but reply that I 
think he will if he can—nay, I am 
sure of it. But I have some doubts 
as to his power of doing so;” and he 
proceeded to explain that an evident 
Jealousy was entertained by the parlia- 
ment of the governor of Hull—that 
his own son was in fact merely a spy 
upon him in the place where he ap- 
eared to command—and that before 

is (Lord Beverley’s) departure, he had 
heard of the arrival of several parlia- 
mentary officers, and that others were 
expected, whose presence in the town 
might act as a check upon Sir John 
Hotham, and prevent him from exe- 
cuting that which he intended. 

Such a view of the case gave the 
king subject for further meditation ; and 
at length he repeated twice— 
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“It were much to be wished that 
we could find some means through 
a confidential person of holding com- 
munication with the governor.” 

The Earl of Beverley was silent for 
a moment or two, for he had been 
dreaming happy dreams, and felt 
painfully reluctant to put their accom- 
plishment to hazard by placing him- 
self in peril of what seemed almost 
more terrible than death—a long and 
indefinite imprisonment. When the 
king repeated nearly the same words, 
however, and he felt that their appli- 
cation was to himself, he bowed with a 
grave and resolute air, saying, 

“If your majesty thinks that my 
return to Hull can be for your service, 
I am ready to undertake it.” 

It will be greatly for iny service, 
my noble friend,” replied Charles, 
though it grieves me to place you in 
a situation of such danger, after all 
you have suffered in this cause.” 

* Well, sire,” replied the earl with 
a sigh, “it will be better for me to set 
out immediately; for, in order to 
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maintain the character I formerly 
assumed, I must come upon Hull from 
the other side, and it is already late. 
I fear, moreover, my communications 
with your majesty must be through 
York; so that a good deal of inevi- 
table delay will take place.” 

The further arrangements between 
the king and his loyal subject were 
soon made; and after spending one 
more brief hour with her he loved, 
Lord Beverley was again in the saddle, 
to execute the perilous commission he 
had undertaken. 

In a brief conversation between 
himself and Lord Walton, the latter 
besought him to seek out the person 
named O’Donnel, and to gain from 
him every information he might pos- 
sess regavding the early history of 
Arrah Neil. <A note was added, in 
Lord Walton’s own hand, begging the 
Irish merchant to confide fully in the 
bearer; and undertaking the commis- 
sion willingly, the earl rode away to- 
wards the banks of the Humber. 


CHAPTER XXX VIII. 


Wuen the Earl of Beverley had rid- 
den on about five miles, musing over 
no very pleasant anticipations, he 
thought he heard the sound of a 
horse's feet, coming at full speed, and 
turned round to look. He himself 
was riding fast, but he now beheld a 
single horseman, spurring on still 
faster, and supposing that the person- 
age who appeared might be some mes- 
senger sent after him, with farther 
directions from the king, he drew in 
his rein, and suffered him to ride up. 

“ Ha, Captain Barecolt!” he ex- 
claimed, as soon as the other came 
near, “Is anything the matter—have 
you any message from his Majesty ?” 

« None, my lord,” replied Barecolt ; 
“ but having heard of your expedition, 
with a hint that, as I had accompanied 

ou before, I might do so again, I 
ost no time in following—but I was 
obliged to stop awhile, to change my 
dress, and put on Captain Jersval.” 

“ This is very rash!” said the earl, 
after a moment's thought, “ very rash 
indeed, my good friend. You have 
been seen by so many in your own 
character, that you have no chance of 
remaining undiscovered.” 


‘Nor your lordship either,” an- 
swered Barecolt. 

** You do not understand the matter 
you speak of, sir,” replied the earl, 
“even if I am discovered, it may 
affect my personal safety, but not the 
king’s service; whereas, if you are 
recognized as one of his Majesty's 
officers, in my company, it may en- 
tirely frustrate the objects of my jour- 
ney. You forget, sir, that the remains 
of Captain Batten’s troop are in Hull, 
and——_” 

“ The remains of Captain Batten’s 
troop are at Boston, my lord,” an- 
swered Barecolt. “So much have I 
learned in Beverley. Sir John Ho- 
tham would not receive them, saying 
that he had no need of cavalry, and 
that, threatened as he was with siege, 
they would but eat up his provisions. 
I know my phiz is a remarkable phiz 3 
but you forget, that the beauty thereof 
has been spoiled by this accursed cut 
over the nose; and besides, the very 
object of my going is to make a formal 
complaint to Sir ohn Hotham, of the 
conduct of Captain Batten, in attack- 
ing me, and my friends—amongst 
whom I shall take care not to specify 
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your lordship—and against one cornet 
Stumpborough, for stopping me. Do 
not fear, my lord, but that I will extri- 
cate myself—and if you have any qualms 
about taking me with you, why, I can 
easily go in at another gate, and be 
ready to help you at any moment.” 

« Well, we will see,” answered 
Lord Beverley, “ we willsee. I will 
think over it by the way ;” and, enter- 
ing into conversation with his compa- 
nion, he rode on. The various sub- 
jects discussed between the noble earl 
and our renowned friend, perhaps, 
might not be very interesting to the 
reader—for, although the dauntless 
captain at various times approached 
the subject of those wonderful and 
surpassing exploits which he had per- 
formed during preceding periods of 
his history, and the recital of which 
could not fail to excite the admiration 
and attention of any one possessing 
common powers of imagination—yet, 
his cruel companion harshly checked 
him in all such digressions, and forced 
him to confine his narrative to the 
precise sorts and kinds of information 
which he himself desired to obtain. 
Thus we shall pass over all that took 
place till the two gentlemen approached 
within about a mile and a half of the 
town of Hull, when they perceived a 
small body of cavalry, apparently re- 
connoitring the place. 

‘* Let us spur on as fast as possible, 
my lord,” said Captain Barecolt, as 
soon as he perceived this little force. 

But the earl, who had, by this time, 
determined that it might be as well 
that the worthy captain should enter 
the town with him, though apparently 
only as a chance companion of the 
way ; and who, moreover, judged at 
once that the body which they saw was 
merely a party of the king’s troops 
examining the fortifications of Hull, 
replied in a quiet tone, “ There is no 
need for any such speed, my good sir. 
Those are friends.” 

« The more reason, my lord, why 
we should seem to think them enemies,” 
replied Captain Barecolt, who never 
neglected any opportunity of a ruse. 

“ You are right, you are right, 
captain,” replied the earl, “and are 
indeed, a great master of stratagems.” 

Thus saying, he spurred his horse 
into a gallop, and at that pace pursued 
his way towards the gates. The na- 
tural propensity which every creature 
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has to follow another who runs away 
from, it, caused half-a-dozen of the 
cavaliers to gallop after the two _ 
rent fugitives; but the earl and his 
companion had a start of some dis- 
tance, and when they arrived at the 
gates, were about two hundred yards 
before their pursuers. The whole of 
this proceeding was seen from the 
walls, upon which a considerable num- 
ber of the citizens were assembled ; 
and a few musket-shots were fired 
upon the party of cavaliers, as soon as 
the two gentlemen were under cover. 
The fire did not injure any one, indeed ; 
but it had the effect of inducing the 
chasing party to halt, and retreat ver 
speedily, and the gates being opened, 
the Earl of Beverley rode in, followed 
by Barecolt, with their horses panting 
from the quick pace at which they had 
come. 

All these circumstances were suffi- 
cient indications of hostility towards 
the royalist party, to satisfy the officers 
of the train-bands at the gates; and 
with very slight inspection of their 
passes, the earl and his companion 
were suffered to ride on into the town ; 
but separating from his noble com- 
panion at the corner of the first street, 
Captain Barecolt rode away towards 
the Swan, with instructions from the 
earl to seek out Mr. O’Donnel, and to 
make arrangements with him for a 
meeting on the following day. 

In the meanwhile, the earl rode on 
towards the house of the governor, 
and dismounting in the court, demanded 
with a foreign accent, as before, to 
speak with Sir John Hotham. The 
personage to whom he addressed him- 
self was one of the serving men of that 
day, known by the general term of 
blue-bottles, but unfortunately, as it 
turned out, he was attached to the 
person of Colonel Hotham, and car- 
ried the earl’s message to him imme- 
diately, without any communication 
with the governor. 

After Lord Beverley had been kept 
waiting about five minutes in a hall, 
while several persons passed to and fro, 
and examined him more curiously than 
was at all pleasant to him, the serving 
man re-appeared, saying, “ Be so good 
as to follow me, sir ;” and led the young 
nobleman through several long pas- 
sages, to a small gloomy room on the 

ound floor, where he found Colonel 


otham standing by a table, with his 
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brow heavy, and his eyes bent upon 
the door. He inclined his head slightly 
as the earl entered, arid said, without 
asking him to be seated, “ Be so good, 
sir, as to explain your business to me. 
Sir John Hotham, my father, is too 
ill to receive you; and I am entrusted 
with his functions during his indispo- 
sition.” 

* Your pardon, sir,” replied the 
earl calmly, though the meeting was 
by no means satisfactory to him, and he 
remarked that the serving man re- 
mained at the door, while the tramp of 
feet was heard in the passage beyond. 
“* My business is with Sir John Ho- 
tham alone, and if he be ill, I must 
wait till he has recovered, for I can 
communicate with no one but himself.” 

You refuse then?” rejoined Colonel 
Hotham, with a heavy frown and a 
sharp tone—* you refuse? If so, I 
shall know what to suppose.” 

* Really, sir, I know not what you 
may think fit to suppose,” answered 
Lord Beverly; “but very straight- 
forwardly and simply I do refuse to 
communicate business concerning Sir 
John Hotham to any one but himself.” 

“ Then, sir, it is clear you came 
hither as a spy,” said Colonel Hotham, 
“and shall be dealt with as such.” 

* The Earl of Beverley smiled, and 
producing the pass he had received 
from the governor of Hull, put it in 
the hands of the parliamentary officer, 
saying, “ That mistake is easily cor- 
rected. Here is my pass in due form, 
under your father’s hand and seal.” 

Colonel Hotham gazed at it with 
an angry look; and at the same mo- 
ment the door by which the young 
nobleman had been introduced opened, 
and a party of four or five of the 
train-bands entered, with a prisoner 
between the two foremost. Lord Be- 
verly turned round at the noise of 
their feet, and, somewhat to his con- 
sternation, beheld in the captive no 
other than good Diggory Falgate. 
Had it been Barecolt, he would have 
counted upon his wit and discretion, 
but the poor painter had displayed no 
traits, during the earl’s short journey 
with him, which could at all re-assure 
him, and he expected every moment 
to hear him claim his acquaintance. 
But Falgate showed better judgment 
than was expected ; and Colonel Ho- 
tham, after staring at the pass for a 
moment or two, with a good deal of 


heat but some indecision in his coun- 
tenance, suddenly seemed to take his 
resolution, and tore the paper in 
pieces, saying— 

“ This is all folly and nonsense. A 
pass under a feigned name is invalid.” 

“Sir, you have committed an act 
of gross injustice!” exclaimed the 
earl, indignantly; “and some day, 
sooner than you think, you may have 
to answer for it.” 

“Indeed!” cried the parliamenta- 
rian, with a sneer. ‘ Well, sir, I 
shall be ready to answer for my acts 
when needful. See that you be pre- 
pared to answer for yours by to-mor- 
row morning. Let loose that fellow!” 
he continued, turning to the guard. 
“T can find nothing against him: he 
is a citizen it seems. And convey 
this worthy person to the strong 
room. Put a sentry over him; and 
send Captain Marden to me.—Take 
him away, take him away.” 

“And what are we to do with 
this un ?” asked one of the soldiers. 

“Let him loose, fool!” replied 
Colonel Hotham, waving his hand, and 
the earl was removed in custody of 
the party, giving a significant glance 
to Falgate as he passed. The painter 
returned it, but said nothing; and 
Lord Beverley was led along to a small 
close room, with one high, grated 
window, where the heavy iron-plated 
door was closed upon him, locked and 
barred. 

The earl seated himself on the only 
stool, rested his elbow on the table, 
and his head upon his hand, while the 
struggle between strong resolution and 
painful anticipations went on in his 
mind for nearly half an hour. His 
was a heart not easily daunted—well 
fitted by high principles, and a calm 
and equal temper, to endure the 
rougher and more painful things of 
life, and to encounter the perils and 
disasters of a troublous epoch, better 
than lighter and gayer characters and 
less thoughtful minds. Nevertheless, 
he could not but feel the bitter disap- 
pointment which but too frequently 
follows on the indulgence of bright 
and high hopes in this, our earthly 
career. He almost blamed himself 
for the joyful dreams which he had 
suffered to rest in his imagination 
while standing with sweet Annie Wal- 
ton at the window of the house in 
Beverley ; and his thoughts ran back 
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from those dear moments into earlier 
days, ga I every bright spot in 
the past; thinking of enjoyments gone 
and pleasures fled away, with a 
deep and sad consciousness of the 
transitory nature of every earthly 
‘ood. emory is the true “ Old 

ortality” of the heart—wandering 
sadly through the scenes of the past, 
and refreshing the tombstones of joys 
gone for ever. 

As he thus sat, the light began to 
fade away and night to fall over the 
earth; but ere it was quite dark he 
heard footsteps without, and a voice 
speaking low to the guard at his door. 

he conversation ceased, but there 
was no noise of receding steps, and 
the earl thought, “ They are watching 
how I bear it. They shall know no- 
thing from that. I will sing ;” and 
folding his arms upon his chest, he 
raised his eyes to the faint spot of 
light that still appeared through the 
high window, and sang, to a plaintive 
air of the time, some lines composed 
towards the end of the preceding reign, 
perhaps by some victim to the coarse 
tyranny of James I. 


CHAPTER 


Waite such misadventures had been 
the lot of the Earl of Beverley, Captain 
Barecolt had ridden on unopposed and 
peaceably to the little inn called the 
Swan. He was in some apprehension, 
indeed, lest he should encounter 
worthy Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, at 
the house of good Mrs. White; but he 
held a mind prepared to meet any 
emergency, and therefore would not 
be turned from his course by the fear 
of * any Dry that ever yet was born.” 
Alighting then at the door, he threw 
the rein of his horse over a hook pro- 
vided for that especial purpose, and 
then mounting the steps, looked in 
through the panes of glass in the 
door, which, to say the truth, afforded 
him no very clear insight into the pas- 
sage beyond, as each separate square, 
being blown in a somewhat rude 
fashion, was furnished with a thick 
green knot or bump in the centre, 
which greatly impeded the view. All 
seemed clear, however, and marvel- 
lously silent ; and after having carried 
his inspection as far as he judged ne- 
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SONG. 


Life’s brighter part has epee away; 
The dark remains behind: 

The autumn brown rests on the earth ; 
Loud howls the wintry wind. 


But steadfast hope and faith sincere 
Shall still afford their light ; 

While these remain, this mortal gloom 
Cannot be wholly night. 


The summer flowers that once were here 
Have faded from the eye; 

The merle has ceased to cheer the shade, 
The lark to wake the sky. 


Green leaves have fallen from the trees, 
Dark clouds are overhead, 

And withered things, beneath my feet, 
Rustle where’er I tread. 


But yet I know there is a land, 
Where all that’s lost on earth 
Revives, to blossom and to bloom 

With undecaying birth. 


Thus steadfast hope and faith sincere 
Shall still afford me light, 

Till other suns shall dissipate 
The gloom of mortal night. 


XXXIX. 


cessary, the renowned captain opened 
the door, and walked in. As soon as 
he did so, he perceived the good land- 
lady seated in her little glass-case, 
alone, and busily engaged in hemming 
a wimple for her own proper person. 
She raised her eyes as usual at the 
sound of the opening door, and her face 
lighted up at the sight of the long 
limbs that presented themselves, in a 
manner which showed the illustrious 
commander that no danger was to be 
apprehended. Approaching then with 
a gallant air, Captain Barecolt un- 
ceremoniously entered the parlour, 
and saluted the fair hostess, who ex- 
pressed herself right glad to see him, 
asking him a thousand questions about 
“the dear young lady, and her adven- 
tures on the road.” 

* All in good time, Mrs. White— 
all in good time,” answered Captain 
Barecolt. “To night, God willing, 
I will give you a true and particular ac- 
count of all that has happened since last 
we met ; but now I have other things to 
think of. In the first place, my mouth 

F 
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is as dry as a sick dog's nose, and I 
would fain have a choppin of some- 
thing to moisten it.” 

“That you shall, captain, in a 
minute,” answered the landlady. “ You 
look dusty and tired, as if you had 
ridden hard.” 

« And so I am, sweet hostess,” an- 
swered Barecolt; “and the dust is 
not more on my garments than be- 
tween my teeth. My tongue is as 
parched as a bowl of split peas. Do 
you not hear it rattle? But do not 
go yourself for the wine, Mrs, White. 

ransfer that function to one of your 
nymphs, and listen to me.” 

«* La, captain, I have no nymphs,” 
answered the landlady, half offended ; 
but her hero waved his hand, saying— 

“Well, your maidens then, Mrs. 
White. Call Sally, and then answer 
me two or three questions ; but first 
send some one to stable my horse, 
which is at the door, and being a 
modest beast, may as well be removed 
from the lewd gaze of the townsfolk.” 

All was performed according to his 
command; and when Mrs. White re- 
turned, Captain Barecolt proceeded, 
after a deep draught, without libation, 
to put his questions. 

*‘ First and foremost, Mrs. White,” 
he said, “ what of old Dry ?” 

** Lord, sir, he is up stairs, sick in 
bed,” replied Mrs. White. 

« There let him lie, and be the bed 
on him, white-livered renegade,” cried 
Captain Barecolt. “ Then he did not 
discover that you had aided and abetted 
in the escape of our fair demoiselle.” 

“Oh, not a whit,” replied the 
landlady. ‘He was in a mighty rage, 
to be sure, at first ; and he had search 
made, and a great fuss; but it all 
ended in nothing; and I managed 
slily, pretending to help with all my 
might; so that he grew quite fond 
and familiar—the nasty old worm. 
Howsomever, he went out of the gates 
one day, leaving all his things here; 
and what pepyense I don’t know ; but 
he came back the next morning as 
dull and as dirty-looking as a mixen, 
and took to his bed directly, and has 
had a doctor at him ever since. I 
think something must have frightened 
him sadly, for he bas been whining 
and praying ever since; and the doc- 
tor said he had had a turn; but he is 
much better to-day.” 

« So far so well, Mrs. White,” said 
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Barecolt ; “but we must now look to 
other matters. Do you know aught 
about Mr. O'Donnel? for, if possible, 
I must see him to-night.” 

“TI should think you would find 
him, sir,” answered the hostess, “ for 
he keeps himsel’ a great deal at home 
just now. These are sad times in 
Hull, sir. There is great suspicion 
about; and every one whom they 
fancy to be what they call a malignant, 
is pointed at, and watched night and 
day ; and even a poor widow woman 
like me, they cannot help looking after, 
as if I were a regiment of soldiers ; so 
that customers are afraid to come.” 

* Well, what of O'Donnel, what of 
O'Donnel ?” demanded Captain Bare- 
colt. ‘ What has this to do with him, 
my good hostess ?” 

«Why, bless you, captain, don’t 
you know that people say he is a 
papist?” exclaimed Mrs. White; “and 
so they are likely to be more sharp 
upon him than any one else—that is 
to say, not the governor, who is very 
fond of him people say, because he 
supplies him with Dantzic and other 
strong waters better than he can get 
at home; but, since Sir John has been 
ill of the gout, the colonel, his son, 
rules every thing here in Hull; anda 
hard rule is his for every one but 
roundheads. They may do as they 
like ; some men may lie in bed and 
sleep, whilst others must get up early 
in the morning.” 

All this was news to Captain Bare- 
colt, and news of a very unpleasant 
character, which made him ponder 
deeply for several minutes. Being of 
an active and inquiring turn of mind, 
he had not left his leisure time unem- 
ployed since he quitted Hull; and partly 
by no very definite hints, sewn together 
by surmises, and partly by open avowals 
and accidental conversations, he had 
been led to the conclusion that some 
very intimate communication had been 
opened between Sir John Hotham and 
the Earl of Beverley, which the illness 
of the former and the new state of 
things in the town might sadly de- 
range. He longed eagerly to gain 
some intelligence of the proceedings of 
his noble fellow-traveller ; and though 
he had a sufficient portion of the free 
companion in his character to act upon 
his own judgment, with very little de- 
ference for the commands he received, 
when it suited his own purpose, yet he 
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had also sufficient of the old soldier in 
him to obey orders punctually when he 
could do no better. He therefore re- 
solved to set out for O’Donnel’s house 
at once, though he could not bring his 
mind to do so without draining an- 
other can ; and while the worthy land- 
lady went to draw it with her own fair 
hands, he sat pondering over what 
was to be done next, with no incon- 
siderable misgivings in regard to the 
termination of their expedition. At 
one time, indeed, he thought of cutting 
the whole mattervery short, walking to 
the governor’s house, demanding to see 
Colonel Hotham, running him through 
the body with his toledo, and, with the 
assistance of the more loyal inhabi- 
tants, taking possession of the town in 
the king’s name. It seemed to the 
eyes of imagination an exploit worthy 
of a Barecolt; but reflection sug- 
gested to him various little objections, 
which made him abandon his scheme, 
though he did it with reluctance. The 
vision of becoming governor of Hull— 
a post which the king, he thought, could 
never refuse to grant him if he took 
the city with his own right hand—was 
just fading away from his mind, when 
the outer door of the inn was thrown 
vehemently open, and some one en- 
tered the passage with a quick and 
agitated step. Captain Barecolt looked 
up, and gazed forth from Mrs. 
White’s glass-case, at the same time 
laying his hand upon his sword, for he 
was full of desperate and sanguinary 
thoughts. In a moment, however, 
his countenance lighted up, and ex- 
claiming, “ Ah, Diggory Falgate! ho- 
nest Diggory Falgate! Something may 
rhaps be done now. His know- 
edge of the place and the people may 
aid us at this pinch; and my hand 
shall execute what his information 
suggests ;” he opened the door, and 
went out to meet the poor painter, 
extending his hand to him in friendly 
guise. 

Diggory Falgate started back, as if 
he had seen an apparition, but the 
next moment grasped Barecolt’s hand, 
and exclaimed, 

“This is lucky, indeed! Who 
would have thought to see you here, 
captain? But listen to me. I have 
got a story to tell you that will make 
your hairs stand on end. Two, in- 
deed ; but one first, for that presses, 


and if something is not done immedi- 
ately,-the earl is a dead man.” 

“ What earl?” demanded Barecolt, 
in horror and consternation. 

‘‘ Why, our earl, to be sure,” re- 
plied Falgate, walking on into Mrs. 
White’s sanctum sanctorum. ‘ The 
Earl of Beverley, no other; and that 
Saracén of a colonel will have him 
shot to-morrow morning, as sure as 
I'm a living man, if something is not 
done to-night to prevent it. 

*T’ll cut his throat first,” replied 
Barecolt, half drawing his sword. 
«* But he dare not, he dare not, Master 
Falgate.—’Tis all nonsense.” 

* He shot two men yesterday morn- 
ing by the water-side,” replied Fal- 
gate. ‘ Didn't he, Mrs. White?” 

The latter words were addressed to 
the worthy landlady, just as she re- 
turned with a fresh choppin; and while 
Captain Barecolt drained it down at 
one single indignant draught, she 
confirmed the poor painter’s account, 
saying— 

** Ay, that he did, the blood-thirsty 
brute, and better men than himself, 
too.” 

** What's to be done now?” cried 
Barecolt. ‘ The only way will be, to 
go and put him to death at once.” 

* You will only get yourself killed, 
and do no good,” cried the painter 
and landlady together ; and then Fal- 
gate proceeding alone, went on to add, 
“There is but one way to help the 
noble lord, captain, if we can~but 
arrive at it, and that is, to get some 
one to tell Sir John Hotham himself. 
He’d never suffer all this to go on, 
if he knew it; and it is only since he 
fell ill the day before yesterday morn- 
ing that his son has dared to go 
on so.” 

“ T'll write him a note,” said Bare- 
colt. 

“ Phoo! that will never do,” replied 
the painter, “ unless you can get some 
one to deliver it to Sir John himself.” 

“I am talking without guide, in- 
deed,” said the gallant captain, who 
began to feel that his nonsense 
was a little too gross even for the in- 
tellects of the landlady and the painter. 
“1 do not yet know the whole cir- 
cumstances. Pray, Master Falgate, 
have the goodness to relate all you 
know, and how you know it; and then 
I will decide upon my plan from the 
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intelligence I receive. Be so good as 
to avoid superfluous particulars, and 
yet, be sufficiently minute in your de- 
tails to afford me a distinct knowledge 
of the facts.” 

And assuming a grave and senten- 
tious look of wisdom, he sat with his 
hands folded upon his knees, while 
Diggory Falgate went on to inform his 
auditors that he had been arrested while 
entering the town three days before, 
and placed in the custody of a body of 
the train-bands, with some of whom 
he was personally acquainted and on 
very friendly terms. He had remained 
in terror of his life under their guard 
till that evening, receiving accounts 
from time to time of the wrath and 
fury which Colonel Hotham was ex- 
ercising upon the unfortunate cava- 
liers of the place, and employing all 
the interest he could make to obtain 
his own liberation. That afternoon 
he had been brought in, he said, not 
knowing whether the next word was 
to be, life or death, when, to his sur- 
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prise and grief, he beheld the earl in 
the presence of the governor's son. 
He then related all the particulars 
which he had witnessed, and a new 
consultation took place, which bade 
fair to have no end, when suddenly the 
worthy hostess exclaimed— 

“Mr. O'Donnel’s the man. He 
can do it. He can do it, I tell you, 
when no one else can.” 

“Do what?” exclaimed Captain 
Barecolt. ‘ Prithee, my excellent 
lady, what can he do?” 

“Why, get in to speak with Sir 
John Hotham,” rejoined the worthy 
landlady, “ and tell him all about it.” 

*¢ Then, as I said before,” exclaimed 
the renowned captain, “I will go to 
him this minute. Come along, Fal- 
gate, you shall go with me; for there’s 
no time to be lost.” 

“ That there isn't,” replied Diggory 
Falgate. ‘I’m your man, captain.” 

And away they went, begging Mrs. 
White not to go to bed till they re- 
turned. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ir was nearly dark when the renowned 
Captain Barecolt and Diggory Fal- 
gate issued forth into the streets of 
Hull, and silence and well-nigh soli- 
tude had fallen over the town, for the 
people of that good city were ever par- 
ticularly attentive to the hour of sup- 
per, which was now approaching. Cap- 
tain Barecolt then ventured to give 
his companion a familiar and patron- 
izing slap on the shoulder, saying— 

“Ah! Diggory Falgate, honest 
Diggory Falgate, I never thought to 
see thee again in the land of the 
living.” 

“1 certainly thought,” replied the 
painter in a grave tone, “ that I was 
on the high road to the land of the 
dead. But it was not fair of you, 
captain, upon my life, to leave me 
outside, in the hands of those men. 
Why, they talked of hanging me with- 
out benefit of clergy.” 

“ Fair!” cried Barecolt indignantly. 
« How could I help it, Diggory? Did 
I not work more wonders than a man 
to save all of the party? Did I not 
kill six roundheads with my own hand? 
Did I not swim the moat, open the 
gates, fight in the front, protect the 
rear, kill the captain, disperse the 


troopers, and effect the retreat of my 
party with the loss of none but you, 
my poor old Diggory? What could 
man do more? You were but asa 
cannon, a falconet, a saker, which 
we were obliged to leave in the hands 
of the enemy; nor was it discovered 
for some time that you were not with 
us. When it was discovered, too, 
what did Ido? Did I not issue forth, 
and, thinking that you might be lying 
covered with honourable wounds in 
some foul ditch by the road side, did 
I not search for you for miles around 
the field of battle ?” 

**No; did you though?” said Diggory 
Falgate. “Well, that was kind, captain.” 

* Nay, did I not pursue the search 
till after midnight ?” continued Bare- 
colt. Ask Lord Walton; ask the 
noble earl! But now that I have 
found you, worthy Diggory, I would 
fain hear how you contrived to escape 
from the hands of the Philistines. You 
are not exactly a Samson, Diggory, 
and I should have thought they would 
have bound you with bands you could 
not break.” 
_ “ Hush!” said the painter, “here 
is some one coming.” 

The person who approached was 
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merely a labouring man, who had been 
detained somewhat late at his work, 
and he passed on without speaking ; 
but the pause thus obtained in the 
conversation between Captain Bare- 
colt and Diggory Falgate afforded the 
latter time for a little reflection. It 
had been his purpose to communicate 
to his companion the whole of his ad- 
ventures, and what he had discovered 
in the church on the hill; but as he 
pondered the matter, this design was 
altered. A conviction had gradually 
impressed itself upon his mind since 
first he had become acquainted with the 
grandiloquent Captain Barecolt, that 
the great warrior was in the habit of 
attributing to himself the actions and 
discoveries of others, or, at all events, 
of taking more than his due share of 
eredit for any thing in which he had 
part ; and as Falgate seldom had had 
an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self in any way, except by painting 
strange faces, coats of arms, or wonder- 
ful beasts upon sign-boards, he wisely 
judged that it would be expedient not 
toletslip any part of the occasion which, 
as he thought, now presented itself. 
When Captain Barecolt, therefore, 
returned to the charge, and required 
a detail of all his adventures, Fal- 
gate gave him such an account as 
was perfectly satisfactory to his in- 
terrogator, and which, moreover, had 
the advantage of being true, though 
that very important item in the Old 
Bailey oath, “the wholetruth,” was not 
exactly stated. He related how he 
had been carried off by the round- 
head party, how he had been ques- 
tioned touching the gentleman with 
whom he had been lately consorting, 
how he had refused stoutly to answer, 
and had been threatened with death, 
how he had been shut up in the old 
church, and left there under a guard. 
There, however, the minute exactitude 
of the painter's statement halted, and 
he merely added, that finding the door 
leading from the church into the 
vaults open, he had escaped by that 
means of exit, and after hiding for 
some time in the neighbourhood, had 
heard that the troop which had taken 
him, had been sent to Boston, upon 
which he ventured to return to Hull. 
For his faithful discretion, Captain 
Barecolt bestowed upon him high 
commendation, declared that some 


day he would be a great man, if he 


would but learn to ride, and offered 
‘to be himself his instructor in that 
elegant art. By the time that the 
praises of the worthy officer came to 
an end, however, they were approach- 
ing the out-of-the-way spot at which 
the dwelling of Mr. O'Donnel was 
situated ; but, in attempting to ap- 
proach the water side, they were turned 
back by a sentinel, who, on being 
asked how they were to get to the 
house they wanted to visit, replied, they 
must go to the back-door, if it had one. 

Luckily Diggory Falgate was ac- 
quainted with the street in which that 
back door was situated, and to it they 
accordingly went, pulled the ring of 
a bell, and produced the slow appear- 
ance of the tidy old woman whom 
Barecolt had seen before. In reply to 
his inquiries for Mr. O'Donnel, how- 
ever, on this occasion she asserted boldly 
that he was out; but the worthy cap- 
tain, whose senses, as the reader knows, 
were generally on the alert, finished 
the sentence for her, by saying— 

“Out of tobacco, do you mean, 
madam? Good faith, if he smokes 
away at the rate he is now doing in 
the parlour, he may well consume a 
quintal in a short space. Go in, my 
good lady, and tell him that a gentle- 
man is here who bears him news of 
old Sergeant Neil's granddaughter.” 

The poor woman was confounded at 
the worthy captain’s quickness, and, too 
well accustomed to the vapour of to- 
bacco to smell it herself, could not divine 
how the visitor had discovered that her 
master was smoking in the parlour, un- 
less he had looked through a crack in the 
window. Without more ado, then, she 
retreated, leaving the strangers in pos- 
session of the passage; and in a mo- 
ment after O’Donnel’s head was thrust 
out of a door at the farther end, taking 
a view of his two visitors. 

«OQ, come in, come in,” he said at 
length, as he recognised Barecolt. 
“ Who have you got there with you ? 
Come in——Ah, painter, is that you?” 

Without replying to his various 
questions, Barecolt and Falgate walked 
on into his little room, which they 
found cloudy with smoke, while a 
huge jug, emitting the steam of hot 
water, kept company with a large black 
bottle, with the cork half out, which 
apparently contained a stronger fluid. 
O'Donnel shut the door carefully, and 
then at once began to interrogate 
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Barecolt in regard to Arrah Neil; 
asking how she had fared on the jour- 
ney, whether she had found Lord 
Walton and his sister, and where she 
actually was. 

During the progress of these ques- 
tions, which were put with great rapi- 
dity, Falgate sat silent, but noted 
attentively every word that was said, 
and marked the name of Lord Wal- 
ton particularly in his memory, as 
apparently the chief friend of the 
young lady, at whose escape he had 
assisted. 

“She got off well, though it was 
through a hailstorm of dangers, Master 
O'Donnel,” replied Barecolt, ina quick, 
hurried tone. “ She has rejoined Lord 
Walton and his sister, and she is now 
in Beverley. Ask no more questions 
at present ; but listen, and you shall 
have further information concerning 
poor Arrah to-morrow, God willing. 
At present we have other things to 
think of—business of life and death, 
Master O'Donnel.” 

« Ah, devil fly away with it!” cried 
the Irishman. “ That is always the 
way. Nothing but business of life and 
death now-a-days! A plain man can’t 
drive a plain trade quietly, without 
being teased about business of life and 
death. But I will have nothing to do 
with it, I tell you! I am a peaceable, 
well-disposed man, who hate secrets, 
and abominate business of life and 
death. There, take some Geneva and 
water if you will. It is better than 
all the business in the world. Run 
and get some drinking cups, master 

inter.” 

Falgate, who seemed to have been 
in the house before, did as he was di- 
rected; and as soon as his back was 
turned, O’Donnel demanded, 

«* What is this business? One can- 
not speak before your companion. He 
is a rattle-pated, silly fellow.” 

“ But avery faithful one,” answered 
Barecolt, doing the poor painter jus- 
tice; “and this affair he knows all 
about already. But the matter is 
shortly this, my good friend, a noble 
gentleman is here in Hull, having bu- 
siness with Sir John Hotham, and 
charged, moreover, by Lord Walton 
to speak with you concerning Mistress 
Arrah Neil. He is my particular 
friend; and while he went on to the 
governor's house, I went to the Swan, 
requested by him to see you, and fix 
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a meeting for to-morrow morning. 
However, when he arrives at Sir John 
Hotham’s, he finds no one but his son 
—Sir John being very ill——” 

“ Ah, by » here’s a pretty af- 
fair!” cried O'Donnel. Very ill, 
Sir John isnot. He has got the gout 
in one foot and both hands, and is as 
cross as the yards of a ship; but his 
son takes all upon himself, and a base 
business he makes of it. What more? 
what more?” 

“Why the son causes this noble 
gentleman to be arrested immediately 
for a spy, tears his pass to pieces, will 
not let him see the governor, and 
threatens to shoot him to-morrow 
morning.” 

« And so he will to be sure!” cried 
O'Donnel. ‘ But what's to be done? 
How, in the fiend’s name, can I help 
you?—I'll not meddle with it !—Not 
a whit! I shall get shot some day 
myself, if I don’t mind.” 

As he was speaking, Diggory Fal- 
gate returned with two drinking cups ; 
and without waiting for Barecolt’s 
reply, he tapped O’Donnel on the 
shoulder, saying— 

*T’ll tell you how you can help us, 
Master O’Donnel. Nothing so easy in 
life ; and no danger to yourself either, 
though you are not a fellow to fear that, 
ifthere were. All that is wanted isto let 
the governor know what is going ons 
and he'll soon stop the colonel’s doings ; 
for the pass wasin his own hand, 
which that wild beast tore; and it will 
be an eternal blot upon his honour— 
worse than a black bend sinister on 
the shield of his arms—if any harm 
happens to the earl after giving him 
that.” 

« The earl!” said O’Donnel. “ Oh, 
ho! Heis an earl, is he?” 

«‘ What have you said, you fool?” 
cried Barecolt, turning angrily upon 
Falgate ; but the painter, though he 
turned somewhat red, put the best 
face he could upon it, saying, 

“ Well, it’s a slip of the tongue, 
captain ; but it can’t be helped—and 
you know you can trust him.” 

« Ay, ay! trust me, sure enough,” 
answered the Irishman. ‘ But how 
am I to do any thing in this?” and 
leaning his head upon his hand, he 
mused, while Barecolt mixed himself 
some Geneva and hot water, not par- 
ticularly potent of the latter; and 
Falgate stood gazing at the master of 
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the house, as if waiting for him to 
speak further. 

“Till tell you what you can do, 
Master O'Donnel,” said the painter 
at length, laying his hand upon the 
other’s arm; “you can put on your 
hat and cloak, and go down to Sir 
John Hotham, and ask to speak with 
him for a moment about his gout. We 
know he will see you, for Mrs. White 
told us all about it.” 

« And if you have a snug little bot- 
tle of cordial waters under your arm, 
you are sure to get in,” added Bare- 
colt. Come, come, Master O’Don- 
nel, do not hesitate. There is no 
time to be lost.” 

“ On my life, that’s a pretty joke,” 
cried O'Donnel, starting up, “ that I 
am to go and put my neck in peril for 
aman I never saw in my life. I tell 
you, I'll have nothing to do with it. 
It’s a bad case; and if they shoot him, 
they must.” 

In vain, to all appearance, were the 
eloquence of Barecolt, and the argu- 
ments of the painter. The best they 
could obtain from O'Donnel was a 
vague and unsatisfactory reply that he 
would go on the morrow—or that—he 
would see about it. He asked, never- 
theless, a number of questions, as if 
he felt some interest in the affair, 
which, for near half an hour, had the 
effect of inducing his two visitors to 
believe that their entreaties would ul- 
timately prove effectual; but at length 
he suddenly turned the conversation 
to another subject, and once more in- 
quired of Arrah Neil; and Barecolt, 
rising, wished him good-night in a 
sullen and disappointed tone, saying, 
that, as he would have no hand in it, 
some one else must be found who 
would undertake the task which he 
declined. 

As soon as the mighty captain is- 
sued forth into the street, however, 
he burst into a laugh, much to Fal- 
gate’s surprise. But Barecolt laughed 
again, saying, 

« He will do it, Master Falgate! He 
will do it, take my word for it. He 
is a cunning old chap, that Master 
O’Donnel, and he will not let us 
know what he is going to do; but 
he'll go.” 

«| don’t think it, Captain Barecolt, 
I don't think it,” replied Falgate, 
sadly; ‘* and we cannot trust the goo’ 
earl’s safety to such a chance.” 
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“T don’t intend to trust to any 
chance. at all, Diggory Falgate,” 
answered Barecolt, in one of his su- 
preme tones. “ You do not suppose 
an officer of my experience will rest 
satisfied without clear knowledge of 
what he is about. Draw back with 
me, Master Falgate. Go you under the 
shadow of that entry, where you can 
see his door in front. I will post my- 
self by that penthouse, where | com- 
mand both streets. He cannot escape 
us then, and we will give him twenty 
minutes. But if he comes forth, say 
not a word, move not a finger ; rest 
as quiet as one of the door nails, till 
he has gone on, and then come and 
join me.” 

Not five of the twenty minutes 
which Captain Barecolt had allowed 
for the issuing forth of Mr. O’Don- 
nel had elapsed, when the door of his 
house opened, and a tall figure ap- 
peared, which, turning back its head, 
said aloud, 

« Turn the lock, Dorothy,” and then 
took its way up the street, without 
observing either of the two watchers. 

Diggory Falgate was soon by Bare- 
colt's side, and they followed together 
upon the steps of the worthy Irishman, 
till they saw him approach the gover- 
nor’s house, and enter the court ; after 
which they again ensconced themselves 
under a gateway, in order to obtain 
the means of judging, by the duration 
of O’Donnel’s stay, Whether he was 
admitted to the presence of Sir John 
Hotham or not. Ten minutes, a quar- 
ter of an hour, balf an hour. passed, 
and O'Donnel not having appeared 
when the clock struck ten, Bareeolt 
and his companion, satisfied that their 
end was so far accomplished, made the 
hest of their way back to the sign of 
the Swan. The cautious captain, how- 
ever, to make assurance doubly sure, 
directed Falgate to proceed, at break 
of day, once more to the merchant’s 
house, and to question him elosely in 
regard to the result of his visit. After 
which, having communicated to Mrs, 
White what success they had achieved, 
and received her opinion that Master 
O’Dennel would leave no stone un- 
turned to effect their object, they sat 
down to a good supper which she had 
prepared for them in the room where 
Mr. Dry had dined with Arrah Neil, 
and enjoyed themselves for half an 
hour, 
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At the end of that time, Falgate, 
pronouncing himself tired, left Cap- 
tain Barecolt with the flagon, (which 
he did not propose to leave for another 
hour,) and retired, taking care to close 
the door after him. His course, how- 
ever, did not lie straight to bed; for 
finding the worthy landlady locking 
up her spoons and ladles in her little 
parlour, he joined her there, and en- 
tered into conversation with her in a 
Jow and confidential tone. Their con- 
ference lasted near half an hour, car- 
ried on apparently with some reluc- 
tance by Mrs. White at first, but 
gradually becoming animated on her 
part also, and at length, when Falgate 
asked her, 

* You are quite sure she was buried 
there, and that what I tell you was 
on her coffin ?” she replied, 

“Till take my oath of it—I'll give 
it under my hand if you like.” 

“I wish you would, Mrs. White,” 
answered the painter, and receiving 
her promise that it should be done on 
the following day, he retired to bed. 

Before we close this somewhat long 
chapter, it may be necessary to trace 
to a certain point the proceedings of 
our worthy friend, O'Donnel ; but we 
will do so very briefly. Having 
passed the sentinel in the court of the 
governor's house, he approached a 
small door at the side, and knocked 
for admission. A servant appeared 
almost immediately, but far from ask- 
ing directly to speak with Sir John 
Hotham, he said, 

« Ah, Master Wilson, is Oliver 
within? I want a chat with him.” 

« Walk in, Master O'Donnel,” re- 
_ the man, “and I will see for 

im. He was with Sir John a mo- 
ment ago.” 
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O’Donnel wasted no more words, 
but entered in silence, and after having 
been kept for a minute or two in the 
dark passage, he was joined by Oliver, 
the governor's body servant, as he was 
called, with a light. The two shook 
hands with great good-will, and Mas- 
ter Oliver drew his Irish friend into a 
little room on the left, where imme- 
diately O’Donnel produced two large 
flat-sided, long-necked bottles from 
under his cloak ; and setting one down 
on the table, he said, 

« That’s for you,’ Noll; and this is 
some gout-cordial for the governor, 
which will soon send all his ailments 
away.” 

“God grant it,” replied the man; 
“for he is in a devil of a humour, 
Shall I take it to him, Master O'’Don- 
nel. Many thanks for the good stuff.” 

* Welcome, welcome,” replied his 
companion ; “but you must get me 
speech of Sir John this very night ; 
for I have got a dozen bottles of cinna- 
mon, such as you never tasted in your 
days, and a gentleman in the town 
wants them. So I promised to give 
him an answer before I went to bed; 
but thought it only dutiful to talk to 
the governor about them first, in case 
he should like any.” 

** Ay, he'll talk about that,” replied 
the servant, “ though he won't talk of 
any thing else. Come up with me to 
his door, and we'll soon see if he'll 
speak with you. Bring your bottle 
with you. That’s as good as a pass.” 

« Better sometimes,” replied O’ Don- 
nel, drily ; and following the servant 
up stairs and into the better part of 
the house, he was kept for a moment 
or two in the corridor, and then ad- 
mitted to the presence of Sir John 
Hotham. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Day dawned at length into the dark 
and lonely prison of the Earl of Be- 
verley—the bright warm day, clear, and 
beautiful, and rosy with the hue of 
the rising sun. A long ray of light 
streamed through the high window, 
and painted the opposite wall; then 
slowly descending, as the orb rose 
farther in the heaven, rested on the 
ful figure and the rich curling 

ir of the captive, as he still sat at 
the table, but with his head now bent 


down on his folded arms fast asleep. 
The quiet sunshine did not wake him, 
for he had watched—with anxious 
thoughts for his only companions— 
through the greater part of the night; 
and not till about an hour before 
morning, had slumber fallen upon him. 
But he was not destined long to know 
repose ; for shortly after dawn a voice 
was heard in the room saying— 

“Ts there any one below ?” 

The sound but not the sense caught 
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his ear; and starting up, he gazed 
round the room. All was vacant, 
however ; and he thought he had been 
dreaming, when suddenly the question 
was repeated— 

“Ts there any one below ?” 

It seemed to come from the chim- 
ney; and approaching, he replied 
aloud— 

“Yes! Who speaks?” 

“ Who are you?—what is your 
name?” demanded the voice; but, 
though the tones seemed not unfami- 
liar to Lord Beverley’s ear, he could 
not of course venture to give his real 
name to a person he did not see ; and 
he replied— 

“ That is nothing to any one. Who 
is he that talks to me ?” 

« My name is Ashburnham,” replied 
the person, who seemed speaking from 
some room above; “a prisoner, like 
yourself, if you be one.” 

“I am indeed, Ashburnham,” an- 
swered the earl. “I will not utter 
my name, lest there should be other 
ears listening ; but I am he whom you 
joined going to France, and who was 
taken with you.” 

«“ Bad luck, indeed,” cried Colonel 
Ashburnham. “ Hotham has lied, then, 
for he told me you were gone.” 

“He spoke truth there,” answered 
the earl; “but as ill-fortune would 
have it, I returned last night on busi- 
ness, and was arrested by his son, who 
tore my pass, and vows he will try me 
as a spy.” 

“ Ay, a curse fall upon him,” cried 
the other voice. “He respects no 
rules of honour or courtesy ; and since 
his father fell ill, has put me in close 
confinement. If Hotham could know, 
he would treat you better; but I can- 
not help you, for I am locked in 


* Hush !” cried the earl ; “ here are 
~ coming.” 
he next moment the key was 
turned in the lock, the bar taken 
down, and two soldiers appeared. In 
a dull and indifferent tone, as if he 
were bidding the prisoner come to the 
morning meal, one of the men told 
Lord Beverley to follow him to the 
colonel’s council; and obeying, with 
very little hope that any thing he 
could say would change the stern pur- 
pose of the parliamentary officer, the 
earl was led along the passage to what 
seemed a dining-hall on the same 
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floor, in which he found Colonel Ho- 
tham seated at a table, with four in- 
ferior officers round him. Two wore 
the garb of the train-bands ; the others 
seemed strangers to the city, for 
when the prisoner entered they were 
asking some questions concerning the 
fortifications. His appearance, how- 
ever, instantly drew their eyes upon 
himself ; and walking with a firm step 
to the end of the table, he gazed 
calmly over them, scanning the coun- 
tenance of each of those who seemed 
assembled to judge him, not at all 
abashed by the dark and somewhat 
fierce stare with which one or two of 
them regarded him, 

Colonel Hotham had in general 
chosen his men well. The two Lon- 
doners he had long known as very un- 
scrupulous and fiery zealots in the cause 
of the parliament ; and Captain Mar- 
den, one of the officers of the train- 
bands, whom he had called to his aid, 
had made himself somewhat remarka- 
ble on several occasions by his gloomy 
fierceness of disposition. He had com- 
manded the party by whom the two un- 
fortunate men mentioned by Falgate 
had been put to death; and he had 
seemed only the more morose and dog- 
ged after the horrid scene in which he 
had borne a part. The fourth officer 
was known as a religious enthusiast, a 
preacher in one of the conventicles of 
the city, and, as was generally sup- 
posed, as wild and unsparing as the 
rest; so that Colonel Hotham enter- 
tained no doubt that his purposes 
towards the prisoner would receive 
the sanction of these men’s authority 
without scruple or hesitation on their 

rt. 

After pausing for a moment, while 
the earl stood at the end of the table 
as we have described, the parliamen- 
tary commander demanded, in a sharp 
tone— 

«¢ What is your name?” 

“Not knowing that you have any 
authority to ask it,” replied the earl 
with perfect calmness, “I shall most 
undoubtedly refuse to answer.” 

“ That will serve you little, sir,” 
said one of the men from London; 
“for if you do refuse, the court will 
proceed to try you without farther 
ceremony.” 

« What court ?” demanded the earl. 
“I see five persons sitting round a 
table, but no court. - 
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« This, sir, is a summary court- 
martial,” replied Colonel Hotham, 
“called to try a person accused of 
entering a garrisoned town as a spy.” 

“« With a from the governor,” 
added Lord Beverley emphatically. 

* But that pass, we have every 
reason to believe,” replied Colonel 
Hotham, “ was obtained by a false re- 
presentation of your name and quality, 
and as such was invalid.” 

“ That point will be easily esta- 
blished,” replied the earl, “ by calling 
the governor himself. I maintain 
that he gave it to me with full know- 
ledge of my person; and I therefore 
require that he be called, to testify as 
to the validity of the pass which you, 
sir, most dishonourably and disho- 
nestly tore to pieces last night.” 

« The governor is too ill, sir, to 
give his evidence,” said one of the 
officers from London. 

“If, gentlemen, your purpose is to 
commit a cool, deliberate murder,” 
said the earl, “ you may do it without 
all this ceremony. I am in your 
hands, have no power to resist you, 
and no means. of obtaining justice ; 
but I will not further your views by 
r nising this as a court, which is, 
in fact, none at all. If Sir John 
Hotham is too ill to attend, delay the 
inquiry till he is better. I stand upon 
the safe-conduct which I received 
from him; and if you violate it, you 
are murderers, and not men of 
honour.” 

“ Had he a pass?” demanded the 
preacher officer of the train-bands, 
turning gloomily to Colonel Hotham. 

“He had, but under a feigned 
name,” replied Hotham. 

* What proof have you?” demanded 
the enthusiast. ‘* Remember, sir, 
* whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ If you bring 
not your father to testify, how can we 
know that this safe-conduct was 
wrongly obtained.” 

Colonel Hotham’s cheek turned red, 
for he loved not such opposition; and 
he paused for a moment ere he re- 
plied, feeling that he was angry, and 
fearing that he might commit himself. 

“| think,” he answered at length, 
ina tone so soft that it betrayed the 
struggle to keep down his passion—* I 
think that we can prove that it was 
obtained under a false name by other 
witnesses, without disturbing my fa- 
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ther, which might be dangerous ;” and 
then turning to the two guards, who 
remained at the door, he said— 
“ Where is the other prisoner? Let 
him be brought in. Has the other 
man been summoned, who is said to 
know something of these persons ?” 

«« Yes, colonel,” replied the man to 
whom he spoke; “they are both 
without there, one in one room, and 
the other in another.” 

“Bring in the prisoner first,” said 
Colonel Hotham. “ We will confront 
them together, gentlemen.” 

A pause ensued for the space of 
about two minutes, during which no 
one spoke, except one of the officers 
of the train-bands, who said a few 
words to the other in a low voice; 
and then the door opened; and turn- 
ing round his head, the earl, as he had 
apprehended, beheld the renowned 
Captain Barecolt marched in amongst 
some soldiers, As it was not the first 
time that the worthy officer had found 
himself in such an unpleasant position, 
he showed himself very little dis- 
turbed by his situation, and walked up 
to the end of the table with a bold 
countenance, smoothing down his 
mustachoes, and drawing his beard to 
a point between his fingers, as if he 
had not had time to complete his 
toilette ere he was brought from the 
inn. 

The cool self-sufficiency of his air 
seemed to move the wrath of Colonel 
Hotham, who instantly addressed him, 
saying, 

** What is your name, fellow?” 

“I be not your fellow, sair,” replied 
Barecolt boldly, “‘ and am not so call, 
My name were Captain Jersval for 
your service, gentlemen.” 

“ And now speak out and speak the 
truth,” continued the Colonel, while 
Barecolt bowed ceremoniously round 
the table; “leave your mumming, sir, 
and answer. Whois this person, with 
whom you entered the town yesterday 
evening? Answer truly, for your life 
depends upon it.” 

“ Begar it were one very difficult 
thing for me to tell,” replied Bare- 
colt in the same unconcerned tone ; 
‘first, sair, it cannot alway be easy to tell 
who one be oneself; and much more 
uneasy to tell who de oder man 
be.” 
“ What does the fool mean?” de- 
manded one of the roundhead officers— 
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“not always easy to tell who you 
are yourself ? hat do you mean, 
man ?”” 

“ Why, sair,” replied Barecolt with 
an agreeable laugh, “one day not so 
very long time ago, I met wid one 
saucy man who to my face—to my very 
beard, sair—swear I were one oder 
man but myself. He swear I were 
not Jersval but Barecole—one Cap- 
taine Barecole, a very great man in 
dese parts—a famous man I hear.” 

“ Goase this foolery, sir,” cried 
Colonel Hotham; “and answer m 
question directly, or prepare to wal 
out to the water-gate, and receive a 
volley. Who is the person, I say, 
now standing beside you ?”” 

“Pardi! how de devil should I 
know ?” rejoined Barecolt with some 
heat of manner; “I have seen him 
twice, dat is all; once aboard de sheep 
where he was very seek, and once [ 
meet him just half a league out of de 
gate. e were chase hard by a 

arty of what you call, cavalier ma- 
ignant, and ride togeder for our 
lifes?" 

“ That is true, for I saw them,” 
said one of the officers of the train- 
bands. 

“And do you pretend to say, you 
do not know his name?” demanded 
Colonel Hotham, gazing with the 
fierceness of disappointment upon the 
worthy captain's face. 

* Oh, I think I heard his name on 
board de sheep,” answered Barecolt; 
“but I cannot be too sure. Let me 
see. It was de Colonel de Mery: was 
it not, that you told me sair ?” and he 
turned to the earl with a low 
bow. 

**T answer no questions here, sir,” 
replied Lord Beverley. “ This is no 
lawful court, and the people are 
not seeking justice, but a pretext for 
murder.” 

“Ah! murder—dat be very bad ;” 
cried Captain Barecolt with a shrug 
of his shoulders ; “‘men may kill one 
de oder in fair fight very well—but 
murder be very bad indeed! Perhaps 
day murder me too ?” 

“ Very likely ;” answered the earl, 
drily ; but Colonel Hotham exclaimed, 
* Silence! I have given you an oppor- 
tunity, sir, of saving your life, by telling 
plainly who this man is. You would 
not take it; and now we shall soon 
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see who you are yourself. Bring in 
that ‘Mr. Dry.” 

Captain Barecolt’s countenance fell, 
for he had remarked the room-door of 
Mr. Dry open on the preceding night, 
as he walked somewhat late to bed; 
and though he had not been aware at 
the time that the worthy master of 
Longsoaken was awake and watching, 
he doubted not now that his own 
arrest was owing to that gentleman's 
good offices. He prepared for the 
worst, however, and determined to 
adhere to his story stoutly, thanking 
his stars that he had alluded to his 
rencontre with Cornet Stumpborough, 
before Mr. Dry was called. 

He was not kept in long suspense, 
however, for not more than half a 
minute elapsed before Mr. Dry of 
Longsoaken entered the room, with 
his face very pale, and his nose very 
blue, as if recovering from a severe 
illness, and taking his place at a con- 
venient distance from the renowned 
captain, replied at once to Colonel 
Hotham’s first question— 

«That, worshipful sir—that is one 
Captain Barecolt, a notorious malig- 
nant, now actually in arms against 
the authority of the two houses.” 

“Oh, 1 tell you so!” cried Bare- 
colt with a well-feigned look of im- 
patience ; “Captain Barecolt again! 
Cuss Capitaine Barecole! Now he 
swear me black in de face dat I were 
a Barecolt just as de oder 
did.” 

“I will swear to be sure,” replied 
Mr. Dry ; “for as I have a conscience 
and a soul to be saved, you are the 
man. We all know you are very cun- 
ning, Captain Barecolt ; but if you can 
cheat in others, you cannot cheat in this 
matter. I know you well enough, after 
having been carried along as a captive 
in bonds, by you and other Amorites 
like you, for several mortal days.” 

“ What he mean by Amorite,” 
asked Barecolt, with a look of igno- 
rance; but Colonel Hotham _ inter- 
posed, saying— 

“ That will do, sir; stand down! 
You shall hear more as soon as you 
could wish. Now, worshipful Master 
Dry, be so good as to look well at that 
other person, and say if you have seen 
him before.” 

“ Mr. Dry did as he was directed ; 
but the appearance of the earl puzzled 
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him more ; for, though the beauty of 
his features were remarkable, yet even 
to those who had seen him often, the 
black dye with which he had tinged 
his hair and beard made so great a 
change, that it would have been diffi- 
cult to recognise him. 

“ Yes,” said the master of Long- 
soaken at length—“ yes, I am very 
sure I have seen him before, though I 
think his hair was of a different colour 
then. I met him as he was riding up 
to the house of the malignant Lord 
Walton, at Bishop’s Merton. He 
staid there all night, I heard, on the 
day when the house took fire. Iam 
quite sure it is the same, though his 
hair is dyed.” 

“ It is!” replied Colonel Hotham in 
astern and determined tone; “and I 
will tell you who he is, gentlemen ; 
for, though he thinks I do not know 
him, yet I do. I was a fool not to re- 
cognise him at first. This, sirs, is the 
noble Earl of Beverley, who has now 
come into this garrison of Hull as a 
spy, and deserves death by all the laws 
of war.” 

«‘ It is false, sir,” answered the earl, 
gazing on him fixedly. ‘ Whoever 
1 am, I came not here as a spy.” 

“Do you mean to deny your 
name, my lord?” demanded Colonel 
Hotham. 

“IT mean to answer no questions, 
sir,” said the earl, “but merely to 
give you the lie in your teeth, when 
you assert a falsehood. I stand upon 
our father’s safe-conduct, and call 
him to witness that he gave it to me.” 

« The pass I tore was not in favour 
of the Earl of Beverley,” replied the 
officer; “and that you are he, will 
soon be proved, though I thought fit 
to call these men first. Ask Colonel 
Jackson to step hither,” he continued, 
speaking to the guard, “ and the two 
other gentlemen in the red room.” 

The name he mentioned was familiar 
to the ear of Lord Beverley, who 
remembered that Colonel Jackson was 
in the hall where he had had his first 
interview with Sir John Hotham, but 
owing to the disguise which he had 
assumed, had not recognised him on 
that occasion. He could little hope, 
however, that the parliamentary officer 
would fail to do so now, when his at- 
tention was particularly drawn to the 
examination ; and the matter was but 
too soon decided. Three gentlemen 
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were, one by one, introduced into the 
room, and told to examine the earl, 
and state who he was; and each, 
though with apparent reluctance, pro- 
nounced the words, “ Lord Beverley.” 

“ The case is clear, gentlemen,” 
said Colonel Hotham. “ The Earl of 
Beverley, under a feigned name, and 
with an invalid pass, has introduced him- 
self into this garrison. It is for you to 
say, whether, under these circum- 
stances, he is, or isnot aspy, and subject 
to the invariable law of such cases.” 

“Remembering always,” rejoined 
the earl, “that you have no proof that 
the safe-conduct was invalid, Colonel 
Hotham having torn it, so that it has 
never been beneath your eyes; and 
not forgetting that, even supposing 
this to be a lawfully-constituted court- 
martial—which I deny, he having no 
authority to summon one—he has 
refused to call the only witness I 
judged necessary to my defence.” 

He spoke calmly and firmly, with his 
cheek perhaps a shade paler than it 
usually was, but with no other visible 
sign of emotion, while the countenance 
of Colonel Hotham, on whom his eyes 
were fixed, worked with many mingled 
passions which resisted control. 

“ This is all vain and foolish!” 
cried the latter; “I will tell the earl 
that I have authority which I should 
not scruple to exercise, to put him to 
death at once, but that I have thought 
it better to give him the chance of this 
investigation.” 

“Young man,” said the military 
pa. addressing Hotham in a so- 
emn tone, “if you give a man in 
bonds a chance, it should be a fair 
one. Such has not been afforded the 
prisoner.—Why did you tear the 
paper ?—Why do you now refuse to 
confront him with the witness he 
calls ?—and if that witness be too ill, 
why not wait till he be well, as he 
requires? Why not—if not to doom 
him to death at your pleasure?—I will 
go no farther in this.—I wash my 
hands of this blood.” 

“ Well, then, we will put it to the 
vote !” cried Colonel Hotham fiercely, 
“ and look to yourself, Captain Marsh. 
He that puts his hand to the plough, 
must not turn back.—Look to your. 
self, I say.” 

“1 will!” replied the old officer of 
the train-bands, “and I am not to be 
frightened from a righteous course by 
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loud words, or frowning brows. I 
fear not what man can do unto me.” 

* Pshaw!” cried Colonel Hotham, 
turning away. “ Your verdict, sir, 
upon these two men—guilty, or not 
guilty?” 

* Guilty,” said the Londoner to 
whom he spoke, without a moment's 
pause. 

«“ Guilty,” said the other, on the 
colonel’s left, answering a mere look. 

** L doubt,” replied Captain Marden 
of the train-bands, when Hotham turned 
to him. 

* But I donot,” rejoined that officer, 
“and I say guilty too—so there are 
three voices against two. They are 
condemned. ‘Take them hence to the 
water-gate call out a file of men, and 
the rest as yesterday. I spare you the 
rope, Lord Beverley, in consideration 
of your rank. You shall die as a 
soldier.” 

“ And you as a murderer!” shouted 
Barecolt, rushing towards him so sud- 
denly, that he caught him by the throat 
with both hands, before any one could 
inter pose. 

The two parliamentary officers drew 
their swords; the guards were rushing 
up from the door; but, under the 
strong pressure of Captain Barecolt’s 
fingers, Colonel Hotham was turning 
black in the face, and might have been 
strangled before he could be delivered ; 
when suddenly a voice was heard, 
exclaiming, “ Halt! Not a man stir! 
Guard the door!” and all was silence. 

Captain Barecolt slightly relaxed his 
grasp; the parliamentary officers drew 
back; and Sir John Hotham, with an 
excited and angry countenance, and 
evidently in great pain, walked up the 
room, and took his place at the head 
of the table. 

** What is all this?” he demanded, 
** Unloose my son, sir.— What is the 
meaning of this, Colonel Hotham ?” 

« Pardi, I will unloose him—now, 
you be come, governor,” replied Bare- 
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colt, taking away his hands, and draw- 
ing back; ‘but, begar, if you had 
not come, he'd be strangle.” 

Colonel Hotham sank in a chair, 
gasping for breath, and one of the 
officers from London took upon him 
to reply. “This is a court-martial, 
Sir John, summoned to try r 

“ And by whose authority?” de- 
manded the governor, fiercely —“ who 
dares to summon a court-martial in 
Hull, but myself?” 

« But you were ill, sir,” replied the 
officer, “and Colonel Hotham judged 
it expedient to summon us.” 

“He did! did he?” cried the go- 
vernor. ‘ Colonel Hotham, give up 
— sword.—-You are under arrest. 
Remove him, guards. Take him away. 
This is no court—all its proceedings 
are illegal, and so shall be dealt with. 
Gentlemen, you are dismissed. Away! 
We have had too much of you.” 

Some of those present were inclined 
to remonstrate—but the old man, 
who alone had interfered in behalf 
of the earl, said aloud, “ You are 
quite right, Sir John. The court, 
and all its proceedings were illegal and 
iniquitous.” 

Colonel Hotham, too, strove to 
make himself heard—but the gover- 
nor exclaimed, in a loud and angry 
tone, “Away! Have I not said 
it? Guards, clear the room—and 
take that young man away. Place a 
sentry at his chamber-door. He is 
under arrest.” 

Sir John Hotham had not come 
alone, for the further end of the hall 
displayed a considerable party of the 
train-bands ; and, muttering some very 
unpleasant observations on his father’s 
conduct, Colonel Hotham was removed, 
while the rest of the body whom he 
had chosen to constitute a court- 
martial, retired slowly and sheepishly, 
leaving the governor with the two 
prisoners, Mr. Dry of Longsoaken, 
and a party of the guard. 
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LINEST ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, 


On hearing of the re-publication of the writer's first literary essay in America. 


Ou, speak no more of future fame, 
This throbbing heart to ease : 
What woman, worthy of her name, 
Could cling to such as these ? 


And tell me not my page is read 
In that far distant land 

Where erst the pilgrim fathers led 
Their faint yet faithful band. 


For, oh, my friend, my bleeding feet 
Will never reach the goal ; 

And were it won, it cuuld not meet 
The wishes of my soul. 


To man the laurel we allow— 
His temples it adorns ; 

But placed on woman's lowlier brow 
It proves a crown of thorns. 


The lowly head that bends to bear, 
Its burden could not grace : 

The only woman fit to wear 
Would deem it her disgrace | 


Her Home, her Hope, her Heart is found 
Where she is loved and known ; 

There meekly, as on holy ground, 
Her own bright wreath is won. 


The gems that in her bosom shine, 
She deemeth all too few 

To hallow that domestic shrine 
Her wishes hallow too! 


Her heart must break before it burst 
The bondage God imposed. 

Fame comes when Fate hath done its worst, 
And heart and hope are closed ! 


The hot sirocco drinks the dews 
That linger mid the flowers, 

Before their bright-eyed petals lose 
The light of morning hours ! 


The furnace-blast of sorrow dries 
The springs of woman's hope, 

Before her altered spirit tries 
With loftier minds to cope. 


One yearning look she casts behind, 
‘Then rushes wildly on: 

Who heedeth now the tears that blind 
The bright yet blighted one ? 





The Rainbow. 


Oh, lead her gently back again 
To that one spot on earth, . 

Where fond affection weaves her chain, 
And holier thoughts have birth ! 


It may not be !—her heart is changed— 
Its earlier life is o'er: 

The bounding pulses once deranged, 
Beat healthfully no more ! 


The listening crowd her strains admire: 
To them ’tis never known, 

That ere a woman wake the lyre 
Her woman’s heart is gone! 


DER REGENBOGEN. 


“ Schénes Kind der Sonne 
Bunter Regenbogen,"—HERDER, 


THE RAINBOW. 


Bow of the clouds! Fair daughter of the sun! 
Bright are of heaven of ever-varying hue ! 

Above those threatening clouds I view thy throne, 
And hail an image of bright hope in you! 


In thousand varying colours now appears 

The broken sunbeams’ bright and glancing ray, 
Wrapped in a veil of gently falling tears 

Where these dark clouds are softening into grey. 


And far and wide thy noble arch’s span 
Is stretching, till remoter distance shroud ; 
And on the horizon’s distant verge we scan 


Thy stable pillars on the driving cloud. 


Alas! alas! too short thine empire reigns— 
Dim, pale, and changed, thy colours swiftly fade ; 
Of these bright — nothing now remains 


Save one bright cloud fast melting into shade. 


But lo! once more we hail a calmer sky: 

The vault of heaven assumes its azure hue, } 
The sun shines forth in all its majesty, 

And the moist meads exhale their fragrant dew ! 


Away! away! aye perish every one 

Fair floating visions seen in youthful dreams. 
Away! away! but let the noontide sun 

Rise on my soul, and bathe me in its beams! 


Bright hues of hope! all lovely though ye be, 
Still are ye but the broken sunbeam’s ray. 

Children of tears! to Truth I turn from ye, 
And hail in Aer the sunlight of our days! 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT MESMERISM.—THE STATE OF SLEEP-WAKING. 


BY IRY8 HERFSER. 


Tue complete extinction of sensibility, 
which gives its peculiar, death-like 
character to the magnetic sleep, we 
have considered in a former paper as 
the necessary consequence of the rela- 
tion in which this state, as “ centre of 
indifference,” stands to the two oppo- 
site (polar) states of exterior and in- 
terior waking. It is that point, in 
the passage from a lower—so to 
speak—to a higher world, at which 
the attractions from above and from 
beneath are in equipoise; at which 
sensorial life, in the same degree, 
solicited by impulses from an infe- 
rior (outer) and from a superior 
(inner) sphere of sensation, is impas- 
sive to both. This is properly the 
state of entire demagnetization, col- 
lapse of the antagonist momenta, which 
in their normal opposition constitute 
ordinary waking, and in their inver- 
sion, sleep-waking. Of these two 
states the elements are held, as in 
chemical combination, neutralized, in 
the magnetic sleep, out of which 
either, indifferently, may evolve itself. 
The magnetic sleep—a name suf- 
ficiently appropriate, if we under- 
stand it not as of a sleep produced by 
magnetism, but as of an inert or dor- 
mant condition of the neuro-magnetic 
principle itself—is a state analogous 
to that in which we see the unmag- 
netized iron, in which the forces lie, 
mutually arrested and latent, which 
the approach of the magnet disengages, 
and which, being disengaged, forth- 
with exhibit themselves in their con- 
trasted polarity. Thus, the process 
of mesmerizing is in fact, in the first 
instance, not a magnetizing, but a de- 
magnetizing, a resolving of polar 
“tension,” or antagonism of positive 
and negative, into the state of indiffe- 
rence ; out of which, however,—as out 
of a state of chaos, and vacuum ab- 
horred of nature,—will ere long again 
evolve itself either a normal or an 
inverted polarity, the magnetism (as 


we may say) of natural waking, or 
the counter-magnetism of sleep-wak- 
ing. If, namely, the mesmeriser now 
discontinue his operations, the patient 
will, after a longer or shorter interval 
of insensibility, gradually awake again 
to consciousness of the external world: 
if, on the contrary, the mesmeriser 
continue to apply the agency which 
has already carried the patient to the 
point of magnetic sleep, the latter 
will, as it has been expressed, “ awake 
within himself,”—will become, first 
dimly, then by degrees more and more 
distinctly, conscious of another, in- 
ternal world or order of things, a 
world in which the external mirrors 
itself as in a camera obscura,—or per- 
haps rather, a world out of which are 
projected into the external, as phan- 
tasmagory and magic-lantern show, 
shadows of mysterious realities that 
“have their being” within. 

Thus, the term death-like, applied 
to the magnetic sleep, is found to carry 
in it a deeper significance than imme- 
diately meets the ear. Death-like is 
something more than — It 
expresses a present sleep, but it points 
to a future awaking. The magnetic 
sleep avouches itself as something not 
merely resembling, but in its nature 
akin to death, less by the insensibility 
that marks its presence (though that 
insensibility has stood the tests of the 
knife and the brand) than by its yield- 
ing up the sleeper to another awaking, 
an awaking which takes place, so to 
speak, on the other side of the death- 
sleep, an awaking which the death- 
sleep, “like a narrow sea,”* divides 
from our every-day waking life, and 
which images, with wonderful truth 
and force, the existence beyond the 
tomb. We may say, in ordinary sleep 
we put out but a little way to sea, 
hovering visible, at furthest, in the 
offing, and drifting back with the tide 
to the same shores we left; but in 
the magnetic sleep we are fairly on 


Dr. Watts. 
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the high seas, beyond the reach of the 
currents that sweep our familiar 
coasts, and in the way, if the voyage 
prosper, to see land in a new direc- 
tion, and to disembark on undiscovered 
shores. Such a disembarking is it 
when we awake interiorly out of mag- 
netic sleep: we are in a new world, 
which the solitude of an ocean divides 
from the old: we have entered a new 
life, which darkness and the shadow 
of death sever from the life we have 
exchanged for it. 

The state of sleep-waking seldom 
presents itself before the patient has 
been several times mesmerised. Sleep 
itself is not, except in cases of pe- 
culiar susceptibility, or where the 
mesmeriser is possessed of unusual 
magnetic energy, produced by a single 
operation. A case is recorded by 
Heinecken, in which magnetic sleep 
first presented itself after fourteen 
days’ assiduous mesmerising, and sleep- 
waking, in its lowest grade, four days 
later. There are instances in which 
sleep is produced almost immediately, 
and in which the patient goes over 
with equal speed from that state into 
that of sleep-waking, rapidly mount- 
ing from stage to stage of this latter 
condition, up to the highest pitch of 
ecstasy, the first time of being sub- 
jected to mesmeric treatment; but in 
general the process is much slower, 
the patient first awaking to inward 
consciousness after he has been several 
times thrown into magnetic sleep, and 
the higher degrees of sleep-waking 
being seldom developed, before th 
latter have manifested themselves again 
and again. 

The degrees of mesmeric affection 
lying beyond the line of insensible 
sleep, are stated by Kluge as those of 
« Simple Somnambulism” and « Clair- 
voyance,” the latter of which is again 
divided into “ Self-intuition” and 
* Universal Lucidity.” The term 
slecp-waking is used, in the pages 
before the reader, in the larger sense, 
as designating, generally, the state of 
which the above are particular phases, 
or stages of development. The num- 
ber of these might, by division and 
subdivision, be multiplied ad indefini- 
tum; for who can reckon up the in- 
sensible gradations by which returning 
light wins on the dominion of dark- 
ness, from the first grey line on the 
horizon, till the sun stands in his 
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meridian height? There are points, 
hawever, between the two extremes, 
which more distinctly mark transition 
from one stage to another. When 
the sun shows the first glittering point 
in his disk above the horizon, twilight 
is at an end, and when his whole circle 
emerges into sight, the light of day 
has set in. Similar defined stages 
may be observed in the passage from 
total privation of consciousness to its 
full possession. ‘There isa point at 
which sleep, in the strict sense, may 
be said to end; which ending of sleep, 
however, is not immediately the com- 
mencement of full waking conscious- 
ness, but of a state in which the per- 
ceptions are as yet indistinct and dull, 
in which the impression of the dream 
out of which we have awaked is still so 
vivid as to throw that of the objects 
surrounding us into the shade, so that 
our whole environment seems to greet 
us with a strange aspect, and we have 
for a time difficulty in recollecting 
where we are. This state passes gra- 
dually, and, in general, quickly, away, 
as one faculty after another recovers 
its clearness, till we are fully come tq 
ourselves, and what is called wide 
awake. Here, then, again, a new stage 
commences. 

These gradations, which occur in 
ordinary awaking, are faithfully re- 
flected in the emerging of the magne- 
tic sleeper into the sleep-waking state, 
and show in how intimate a relation 
the conditions of outward and inward 
consciousness, as polar opposites, stand 
to each other. The classification of 
states given by a recent lecturer on 
mesmerism (Mr. Dove) exhibits very 
happily this correspondence. In this 
gentleman’s nomenclature, the patient 
passes from * Ordinary Vigil,” through 
the two degrees of ** Ordinary Reve- 
rie” and “ Ordinary Dreaming,” to 
‘* Oblivious Sleep,” and thence again, 
by the stages of “ Lucid Dreaming” 
and “Lucid Reverie,” to Lucid 
Vigil.” Here, the centre of indiffe- 
rence, or magnetic zero, is represented 
by oblivious sleep, the poles present 
themselves at lucid and ordinary vigil, 
while the two intermediate periods, 
Kluge’s degrees of perfect and imper- 
fect crisis, divide themselves on each 
side into corresponding phases of 
dreaming and reverie,’grade thus an- 
swering to grade, interval implying in- 
terval, from the central point to either 
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extremity,—so that the whole complex 
phenomenon may be compared to a 
ship anchored in some land-locked 
basin, where every plank, rope, spar 
of the towering structure repeats it- 
self in the bright mirror on which 
she rests, and substance and shadow 
seem to form one enigmatical whole, 
that hangs, self-poised, between two 
heavens. 

This relation, of positive and nega- 
tive, which makes either half of the 
series of magnetic states seem the ex- 
act reflection, as to form, of the other, 
contains, no doubt, the explanation of 
the curious phenomenon, which we 
may call the inversion of sensation, 
observed in sleep-waking persons. 
Thus, various patients, whose cases 
are reported by Mr. Lang, as having 
occurred recently in Scotland, described 
light as darkness, and darkness as 
light. A candle, passed suddenly 
before the face, was described by one 
as a “terrible darkness like black 
stones :” objects placed in total dark- 
ness, on the contrary, she distinguished 
with facility, declaring in such circum- 

*stances that there was “a brilliant 
light centered in her body.” ‘ Many 
of the sensations common to man in 
his ordinary state,” says the reporter 
of one of those cases, ‘‘seemed to be 
reversed or inverted during the mes- 
meric vigil.” In another case, this 
interchange of the impressions of light 
and darkness was observed to be ac- 
companied by a corresponding inver- 
sion of the effects of heat and cold.* 
A cup of hot tea was given to the 
patient: she drank part of it, and, in 
answer to a question, said it was cold, 
very cold: the mesmeriser then took 
the cup from her, and, holding her by 
the hand, drank the remainder himself: 
when he had finished, she said, “ It is 
all down now—that is warm and nice.” 

She perceived, then, normally, 
through those with whom she was en 
rapport ; only her immediate percep- 
tions were inverted. She perceived 
through others as they perceived ; it 
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was only in herself that the positive 
and the negative had changed places. 
These cases remind us of other 
phenomena of inversion of a different 
kind, yet, perhaps, referable to the 
same ground which the state of sleep- 
waking has sometimes presented. 
Thus Gmelin ‘relates, that when he 
held a watch to his right ear, his 
clairvoyante patient heard the ticking 
at her left. Another patient of the 
same practitioner, when her sister 
accidentally pricked herself in the 
arm with a pin, complained of the hurt 
in the opposite arm; and when the 
same thing was afterwards repeatedly 
done as experiment, the same result 
uniformly followed. Something ana- 
logous is related by Lane in his ac- 
count of modern Egyptian magicians. 
The sheikh Abd-el-Kader, the most 
renowned of those successors of 
*Jannes and Jambres,” had under- 
taken, as a proof of his art, to conjure 
into a sort of magic mirror, made by 
pouring some ink into the hollow of a 
boy’s hand, the image of any absent or 
deceased person whom the traveller 
might fix on. Lane desired that 
Lord Nelson might appear. The 
sorcerer, having gone through some 
preliminary forms of incantation, di- 
rected the boy to call for Lord Nel- 
son. The call was scarcely uttered 
ere it was responded to. “I see, said 
the boy, “a man who has lost his left 
arm—no, he has not lost his left arm ; 
he is holding it to his breast.” This 
was, but for one point, an accurate 
description of the appearance of Nel- 
son, who wore his empty sleeve in the 
position mentioned by the boy. The 
only particular in which the resem- 
blance failed was, that the right arm 
should have been missing, or “ held to 
the breast,”’ instead of the left. Lane, 
however, without making any observa- 
tion to that effect, asked the magician 
if objects seen in the ink appeared as 
they would if placed before the eyes of 
the beholder—to which the latter re- 
plied, that they appeared as they 


* The sensation of cold is produced by the radiation of heat from the extremities 


of the nerves. 


What, if the sensation o 


P darkness (as distinguished from the 


objective state of darkness) were caused by the radiation of light from the optie 


nerve? 


The two opposite sensations (of light and darkness, as well as of heat and 


cold) would thus be found to arise from opposite actions (positive and negative) 


of one principle, at a given point. 
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would do in a looking-glass. This 
made the boy’s description in all points 
correct.* 

Perhaps a still more curious in- 
stance of inversion is that recorded by 
Hufeland, where the sense affected 
was that of time; and past and future 
were constantly interchanged. The 
case is that of one of his own patients, 
who, instead of putting light for 
darkness, heat for cold, or left for 
right, almost always called yesterday, 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, yesterday, 
—thus, throughout all the course of 
her clairvoyance, foreseeing the past 
and remembering the future. All 
that had happened she spoke of in the 
tone of prediction or of obscure fore- 
boding, while the coming events which 
the prophetic character of the sleep- 
waking state placed within her ken, 
were related with as great exactness as 
the history of the preceding days. 
Her relations to the past and the 
future were completely reversed ; her 
time was that of a clock seen in a 
mirror, where the numbers are rec- 
koned backwards, and the hands seem 
to travel from right to left. 

Such an inversion of the sense of 
time, it may be observed, is wholly 
inconceivable, except in connexion 
with the Kantean doctrine, that time 
as well as space is subjective, not a 
thing, but a form of sense—not a con- 
dition under which things exist, but a 
condition under which we become 
cognisant of their existence. 


The foregoing cases of inverted 
perception are adduced as illustrating 
the polar character of the modes or 
aspects of consciousness developed in 
the opposite conditions of waking and 
sleep-waking—the phenomena pre- 
sented, as the reader observes, an- 
swering exactly to the conception of 
polarity, as stated by the most distin- 
guished of modern chemists— con- 
trast of properties corresponding to 
contrast of positions.” The con- 
trast runs much deeper and extends 
much farther than we have here at- 
tempted to trace it; but so much may 
suffice for a hint. 

The sleep-waker, while the liveliest 
play of thought irradiates his features 
—while his speech acquires a fluency, 
and in many cases a dignity and cor- 
rectness that do not in a similar de- 
gree distinguish it in ordinary waking 
—while the evidences of a heightened 
mental activity are not to be mistaken, 
and all the senses manifest a preter- 
natural acuteness and extent of range, 
is yet, as to any power of volition 
over his own members, or any capa- 
bility of his external organs of sense 
to transmit impressions from without 
to the brain, like one in a condition 
of catalepsy or of suspended anima- 
tion. The eyes are still spasmodi- 
cally shut, and, if forced open, sight- 
less, the ball being generally found in 
the same convulsed condition with the 
lid, and the pupil thrown upwards to- 
wards the inner corner, in a manner 


* In such magic there may be less of the preternatural than many suspect. What 


if the boy, hypaotised, (to use Mr. Braid’s expression,) by the fixed stare which he 
is made to direct upon the ink in his hand, were brought into a certain state of 
‘lucid dreaming,” wherein being, through the magnetic influence of the sorcerer 
upon both, (helped by narcotic suffumigations,) in rapport with the querist, he 
finds in the soul of the latter, not in the soulless ink, the image inquired after? 
While Mr. Lane was waiting for such a description as should convince him that the 
image of Nelson was really present to the boy, was not his own imagination—the 
imaging power within him—intently occupied with the image in request, full of it, 
and seeking to project it, seeking, however unconscious of the drift of its own 
activity, (for the imagination, as Kant says, is a faculty that ever works in dark- 
ness—a blind giant,) to cast a reflection of it into another soul? And the “te 
imagination—was not it in an equal state of tension—void, and opening itself— 
waiting to receive a somewhat, to be impregnated with it knew not what manner of 
shape? And these two imaginations, the one in its positive, the other in its 
negative activity, had not they given themselves, for the time at least, to the 
necromancer, to be swayed by him as he listed? For you cannot so much as give 
your hand to be peered at by a gipsy fortune-teller, but you give her your imagina- 
tion with it. And so, the imagination of Mr. Lane, and the imagination of the boy 
uniting themselves in the magician, the image in the former must mirror itself in 
the latter, with the left arm, as in all mirror-images, where the right should be. 
“« Persons magically connected,” says Passavant, “‘form out of the distinct spheres 
of their individual vitality a common one, and become fused together into one 
ethereal corporation.” Which seems a natural account of the whole matter. 
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which they who have once seen it will 
have little desire to witness a second 
time. The general surface of the body 
continues insensible. The loudest 
noises may be made close to the ear, the 
most pungent scents presented to the 
nostrils, with as little effect upon the 
patient as in the stage of magnetic 
sleep. Sensibility is again present, 
but it is under another aspect. The 
patient is again in communication 
with the world; but it is at another 
point, in another direction. Those 
perceptions of his, with their preter- 
natural acuteness, are no less preter- 
natural in relation to the avenues by 
which they come. Wonderfully 
enough, the notices which he receives 
are of things without him; and yet 
the notices are received, or appear to 
be received from within. 

However, the use of his body, and 
the power of motion, may be restored 
to the patient by the (expressed) will 
of the magnetizer, whose word stands 
to him in the place of his own power 
of volition. Not that the moral free- 
dom of a sleep-waking person is, as 
some most erroneously suppose, in 
abeyance, or that such a person is 
under the constraint, as it were, of a 
charm, to do all that the magnetizer 
bids him, be it good or bad. No 
degree of magnetic sympathy can make 
a virtuous mind partaker of the feel- 
ings of a vicious one, or determine 
those who are habitually under the 
influence of religion to actions which 
it condemns. But the word of the 
magnetizer has, within the limits which 
leave moral agency uninvaded, abso- 
lute control over the patient, minis- 
tering to the latter, at the same time, 
the power and the determining motive 
to all indifferent actions, as standing, 
sitting, going, and the like; nay, the 
magnetizer can, so to speak, set the 
springs in motion which carry the 
patient on in the ordinary round of his 
occupations, so that the latter shall, in 
the sleep-waking state, proceed from 
business to business, and go through 
all with no less precision, and some- 
times with far more dexterity and de- 
spatch, than when what is commonly 
considered awake. Thus, Heinecken 
reports of one of his earliest patients, 


a young person, in her seventeenth 
year, whom he had under his care 
nearly a twelvemonth—that she got 
up, employed herself in works proper 
to her sex, went out, always knew, 
when in the streets, whereabouts she 
was ; recognized and remarked the 
various objects she passed, paid visits, 
and conversed like a waking person— 
and all this while the outward inlets of 
sensation were, as it were, hermeti- 
cally sealed by the mesmeric influence. 
Her notices of the objects which sur- 
rounded her, she received in a way 
which, to herself, was obscure and in- 
comprehensible: she did not (she said) 
sze them, and yet it was as though she 
saw them. At another time she de- 
clared that her whole body was as if 
pervaded by light and warmth, a state 
in which her sensations were most 
pleasurable. Bandages placed over her 
eyes did, as might be expected, not in 
the least interfere with a visual power 
of this abnormal kind, the possessors 
of which, as Ennemoser, in reference 
to all such hoodwinking and handker- 
chief experiments, remarks, are like 
Tiresias, whom a goddess might de- 
prive of his eyesight, but not, there- 
with, of the gift of divination. She 
not only distinguished those who came 
into the room in which she was, but 
at once announced the entrance of 
persons into the house, before their 
coming was perceived by any one else. 
Her sense of smell was so fine, that, 
having gone out with her father in a 
sleep-waking state, she was affected 
beyond endurance by the neighbour- 
hood of a church-yard, into which she 
was accidentally brought, although the 
persons with her perceived no smell at 
all. Magnetized water she recognized 
immediately (as magnetic patients in 
general do) by the taste, though the 
magnetizer had but touched the out- 
side of the vessel. Another patient of 
the same practitioner not only distin- 
guished, in sleep-waking, magnetized 
from unmagnetized water, by touching 
the vessels in which they were respec- 
tively held, but having, when awake, 
inadvertently touched the vessel con- 
taining magnetized water, was imme- 
diately thrown again into the magnetic 
trance.* 


* Water is magnetized by passing the fingers several times down the sides of the 
vessel (which should be of glass) in which it is contained, and by breathing on it. 
In the Chemia Rolfinkii (Geneva, 1621) is a receipt for an aqua vitalis cardiaca 
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With these phenomena,. indicating 
a heightened, as wellvas peculiarly 
modified sensorial irritability, may be 
classed the very distinct, and often 
painful feeling which sleep-waking per- 
sons often have, not only of the con- 
tact, but even of the approach of me- 
tallic substances to their bodies. Gold, 
according to Gmelin’s observations, 
affects the magnetic sleeper in most 
cases with an agreeable sensation, much 
as if the contact had been that of the 
magnetizer: silver, for the most part, 
acts not painfully: on the contrary, 
the baser metals, particularly iron and 
zinc, occasion the most lively feelings 
of pain, so that the patient at once 
detects their vicinity. ‘This, as Schu- 
bert remarks, seems to connect itself 
with the opposite part these metals 
play in galvanic experiment. It may 
also serve in some measure to account 
for the peculiar satisfaction which many 
quite healthy and wide awake people 
feel in the contemplation and contact 
of the precious metals, particularly of 
gold, and furnishes a hint towards the 
solution of that else inexplicable riddle, 
the passion of the miser. Evidently, 
the metals have a specific attraction 
for man. 

However, in some of the cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Lang, gold had an effect 
directly contrary to that here ascribed 
to it, its contact causing in one instance 
rigidity, in another convulsive shud- 
dering and extreme pain, accompanied 
by the sensation of a bright yellow 
flash: in the latter case, iron had the 
same effect as gold. Perhaps the sus- 
ceptibility to metallic influence, in 
these cases, was in a lower stage of 
development ; that,’ as yet, only the 
generic property of the substance, as 
metal, was felt, and that a more fully 
formed sense is required to be affected 
by the specific character of the metal, 
as iron or gold. Ennemoser says the 
effect of metals is different on different 
persons, but that in general, iron, steel, 
gold, and zinc operate the most agree- 
ably—and lead, quicksilver, copper, 
&c., the most painfully. 


microcosmica. 
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Before leaving the subject of me- 
tallic irritation, a word on the so-called 
“ divining-rod” will not be out of place. 
Doctor Kerner, in the preface to his 
Magikon, says, “It is known how 
galvanism, siderism, (the agency mani- 
fested in the effects of the divining- 
rod,) and other such operations of 
occult principles in nature, were for- 
merly laughed at, and repudiated by 
the scientific and critical as follies of 
popular belief, and yet are now received 
by the same classes as_ established 
truths of physical science.” It is to 
be feared that the former rejection of 
one, at least, of these truths, was 
more general than is (out of Germany) 
the present acknowledgment of it. 
But, magna est veritas. Even mes- 
merism has its residuary gainsayers, 
now interesting chiefly on antiquarian 
grounds. The progress of knowledge 
is gradual, and when mesmerism shall 
have obtained a footing of universal 
recognition, “ siderism” will not be far 
from the same goal. The rationale of 
the latter agency may be stated as 
follows. 

Humboldt’s earlier experiments have 
shown, that nerves already separated 
from the body, and from which ner- 
vous life is departing, betray, by the 
effect of metals upon them in galvan- 
ism, a sort of atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them, and that hence the ap- 
proach of metals produces the same 
spasmodic motions as in other cases 
the direct contact. This atmosphere 
is, in some living men, of such extent, 
that these have distinct notice of 
metals lying hid at considerable dis- 
tances, under their feet, or in their 
vicinity. 

When such persons, as Passavant 
informs us, pass over places which 
conceal veins of metal, beds of coal, 
or springs of water, they experience a 
specific sensation, by which the hidden 
treasures of the soil are indicated to 
them: the pulse is quickened, and 
there is, in many cases, a slight feel- 
ing of indisposition, giddiness, nausea, 
&c. This kind of perception presents 


It is as follows :—‘ Let a fasting person, in the morning, with 


cleansed mouth, breathe strongly, and for some length of time, on water in a glass, 
and then with good intention, with prayer, and with a pure heart, give it to the 


patient: hereby are the incurablest diseases to be cured.” 


Magnetized water, 


according to Ennemoser, has a peculiar effect upon plants, retarding, but at the 
same time invigorating, their growth: an extensive use of it in husbandry, would, 
this writer thinks, bring in a new agricultural era, 
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itself in every variety of degree, from 
a vague general feeling to distinct 
vision. 

Many of these metal-seekers use, in 
the prosecution of their researches, a 
rod, which is generally of a forked 
shape, and the two ends, or prongs, 
of which they hold in their two hands. 
The point of the rod shows, by bend- 
ing itself towards the ground, where 
the object sought for is situated. Such 
a rod is termed a divining-rod. Some 
metal-seekers, however, do not need 
this material auxiliary ; and, where it 
is used, we should, perhaps, look on 
it as but an unessential, though not 
unapt mechanical means, (like the 
magnetic rods used by Mesmer in his 
earlier practice,) of concentrating the 
psychic powers upon a certain point, 
and carrying out in a given direction 
the activity of a force residing, not in 
the instrument, but in the holder of 
it. ‘This view is taken by Zeidler in 
his Pantomysterium, (Halle, 1700 :) 
* Not the rod,” says this learned 
writer, “but the man discovers his 
own cogitations, which before were 
hid from himself; even as one often 
in a dream learns from his own spirit 
what shall befall him.” And again: 
“ The man does not consult the rod, 
but himself, or the innermost power 
of his understanding: this he puts to 
its mettle. An astronomer questions 
not the tubum opticum, but his own 
eye, or power of vision: this he puts 
on its highest tension by means of the 
telescope.” 

Among the most curious and, to 
many, incredible phenomena presented 
by the sleep-waking state, is the trans- 
ference of the functions of the diffe- 
rent organs of sense to other parts of 
the body. The points of the fingers 
or of the toes, the crown or back of 
the head, the forehead, the tip of the 
nose, the chin, thus become, one or 
other of them, the organ of a sense 
which is not sight, hearing, taste, or 
smell, yet which to the patient takes 


[July, 


the form of one or more, sometimes of 
all these, according to the object upon 
which it is exercised, and the degree 
of intensity or development which it 
has attained. This phenomenon takes 
place at different parts of the surface 
of the body, but the most frequent seat 
of it is the epigastric region. An 
object placed on the pit of the stomach 
will be seen by the patient,* and often 
tasted and smelt; words breathed in 
the most inaudible whisper in the same 
place will be heard, at the same time 
that the loudest noise causes no sensa- 
tion. Perhaps, instead of saying that 
the patient sees, smells, tastes, or 
hears in this anomalous way, it would 
be more correct to say that he receives 
from the object presented to him im- 
pressions of those qualities of it which 
ordinarily are cognizable by the diffe- 
rent named. Blind persons 
have been known to distinguish colours 
by the touch,f in which case, however, 
it is not said that the blind man sees 
with his fingers’ ends, but merely that 
he obtains in this way notices of pro- 
perties which ordinarily announce 
themselves to the sense of sight. 
Whether this takes place through an 
extraordinarily subtle sense of touch, 
compensating the privation of the 
visual sense, or whether the ground of 
it be a peculiar development of the 
central sense—the fundamental capa- 
city of sensation, of which the different 
senses are modifications—were a ques- 
tion perhaps worth considering, sup- 
posing that the present state of our 
knowledge supplied the clue which 
would lead to a satisfactory answer to 
it. A similar inquiry might be raised 
with respect to the transference of 
sensorial function in sleep-waking above 
referred to. Is there a central sense, 
the ** indifference” of the five outward 
senses, out of which these evolve them- 
selves by means of the different organs 
which the primary sense constructs to 
itself through the instinct that compels 
it to come into communication with a 


senses 


A clairvoyante, upon whose epigastrium a volume of Jacob Béhme was laid, 


saw and described the author as a good-natured-looking little old man, with a scar 


on his forehead, which was a most correct portraiture. 


It should be remarked that 


the volume was not adorned with the author's effigy. 
+ The writer has heard of a blind man, who, to distinguish the finer shades of 
colour, used to place a pair of spectacles between the coloured object and his fingers’ 


ends. 


Some persons are sensible of a cupreous taste, when they take copper (as 


half-pence, &c.) in the hand, particularly when the skin is warm and moist. 
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world, the manifoldness of which one 
form of sense cannot apprehend? Is 
there a more generic perceptive power, 
upon which the waking state acts pris- 
matically, separating it into the five 
senses, which the magnetic state again 
combines into one? In other words, 
are we sentient merely because we have 
organs of sense, or have we not rather 
organs of sense because we are sen- 
tient? Do not organs of sense pre- 
suppose sensibility «x posse, a capabi- 
lity, an aptitude in the soul to mirror 
in itself the universe in the midst of 
which it is placed—a predisposition 
to vibrate in harmony with the infinite 
world-orchestra ? 


‘** Not the presence of an eye or an 
ear,” says Passavant, ‘is the ultimate 
cause of our seeing and hearing, but the 
impulse already working in the living 
germ of the animal, to come into com- 
munication with the world of light and 
sound, which impulse, without conscious- 
ness indeed, yet with activity directed 
to a specific end, builds to itself eye and 
ear. This impulse, to become cognizant 
of other being, the impulse to world-con- 
sciousness, is itself but an expression of 
the most universal impulse or tendency 
in nature, the tendency in all being to 
find its complement, the impulse that 
works in all the parts of the infinite 
whole to find and unite themselves with 
one another.” 


That the optic nerve, when it re- 
ceives an injury, gives the sensation of 
light, and not of pain, or that, through 
galvanism, the sensation of light is 
given to the eye, to the tongue that of 
an acid or corrosive taste, can be ac- 
counted for —only on the hypothesis 
that the different nerves of sense pos- 
sess a different specific activity. The 
outward organic structures which sur- 
round the nerves of sense are rather 
to be looked on as conductors of 
the stimulus from without, such as 
light or sound, than as_ themselves 
causes of the difference of sensation.* 
The different specific activities of the 
nerves of sense may reasonably be con- 
sidered as modifications of a common 


. 


of light is very 
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nervous principle, generated by some 
process of which the brain is the 
organ, and standing in the same rela- 
tion to these specific activities as light 
to the different colours. 

Now, when nervous action, as in 
magnetic sleep, ceases in the external 
organs of sense, it necessarily throws 
itself, and that in a highly concentrated 
form, upon what we consider as the 
opposite pole, the seat of the inward 
or central sense, and is thence pro- 
jected upon some point of the surface ; 
not upon any point indifferently, but 
in general upon one or other of those 
points at which the sense of touch (the 
most neutral of the outward senses) is 
particularly acute, such as the ends of 
the fingers or toes, &c., or the pit of 
the stomach, the principal seat, accor- 
ding to Schubert, of the sense of heat 
and cold. Here, then, the sensations 
will take place which their respective 
organs are not in a condition to trans- 
mit, the sense of touch, or of feeling, 
the lowest and most limited of the five, 
vicariating for the others, and in par- 
ticular for the highest and freest of 
them, that of sight; an inversion of 
polar relations which, after all, as Pas- 
savant thinks, is not more wonderful 
than other transferences of activity 
and function—what he terms metas- 
tases—that take place in our organism, 
especially in the secretory system. For 
the rest, it does not occur in the higher 
ecstatic states, and seems, where it does 
present itself, to form the transition to 
the proper central intuition of clair- 
voyance, a perception wholly apart 
from the instrumentality of organs of 
sense. 

The phenomenon termed by Kluge 
Self-intuition, seldom fails to present 
itself when an advanced stage of sleep- 
waking is reached. Tlie clairvoyante 
sees the several organs of her own 
body, and witnesses the internal pro- 
cesses of her whole economy. The 
young patient of Heinecken, already 
more than once referred to, declared 
that in the magnetic sleep, when all 
her members were as it were pervaded 


A keen sense of smell for very distant odorous substances is observable in 
different inseets, in which no organ of this sense has been discovered. 


The sense 


y distinctly to be observed in the polypi, and similar imperfect 


animals, though they are without any organ resembling an eye: in these animals, 
the whole surface of the body seems to have that susceptibility to light, which, in 
more perfect, or more highly developed systems, is confined to a particular organ, 
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by an element of light and warmth, 
she could see the procession of the 
nerves from the spinal marrow, and 
the course of the blood in her veins. 
She accurately described that great 
nervous tissue (plexus celiacus) which 
supplies nerves to the stomach and to 
some of the other viscera, and which 
appears to be in an especial manner 
affected by mesmeric operations. In 
the head, only two nerves were visible 
to her, probably those two branches 
of the fifth pair, which stand in some 
connexion with the great sympathetic 
nerve. And this was a young person 
who, in all probability, did not, in the 
waking state, know what a nerve was. 

Passavant once showed a clairvoy- 
ante a calf’s eye, and dissected it in 
her presence. With the liveliest plea- 
sure she compared the different parts 
of it with her own eye, and remarked 
how wholly otherwise all appeared in 
the living organ, where all was in 
motion and luminous. Here, then, 
the organ of vision was itself become 
an object of vision: but the clairvoy- 
ante, as she declared, did not see her 
own eye with her own eye, but by 
means of a light radiating from the 
brain. 

In this inward self-intuition, the 
diseased parts, according to the testi- 
mony of many patients, are distin- 
guished from the sound by their opa- 
city. All parts in which healthy ac- 
tion is going on are pervaded by 
streams of light. Light is to the 
clairvoyante the exponent of life ; and 
this not in the way of allegory, but as 
a material fact. Living and luminous 
are, to many sleep-waking persons, 
synonymous terms, and they distin- 
guish the different structures in the 
living organism by the specific diffe- 
rence of their light. This seems to 
accord with the hypothesis that the 
proximate material vehicle of the vital 
principle is light taken up by the or- 
ganic assimilative power, and modified 
by psychic influences,— that light 
reaches, in the nervous ether of the 


* For instance, here is a cure for the dropsy. 


[July, 


human brain, the highest development 
of its nature on ‘earth. Kerner’s 
patient (the Scherin von Prevorst) 
saw light radiate from the eyes of the 
persons about her, and, in electric 
states of the atmosphere, from their 
hair and their fingers also: the light 
from men was “ bright,” from women 
bluish.” We know, from the testi- 
mony of Tertullian and Van Helmont, 
that the soul itself is blue: does the 
soul, perhaps, chiefly, shine out 
through .the eyes of woman—the in- 
tellect through those of man? 

The clairvoyante, sees the interior 
not only of her own body, but equally 
that of persons placed in rapport with 
her. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that this power, of seeing into one’s own 
or another person’s body, is not a whit 
more or less wonderful than that 
power of “ metal-seekers’’ to see into 
the earth. 

With the power of self-intuition, 
and of discovering the seat of disease 
in her own or another person's orga- 
nism, is connected the instinctive per- 
ception which the clairvoyante pos- 
sesses of the curative means proper 
te be adopted in the treatment of the 
disease. All magnetizers testify to 
the fact that patients in a sleep-waking 
state, who in ordinary waking possess 
no knowledge of medicine, prescribe 
for themselves, and for those who are 
placed in rapport with them, with sig- 
nal success. These prescriptions are 
sometimes according to recognised 
methods of medical practice, but often 
diverge completely from all such, so 
that the mesmerite physician will not 
rarely find himself administering re- 
medies of the virtues of which he has 
not previously dreamed, and following 
modes of treatment the rationale of 
which is not more a mystery to his 
patient than to himself.* 

This prescribing of sick persons for 
themselves and others, in dreams or 
in a dream-like state, is a phenomenon 
by no means peculiar to modern times, 
and ‘its re-appearance under the pro- 


** Take atub, and bore some holes 


in it; then fill it with broken glass, iron scoria, saw-dust, and earth; put it intoa 
larger tub, filled with water, so that the water shall penetrate into it through the 


holes. 


It must have an iron conductor, for the purpose of communication.” Gout 


is cured by a bucket set upon four green bottles, with holes in the bottom corres- 
ponding to their mouths, out of which procced four tubes, two filled with galt, and 
two with sulphur. The buckct itself is filled with iron, glass, saw-dust, clay, and 
water. Another cure for the gcut, is to transfer it to a dog. 
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cess taught us by Mesmer, while it 
puts into our hand a key to much of 
what seems most enigmatical about 
the oracles of the heathen world, tells 
strongly for the reality of mesmeric 
agency, and of the states into which 
persons thereto subjected are thrown. 
The oracles were first consulted in 
cases of sickness; the suffering per- 
sons slept in the temple, after they 
had gone through some ceremonies of 
preparation. In the dreams which 
followed, they frequently came to the 
knowledge of the means proper for 
the cure of their diseases, and ascribed 
this to the inspiration of the divinity 
to whom the temple they slept in was 
consecrated. Sometimes, instead of 
the patients, the priests (or priestesses) 
of the oracle had these dreams, and 
communicated them to the former. 
If the disease yielded to the treatment 
thus pointed out, the remedy which 
had been employed was inscribed on a 
votive tablet, and hung up in the tem- 
ple. The Egyptians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, regarded Isis as the 
author of a good part of what is 
known in medicine, through dreams 
with which she inspired such patients 
as had recourse to her. Aelius Aris- 
tides, who lived under the Antonines, 
gives just such accounts of his being 
healed, by medicaments indicated to 
him in a dream in the temple of Zscu- 
lapius, as the modern annals of clair- 
voyance furnish us in such numbers— 
(Ael. Arist. op. om. Oxon. 1722). 
Marcus Antoninus himself acknow- 
ledges, with thanks, his having been 
healed in the same temple, by similar 
means, that is, by curative means, the 
knowledge of which was given him in 
dreams—(Marc. Antonin. lib. 1, sec. 
ultim.) Pericles, at a still earlier 
period, as Plutarch relates, erected a 
statue to Minerva, out of gratitude 
for a dream, in which the means were 
shown him whereby a favourite work- 
man of the architect Mnesicles should 
be healed. It was a plant which grew 
on the Acropolis. To do honour to 
the virgin goddess, Pericles named 
the salutary plant Parthenium: it is 
our pellitory of the wall. 

How the patients in the temples 
were thrown into a sleep-waking or 
other ecstatic condition we have no 
positive accounts. Suffumigations, 
frictions, and different other processes 
not without affinity to those used in 
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mesmerising, were, as we know, em- 
ployed in preparing those who came to 
consult the oracle. That something 
very closely allied to the mesmeric 
process was known among the Romans, 
proof is not wanting. So Martial, 
(iii. Epigr. 82) :— 
“ Percurrit agili corpus arte tractatrix 
Manumque doctam spargit omnibus membris.” 


So also Plautus (in Amphitruo)— 
* Quid si illam tractim tangam ut dormiat ?”" 


In the sentences of Solon, collected 
by Stobeeus, is a passage to the effect 
that diseases which have resisted all 
ordinary pharmacy, have given way 
very speedily to contact with the hands ; 
on which the learned Brunck remarks, 
that perhaps here is a trace of “ that 
secret of nature which is now begin- 
ning to be transferred to the art of 
healing, and which they call le magné- 
tisme animal.” 

Many of the old writers ascribe the 
therapeutic art altogether to inspira- 
tion of the gods, to the temple-sleep, 
to dreams—in brief, to clairvoyance. 
And Passavant says, ‘‘ when we con- 
sider in what manner we have come 
to the knowledge of such a multipli- 
city of medicinal agents, many of them 
so little obvious, many so repulsive in 
their nature, we cannot but feel in- 
clined to look upon clairvoyance as a 
source-—I may say as the principal 
source of the art of medicine.” In 
support of this view speaks also the 
fact, that every where priests and seers 
were the earliest physicians, and that 
the temples and oracles of the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks were the great 
therapeutic institutions of those nations, 
as well as the reference in the names 
anciently borne by many of the herbs 
used in medicine to the names of dif- 
ferent divinities. The popular names 
of not a few medicinal plants, in Ger- 
man, are derived from the personages 
of Teutonic mythology ; but thegreater 
number, as in Christian countries ge- 
nerally, have exchanged their pagan 
designations for the names of saints, 
or for names holier still. 

There is no need of assuming a 
supernatural agency in these oracular 
dreams. The sick animal not only re- 
cognizes at first sight, but seeks before 
he has ever seen it, the herb adapted 
to relieve him. This is not inexpli- 
cable: the same power that provided 
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the remedy for the disease, lives and 
works in the diseased creature, and 
draws the latter to the former with 
the same attraction with which, when 
our shorter summer is at an end, it 
draws the bird of passage to another 
clime, where provision exists for it in 
the winter. Man is not without in- 
stinct, for instinct is the expression of 
the relation which the part bears to 
the whole. What we call instinctive 
actings, are the actings of the spirit of 
the whole in the several parts. In every 
organ of a living body there is its own 
specific action, and there is the gene- 
ral action of the system to which it 
belongs. Every living body subsists 
both asa whole and as a part of a 
greater whole, both as a system in it- 
self andas organ of a more com- 
prehensive system. In every separate 
living subsistence, therefore, there is, 
besides the intelligent and, more or 
less, free acting of its own spirit, the 
instinctive, necessary acting of the 
spirit of the universe; there is that 
which is susceptible of education, of 
being cultivated, further developed, 
improved, or perhaps warped or 
stunted ; and there is that upon which 
no kind of training can be brought to 
bear, which no kind of treatment will 
modify, enlarge, check, or in any way 
alter or affect for the better or the 
worse. This is instinct, as distin- 
guished from intelligence. Now in 
proportion as intelligence is enlarged, 
instinct loses ground; the more self- 
determinant the living subject becomes, 
the less does it appear as organ of the 
powers working in universal nature. 
In man, in his ordinary waking state, 
instinct is borne down, thrust into the 
back ground by the predominant force 
of understanding and reason. The 
more cultivated in the direction of his 
social powers man is—the more he 
attains to self-subsistence, to freedom, 
as it were to majority, the fainter does 
the voice of nature become in him, the 
less does he continue to be her imme- 
diate organ, to be the subject of in- 
ward actings, in which volition indeed, 
but not free, self-determined, intelli- 
gent volition is an element. But in 
the sleep-waking state we seem to come 
into more intimate relations with ge- 
neral nature: the passive side of our 
psychic being, which stands in connec- 
tion with the unconscious organic pro- 
cesses within us, the functions of the 


ganglionic system, changes hands, in 
the opinion of some writers on Mes- 
merism, with the active. “ The sleep- 
ing vegetative principle within us stirs 
itself sometimes in its slumber ; it has 
its dreams; it speaks in its sleep; it 
awakes even for a moment.” And 
this region of our being is that through 
which the general influences of nature 
have their hold upon us, through 
which the power, the magnetic sym- 
pathy, which every where in the uni- 
verse draws together corresponding 
opposites, the principle that reveals it- 
self in the mutual attraction of things 
that are complements each of the other, 
works upon us also, holding us as by 
deep and far-spreading roots in the 
soil of nature, while the spiritual in us 
shoots in goodly branches on high, and 
puts forth its fruit in the freer element 
of light to which it has affinity. It is 


just because forces other than those of 


the individual soul work in it, that this 
region, with its processes, withdraws 
itself from the sphere of volition and 
waking consciousness. Its evolutions 
are not ours, but those of a mightier 
whole, of which we, in our corporeal 
being, are a part. It stands in more 
immediate relation to the universal, 
mother-like, formative power that 
orders and sustains visible existence, 
than the intelligent side of our being, 
which, says Schubert, is as it were come 
of age, and has outgrown that motherly 
control and nurture, and stands in the 
presence of the same as a relatively 
independent power. The higher re- 
gion (of intelligence) has its senses for 
apprehending the things pertaining to 
the sphere in which it acts and is acted 
upon; the lower region (of instinct) 
also may be said to have its own 
senses, and these immeasurably wider 
in their range, and acting under other 
laws, than the former. 


“For when the mother-insect, before 
the egg is yet laid, out of which her 
progeny is to issue, already builds and 
provides for the wants of the future 
brood—when the bird in antumn flies 
away over land and sea toa far off coun- 
try, where shelter and store for the winter 
await it—then does there in both these 
present itself an observant sense for a 
future time, as well as for a locality, 
beyond the range of the superior visual 
sense. Could the spirit of instinct 
speak, in the insect it would speak of the 
winter, which as yet is not; in the bird 
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it would tell of the yet unseen land, 
where, under the shadow of the palm- 
tree, plenteousness and summer warmth 
are perennial; in the spinning cater- 
pillar it would pourtray, in prophetic 
words, the form of the yet future 
butterfly.” 


The relation of these developments 
of animal instinct to the state of mag- 
netic sleep-waking is hardly to be 
doubted, and furnishes a natural ex- 
planation of the prescribing of the 
clairveyante for herself. In clairvoy- 
ance, the “ spirit of instinct” acquires 
intelligible speech; it is there to re- 
spond to our questioning. It is not 
his individual intelligence, but the 
“soul of the world,” that speaks in 
the sleep-waker. The plastic and 
conservative powers that are at work 
in man’s corporal economy, as in the 
whole universe, announce what the 
sustentation or repair of that economy 
had need of out of the other regions 
of existence, over which they, the 
same powers, preside. When that 
which is of our proper personality, 
the cogitative faculty, is silent, then 
the voice of another intelligence, of 
that which informs and weaves into a 
whole all the manifoldness of physical 
nature, can make itself heard in us— 
we are become its organs. And thus 
it may be that many departments of 
natural knowledge were first opened 
to man, not by accident, still less by 
cogitation, but by such an inspiration, 
not from above, but from within,— 
the inspiration by which the bee shapes 
her cell, or by which the pole of the 
magnetic needle points to that pole of 
the earth from which radiate, or to- 
wards which converge, the influences 
which make up the complement to its 
own. 

More wonderful than these pheno- 
mena of self-intuition and divination 
of curative procedure, are those exam- 
ples of a vision extending quite be- 
yond the environment of the patient, 
and enlarging itself to a compass to 
which experience does not warrant 
us to assign any fixed bounds, and of 
a prophetic foresight reaching far into 
the future, and taking knowledge of 
events in no way connected with the 
personality of the seen, otherwise than 
as the latter stands in connexion with 
the universe, of whose vast sum he is 
but a unit. Instances of both kinds 
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of far-seeing (in space and in time) 
are ‘supplied by the history of the 
oracles, which are not with any plau- 
sibility to be resolved into either 
priestly jugglery or random guess- 
work. Under their ancient, as well 
as their modern aspect, such cases 
seem to point distinctly enough to 
sleep-waking or ecstatic conditions of 
the soul—states of concentration, in 
which, leaving the outward corporeal 
structure which limits her cognitions 
to the narrow range of her immediate 
present—of the moment of time and 
of the point in space in which that 
corporeal structure is existing—she 
retires within herself, and in her 
central depth finds a world which has 
neither now nor here for her—the 
world of the transcendental, the 
sphere of ideas, wherein all that shall 
be is from the remotest past, and all 
that has been is unto the farthest 
future. It,is an inward world; and 
yet it is this same world in which we 
are. It is not a world inside of us, 
but a world interior to that which 
surrounds us—a world of which our 
inward being is a part, as our outward 
is of the outward—a world into which 
the inward aspect of the soul looks 
forth, as the outward looks into the 
outward—a world, not of phenomena, 
not of results, but of the living forces, 
causative principles or beginnings of 
being, which phenomena and material 
results do but imperfectly and by ap- 
proximation reveal. Into this higher, 
inward sphere the soul, as her own 
body is made the medium of the sen- 
sations and the organ of the will of 
another, (the magnetiser,) withdraws 
herself; and here she, as a disem- 
bodied spirit, converses with that 
which is spiritual, sees that, as living 
spirit, which in the outward world 
she finds only as sign and bodily ve- 
hicle, as translation of eternal thought 
into the words of time. And so is 
the riddle solved, that, as the sentient 
being withdraws from the more super- 
ficial external sphere into one more 
central, retiring into itself, its field 
of view enlarges, that, as it seems to 
recede from the objects of the outer 
world, it comes into nearer relation to 
them, and has knowledge of them, not 
merely in their exteriority and ma- 
terial semblance, but in their inner 
essential ground—in their principle 
of being. 




































































































































































































































































90 Tke Seaman's Light. 


“We dream,” says Novalis, ‘“ of 
journeys through the universe. Is not 
the universe then within us? The 
depth of our own spirit we know not. 
Inwards goes the mysterious way. 
Within us, or no where, is eternity, 
with its worlds—within us are the past 
and the future.” 


And in the same spirit says Schu- 
bert :— 


“Just that which in the world of vi- 
sible things is the outermost and most 
remote, is in our own being the inner- 
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most and nearest. The all-containing, 
all-pervading, of the same nature with 
that power which contains, orders, and 
moves the worlds of heaven, is in us the 
self-conscious spirit. That which in 
the host of stars appears to us the 
nearest, the innermost, our own planet- 
world, is in our being the outermost— 
it is the perishing hody, the body sub- 
ject to the law of gravitation. There- 
fore can we with truth say—‘ What in 
those infinite heights holds us awe- 
struck and oppressed with wonder, is, 
if we knew it, nothing else than the 
depth of our own infinite being.’ ” 


LIGHT. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


In darkness the sky and the ocean were blending 
As we steered for our own native isle in the west, 
A twinkling light o’er the waters extending 
Its lengthening ray, gave us hope of our rest. 
Oh! ’twas sweet, that’soft light, from the harbour in sight— 
As we dashed through its track, it said, ‘‘ Welcome, boys, back !” 
Yet I longed for another—the twinkle that shone 
Where my Susan kept watch, in our own little home. 


No longer by duty on shipboard delayed, 
Our frigate at anchor, my messmates at rest, 
My parting salute to the officers paid, 
Like an arrow I flew to my own little nest. 
*Twas a year and a day we had sailed from the bay, 
Not a scrape of a pen had I fingered since then ; 
And my poor heart was fearful some evil had come 
To my babes or my Sue, or my snug little home. 


The grog-shops were full, and the fiddles were playing, 
Old messmates would hail me, and offer me prog ; 
But homeward I steered, without stopping or staying— 
My heart was too full for their victuals or grog. 
1 knew ‘twas all right—there twinkled the light ; 
Up the stairs, then, I flew—* Are you there, my sweet Sue?” 
Like an echo she answered—* Dear Jack, are you come ? 
“Tis a year and a day since you parted from home !” 


If I was to be made a post-captain, believe me, 
I could not have then been a happier man: 
The girl by my side that would never deceive me, 
My babes on my knee, and a full-flowing can. 

Oh! sweet was her smack, and the little ones’ clack, 
And sweet on my welcoming glass was the foam ; 
And though but a rushlight, I ne’er saw, day or night, 

A light to compare with the light of my home. 


Then, here’s to our frigate, the old Madagascar, 
And here’s to each messmate the best I can wish— 
May the girl of your heart still be kind when you ask her ; 
May a friend share your glass, and a friend heap your dish ; 
May your ship still have luck, boys, to swim like a duck, 
Whenever across the wide ocean you roam ; 
And joy to the life of the jolly tar’s wife, 
Who watches for him by the light of his home. 
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PRUSSIA. 


Second Article, 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE UNION. 


THE custom-house union (Zollverein), 
or great German commercial league, 
of which we daily hear so much in con- 
sequence of its evil influence on British 
commerce and manufactures, is looked 
upon by many, and especially amongst 
the Germans themselves, as the mas- 
terpiece of Prussian policy. Its avowed 
object is, by combining all the states 
of Germany which are supposed to have 
common interests, into one great com- 
mercial body under a common system 
of customs, to facilitate internal inter- 
course, to diminish the expense and an- 
noyance of collection, and to enable the 
German people at large to cope with 
other countries in manufactures, and 
to obtain such fair terms in their 
foreign commercial treaties as they 
had looked for in vain whilst weakened 
by internal divisions. 

Almost immediately after the peace 
of 1815, the manufacturing spirit 
which Buonaparte, in order to injure 
England, had fostered into artificial 
activity in the Rhenish provinces, was 
crushed, and Germahy inundated with 
British produce. This was an occur- 
rence against whieh no precautionary 
measures had been taken, nor, indeed, 
had any powers for dealing with the 
subject been provided by the new con- 
stitution of the diet. The barriers 
against internal commerce in Ger- 
many were at that time even greater 
than those against external, existing 
in the shape of formidable lines of 
custom-houses between neighbouring 
states, high protective duties, and 
prohibitory enactments. France, Hol- 
land, and England having nothing to 
fear from Germany in the way of re- 
prisal, could, with impunity, exclude 
her produce, so that the growth of 
her manufactures and her commerce 
was unnaturally restrained both at 
home and abroad. Yet within the 
last twenty years all this has been 
most effectually remedied, principally 


by the exertions of Prussia in esta- 
blishing, directing, and, with indefati- 
gable zeal, extending her great com- 
mercial league. The disadvantageous 
nature of some of her territory, and 
the discrepant interests of her varied 
population rendering it dangerous for 
her, as has been well remarked by a 
recent writer on the subject, to at- 
tempt any further increase of the 
income of the state by means of di- 
rect taxation, Prussia had to look to 
indirect taxes for the maintenance of 
her government. She commenced by 
doing away with the internal custom- 
house lines, previously so numerous, 
by which her several provinces had 
long, to the great injury of the coun- 
try at large, been insulated, and she 
limited them for the future to the 
great boundary line. All objects of 
commerce were allowed to be imported 
and exported—the condition at first 
being, in almost all instances, the pay- 
ment of the very moderate impost of 
half a dollar on the Prussian hundred 
weight, a simple basis which greatly 
facilitated business and diminished the 
expense of collection; and though 
there was no absolute exclusion of 
any foreign article, a marked increase 
of several of the more important home 
manufactures was almost immediately 
manifest. 

Still the improvement was not suf- 
ficiently rapid to satisfy the national 
expectations, and the protective duties 
were accordingly augmented, so as to 
average thereafter, nominally about 
ten per cent on the value of manufac- 
tured goods coming from abroad. As, 
however, those duties were estimated 
for the most part on the weight and 
not on the quality of the goods, they 
fell very heavily indeed on those of a 
coarser description—on those, in other 
words, for which there is incompara- 
bly the most demand, amounting on 
suchy in some instances, to nearer one 
hundred than ten per cent. And thus 
British industry was at once almost 
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entirely excluded from supplying the 
people’s market in Germany with cot- 
tons and woollens, our two great 
staples ; whilst even in respect to goods 
of a finer and of a medium charac- 
ter, our exports to Germany have 
been gradually more and more re- 
strained by the increasing skill and 
capital of the manufacturers of that 
country. Half-wrought materials, such 
as cotton twist, &c., are, we are aware, 
admitted on much more favourable 
terms, but for this we have little to 
thank their legislators. It depends, 
in the instance adduced, chiefly on the 
circumstance of their own spinning- 
mills being as yet quite incapable of 
furnishing above half the quantity re- 
quired by their manufacturers. 

But to return to the process by 
which all the above very important 
results in respect to German industry 
have been effected. In 1819, the 
nucleus of the customs-union (Zollve- 
rein) was formed by some of the 
smaller states which have their frontier 
dovetailed into that of Prussia giving 
in their adhesion to the common sys- 
tem of import duties proposed by the 
latter country, as well as to a combined 
maintenance of custom-houses on the 
general boundary—a step to which 
they found themselves in a manner 
compelled, as their more powerful 
neighbour threatened in the alterna- 
tive to close her frontier against them. 

The favourable results of the sys- 
tem being soon evinced in the increas- 
ing prosperity of the associated states, 
others were gradually induced to join 
it, not however without much oppo- 
sition for a time from Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wirtemberg, and some other of the 
German powers, though most of these 
too have subsequently seen cause to 
alter their tactics, and declare for the 
thriving union. A very general ap- 
prehension that the objects of Prussia 
were rather of a political than of a 
merely financial nature, and that she 
aimed in all likelihood at the eventual 
absorption of the associated states 
into her own territory so soon as the 
public mind should have been prepared, 
by a long-continued commercial iden- 
tification, for such a change, was one 
of the chief causes of the original 
opposition to the Zollverein. It was, 
however, by no means the only one, 
as many of the minor states seem at 
one time to have dreaded, that by 
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throwing their markets open to the 
competition and control of Prussia, 
their commercial and manufacturing 
interest would be annihilated. 

Amongst the most recent accessions 
to the league are Luxemburgh and 
Brunswick, it being little more than 
a year since they joined it. 

All those states which belonged to 
it—and they now comprise nearly all 
Germany, with the exception of Aus- 
tria, Hanover, Mecklenburg, Hol- 
stein, Oldenburg, together with the 
free towns Bremen, Lubeck, and 
Hamburg—agree to abide by a given 
scale of duties alterable only by com- 
mon consent. These being levied on 
the general frontier alone, the neces- 
sity of innumerable intermediate lines 
of custom-houses, which in old time 
formed so repulsive a circumvallation 
round each individual state, to the 
great discouragement of the commer- 
cial traveller and annoyance of the 
ordinary tourist, is now done away 
with, and the extensive system of 
smuggling which formerly existed in 
the interior is of course at an end. 
Each state protects its own portion of 
the common bounding line, and a 
much smaller number of revenue- 
officers suffices. All the sums received 
are forwarded every three months to 
Berlin, and the net proceeds are equi- 
tably divided at stated periods (every 
third year) amongst the contracting 
parties, according to a scale based on 
their respective populations. Each 
state has the privilege of sending its 
own officers to the boards of customs 
of the others, in order to inspect their 
proceedings, and comptrollers to the 
frontier toll-houses. 

Every facility is afforded to the sub- 
jects of the several portions of the 
union for transferring themselves and 
their effects from one of these states 
to another, according to the public 
demand for labour and enterprise, and 
the private interests of the parties so 
removing ; and traffic of almost all 
kinds is thrown open to the people 
at large, salt and playing-cards being 
the only remaining government mo- 
nopolies. The introduction of pirated 
imitations of the patent articles of any 
given state is of course guarded 
against, and no object of inland pro- 
duction which is taxed in any particu- 
lar state is allowed to be forced into it 
from a neighbouring one, until it has 
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first paid such a duty as will save the 
home grower from unfair competi- 
tion. From this, however, little annoy- 
ance arises, as latterly most of the 
states have co-ordinated their inland 
taxation with that adopted in Prussia. 
No duties on articles of consumption 
are allowed to be laid on in any one 
of the co-operating states with the 
mere view of excluding the produce 
of another. 

So far as the public revenues alone 
are concerned, the secondary and 
minor states have had every reason, it 
seems, to be satisfied hitherto with the 
effects of the league. Prussia, how- 
ever, asserts that in consequence of 
the great extent of frontier which she 
has to protect, her own portion of net 
custom-house revenue has not im- 
proved in the same ratio with that of 
the other states, and hence she was 
desirous lately of adopting some other 
basis of distribution than that of mere 
population ; but any change herein 
was zealously and successfully opposed 
by the other parties, inasmuch as there 
appeared to be no doubt that, what- 
ever might have been the result in 
respect to the government purse, the 
population of Prussia at large had 
greatly benefitted. 

All that “ the union” now wants is 
a greater extent of sea coast on that 
side of Germany where her chief 
rivers, the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Rhine, debouch, so as to furnish ade- 
quate ports on the North Sea for the 
prosecution of an extended commerce. 
As to Keenigsberg, Dantzig, and Stet- 
tin on the Baltic, they are too far re- 
moved from western and southern 
Germany to answer the purposes of 
a great general foreign trade, not to 
speak of the high toll on the Sound, 
and the dependence of the navigation 
of those seas on Denmark and Swe- 
den. Now, Hanover, from its own 
peculiar interests and its connection 
with England, is naturally indisposed 
to give them any such accession of 
seaports ; and Oldenburg, even if so 
inclined, is out of the question, owing 
to the local interposition of the coun- 
try just named. Holstein as a province 
of Denmark, has common interests 
therewith, or at keast is obliged to 
conform to the higher interests of the 
parent state; whilst the free ports of 
Bremen and Hamburg, at the mouths 
of the Weser and the Elbe, having 
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long been the great depots of foreign 
mantfacture, naturally fear injury to 
their commerce from any change. 
Thus the whole sea coast from Hol- 
land round to Pomerania is, in a man- 
ner, closed against ** the custom-house 
union,” and in so far the foreign trade 
of the interior of Germany is seri- 
ously limited, and to all appearance 
must long continue to be so. 

Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburgh, 
and Schomberg-Lippe, formed some 
time ago their own little commercial 
union; but the second of these powers, 
as mentioned above, has already re- 
signed it for that of Prussia. Meck- 
lenburg, which is purely an agricultural 
country, and content with her present 
position, has kept carefully aloof from 
all those several combinations, as have 
latterly the free towns of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck. Austria and 
her sagacious minister of foreign af- 
fairs—suspicious apparently, from the 
first, of the ambitious projects of Prus- 
sia in the formation of her great league, 
and believing that whatever might be 
the collateral and ostensible objects in 
view, the principal and final ones were 
national aggrandisement, augmenta- 
tion of territory, or increased German 
influence—have firmly abstained from 
every thing in the shape of co-opera- 
tion or countenance. That similar 
apprehensions were long entertained 
by several of the minor states we have 
already seen, nor have they yet alto- 
gether died away. It is, however, 
only on the occurrence of a general 
war, should such a calamity unhappily 
be in store for us, that the truth or 
falsehood of these apprehensions can 
be finally ascertained, and the good 
faith of Prussia satisfactorily tested. 
Amidst the discordant interests, poli- 
tical and religious, of the several states 
now commercially associated, it is 
scarce conceivable in such an event, 
but that the whole system must be at 
once thrown into irretrievable confu- 
sion, to the great detriment of all the 
weaker parties concerned, totally un- 
provided, as they would then find 
themselves, with the requisite machi- 
nery for the protection of their fron- 
tier or the collection of their revenue. 
Of all the states of the league, Saxony 
alone seems capable of competing ad- 
vantageously with Prussia in manu- 
factures ; and in the consciousness of 
this circumstance, and the hope of 
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obtaining a more extensive market for 
her goods in the southern states, we 
have the key to her early enrolment. 
As to Bavaria, it has been thought 
she might have better consulted her 
own interests had she given the pre- 
ference to a similar alliance with Aus- 
tria, as she would thus have secured 
an easy vent for her national products 
in the neighbouring ports of Venice 
and Trieste on the Adriatic. 

The influence of the Prusso-German 
commercial league on the commerce 
of other nations has been, as might 
have been expected, various. To 
Holland it has proved the source of 
additional trade with Germany ; whilst 
France, on the other hand, has suffered 
materially from the tariff. England 
has, however, been by much the hea- 
viest loser, her exports to Germany, 
which had risen from one million to 
about ten millions annually within half 
a dozen years after the peace, having 
since been gradually reduced to some- 
where about half the latter amount, 
with a strong probability of falling 
much lower still. It has, indeed, been 
predicted by some of the more hopeful 
of our politicians, that from the over- 
whelming preponderance of Prussian 
manufactures over those of nearly all 
the other states of the union, a spirit 
of dissatisfaction will eventually prevail, 
and that a reaction against the prin- 
_ of the combination, and in favour 
of the cheaper productions of England, 
will be the result; but we fear that 
this is rather too sanguine a view of 
the matter, and that the belief in the 
superior durability of their own manu- 
factures, backed by a growing spirit 
of nationality, will render it very diffi- 
cult for us ever to recover our former 
position in the German markets. We 
doubt whether even a readiness on our 
part to admit their timber and grain 
on more favourable terms, would now 
exert any thing like so beneficial an 
influence on our exports to that coun- 
try as it might once have done. It 
seemed to us at least, on a recent visit 
to southern Prussia, that the anxiety 
which formerly existed to get their 
corn freely admitted into English ports 
had undergone considerable diminu- 
tion, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, where there unfortunately 
exists a wide-spread suspicion that 
every thing in the form of a boon 
from England must have a selfish 


motive; and there is, moreover, a 
natural apprehension that a large ex- 
port of this prime necessary of life 
would raise its price inordinately in 
the home market, and thus, as well as 
by reducing the price of labour in 
Great Britain, prove seriously injurious 
to German industry. 

We will not here enter into the so 
oft-mooted question as to the policy of 
a country naturally agricultural forcing 
up an artificial and therefore expensive 
system of manufactures, or as to the 
tendency of such a proceeding to di- 
minish the sum total of national com- 
fort and prosperity ; nor will our limits 
permit us to enlarge. on the difficulty 
and expense of permanently and effec- 
tually preventing illicit traffic when 
there exist duties sufficiently high to 
stimulate the smuggler, and when there 
is every facility for the introduction of 
the forbidden goods in the well-stocked 
warehouses of Hamburg and the other 
maritime towns of an extensive sea- 
coast over which the league has no 
control. Suffice it to say, that our 
efforts hitherto: made tod obtain an 
extending intercourse with northern 
Germany have met with so little suc- 
cess, that in despair, as it were, of 
making any progress in that quarter, 
we have recently courted a closer union 
with Austria, and in the opening up of 
the Danube to our ships, have happily 
secured a new field for British enter- 
prise and British capital. 


EDUCATION. 


In no country in the world of similar 
magnitude has national education been 
carried to thesame extent asin Prussia. 
But so much has been written of late 
years of the school system pursued 
there, that it is unnecessary here to 
enter into its details. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to a few facts of more 
peculiar interest when considered in 
relation to the system recently esta- 
blished in Ireland. 

Where there is a mixed population 
of Protestants and Romanists, the 
maintenance of distinct schvols for each 
is enjoined in Prussia, whenever their 
means are sufficient for keeping up 
such a system of separation, as. this 
is there considered to be much more 
favourable to the chances of living in 
harmony in after life than is the prac- 
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tice of joint education, which has found 
so many advocates of late amongst our- 
selves. When this separation cannot 
be effected, the religious education of 
the minority is left to their own parents 
to provide for. 

Attendance on the schools is not 
left to individual caprice ; on the con- 
trary, it is strictly obligatory on all 
parents, guardians, and masters, to 
send all children, subject to their 
authority, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, regularly to school— 
unless it be proved satisfactorily that 
their education will be regularly pro- 
vided for at home, or in a private 
school ; and this is no new regulation, 
but dates so far back—at least amongst 
the Protestant portion of the kingdom 
—as the time of the Reformation. 
The obstinate neglect of it subjects 
the offending parent to fine, imprison- 
ment, and the removal of his children 
from under his authority—so deter- 
mined does this enlightened govern- 
ment show itself that every one of its 
subjects, of whatever grade, shall enjoy 
in ample measure opportunities for 
receiving that first of blessings, a good 
elementary education. 

In every primary school, even of the 
lowest class, the very minimum of edu- 
cation comprises, besides religious 
instruction, reading and _ writing, 
also the rudiments of arithmetic and 
singing—the music taught being chiefly 
that of a solemn and religious cast ; 
whilst in those which have more ample 
funds there is, in addition to the above, 
instruction given in the structure of 
the German language, in the elements 
of geometry and drawing, in geogra- 
phy, in natural philosophy, and in his- 
tory, especially that of their native 
land; whilst, at the same time, in 
order to maintain the bodily health 
and develope the physical powers, 
gymnastic exercises are taught. And 
finally, a certain measure of practical 
knowledge is imparted in respect to 
gardening and some of the most neces- 
sary forms of manual labour. The 
establishment of adequate agricultural 
schools over the face of the country 
is, however, still a desideratum, and 
there is much room for improvement 
in that most important of all arts, the 
cultivation of the land. But we be- 
lieve this want is likely soon to be 
supplied, as the attention of the govern- 
ment has recently been very strongly 
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directed to it by the writings of able 
nativé writers; and a sufficient pre- 
cedent exists in the schools long since 
established in the towns for imparting 
useful initiatory knowledge in the me- 
chanical arts. : 

The extremely poor are supplied 
gratuitously with the requisite books, 
and when necessary even with clothes. 
The hours of attendance are so ma- 
naged as to allow the parents the 
benefit of their children’s assistance 
in their labour for a few hours daily 
—a circumstance of much importance 
to the health of the rising generation, 
and which serves to inure them gra- 
dually to their destined course of life. 
The ill consequence of neglecting this 
point in our own country schools has 
recently been forcibly alluded to in 
certain statistical reports, wherein it 
is stated that the rising generation of 
farm labourers have in many instances 
suffered materially in their bodily health 
and efficiency, from along continuance 
of uninterrupted sedentary habits dur- 
ing their period of growth. 

The funds by which these schools 
are maintained arise in some instances 
in part from private endowments, but 
mainly from a special rate made on 
all the fathers of families in their 
respective towns or parishes, propor- 
tionate to their individual means ; and 
the sum thus raised is further aug- 
mented by payments from such of the 
scholars as can afford them; and 
where all these sources prove insuffi- 
cient, the deficit is made up out of the 
public purse of the province. 

For the purpose of training up mas- 
ters, and always maintaining a supply 
proportioned to the demand, each pro- 
vince is obliged to support seminaries 
for teachers, called ** normal schools.” 

Over the whole system of education 
the government exercises a general 
superintendence, whilst the working 
out of its details is left to local com- 
mittees selected on popular principles. 

In every parish the principal inha- 
bitants, together with all fathers of 
families, constitute what is called the 
« Schul-verein,” or school-union, the 
object of which is to diffuse the in- 
terest and responsibility felt in the 
business of education over as large a 
surface of society as possible. 

In respect to the very complete 
state-machinery by which this great 
national system of education is kept 
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in motion, we have only space to 
remind our reader that it consists 
chiefly of a great central board at 
Berlin, with a minister of state at its 
head ; of provincial boards, each with 
its “‘ school advocate’ attached, whose 
business it is to investigate the condi- 
tion and advocate the wants of all the 
schools—an inspector in every circle 
or barony, and a local one besides, 
who is generally an ecclesiastic, at- 
tached to each individual school. 

The total expense of this very com- 
prehensive system for conferring one 
of the greatest of blessings on a popu- 
lation of considerably upwards of fif- 
teen millions, does not much exceed 
one-third of a million sterling—a sum 
which makes but a very small figure 
beside some of those apportioned to 
infinitely less important items in our 
own national expenditure ; and much 
the larger portion of this is raised 
locally, only about one-eighth of the 
whole falling on the government purse. 


RELIGION, 


In the Prussian dominions, the 
relative proportion of Protestants to 
Roman Catholics, is about eight to five, 
whilst the number of their respective 
clergy is nearly in the inverse degree. 

The king exercises a very consider- 
able influence over the ecclesiastical 
affairs of each communion—over the 
Protestant, as being in a certain sense 
the head, or, as it were, chief bishop 
thereof ; and over the Roman Catholic, 
in consequence of a “ concordat” with 
the pope. 

The Protestants of Germany were, 
from almost the earliest period of the 
Reformation, divided into two great 
parties. Those who adhered to Lu- 
ther’s peculiar views of the sacrament, 
and who, moreover, retained the an- 
cient practice of burning candles on 
the altar, and continued to use the 
gown of Rome in preference to the 
eassoc of Geneva, were known by the 
name of Lutherans. Those, on the 
contrary, who, like our Presbyterians, 
took the Swiss church as their model, 
both in ceremonials and in doctrine, 
and denied the real presence in the 
elements in every sense but a merely 
spiritual one, were distinguished as the 
evangelical,” or “reformed Protes- 
tant” church. 
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The ill effects which this split had 
on the Protestant interest was early 
seen, and deeply deplored by the most 
enlightened rulers of that persuasion, 
and an attempt was made, so long as 
three centuries since, by the Land- 
grave of Hesse, at the Conference of 
Marburg, to reconcile the two parties, 
but, as is well known, without success, 
the unhappy separation having con- 
tinued down to our own day. His late 
majesty of Prussia, was so strongly 
impressed with the vital importance to 
Protestantism, of doing away with this 
schism, if that religion were to he 
enabled to cope with any thing like a 
fair chance of success with the ever- 
concentrated forces of popery, that it 
was, during a great part of his reign, 
a chief object with him to induce the 
two Protestant parties to extend the 
right-hand of fellowship to each other, 
and in a spirit of Christian charity, 
and yet, without renouncing any of 
their peculiar doctrines on either side, 
to coalesce into one common or na- 
tional evangelical church—that is to 
say, as far as regards external com- 
munion, or uniformity and concur- 
rence in the celebration of the ordi- 
nances of religion. 

Almost immediately upon ascending 
the throne, the king set on foot a com- 
mission of Lutheran and Calvinist 
ministers, for the express purpose of 
paving the way for a more united con- 
dition of the Protestant church; and 
though, in the subsequent troubles, it, 
for the time, came to nothing, the 
great object was never lost sight of. 
In furtherance of it a liturgy, or ritual 
for a national church, was composed 
so long back as 1811. This was first 
introduced in the garrison churches 
of Berlin and Potsdam ; and the ge- 
neral adoption of a fixed form of wor- 
ship has been zealously but cautiously 
promoted by the government ever 
since. 

In 1817, on the anniversary of the 
Reformation, the union of the two 
churches was formally announced by 
an order in council; and the royal 
family, which had previously been 
attached to the Calvinistic mino- 
rity, declared their adhesion to the 
newly-established “general evangelical 
church.” From the liturgy above 
alluded to, originated the “ agendum” 
or new ritual of 182]. It was pre- 
pared under the superintendence of 
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the ministry for ecclesiastical affairs, 
by a select set of divines of each deno- 
mination, and eventually sanctioned by 
his majesty, “in his anxious desire, 
(says the state document,) to restore 
the Protestant church, within his king- 
dom, to its original unity, by means 
of one common ritual founded on the 
Bible alone—and so to place its reli- 
gious ordinances out of the pale of the 
ever-changing subjective influences of 
self-will.” 

The new ritual was immediately 
thereafter introduced into the cathedral 
church of Berlin, and has now been 
adopted by nearly all the established 
Protestant churches of the kingdom. 
Even so early as 1825, out of the 
7,782 churches of this denomination 
then existing in Prussia, it had been 
received by no less than 5,343. In 
consequence of so large a majority 
having thus declared in its favour, the 
government felt itself justified in issu- 
ing a cabinet order in that year, declar- 
ing the liturgy to be henceforth estab- 
lished by law, and requiring of every 
minister who should hereafter receive 
a call to any church, to declare, prior 
to his induction, his acceptance of the 
aforesaid liturgy, and promise to ad- 
here faithfully to its use in public 
worship. 

But, notwithstanding the general 
success of these persevering efforts on 
the part of the government, it is well 
known, that, chiefly in consequence of 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with some 
of the means taken for its introduc- 
tion, a very considerable opposition 
was made, in several instances, to the 
adoption of the general ritual, and that 
even tumults ensued in connexion with 
it in a few localities. 

The latter were, however, speedily 
checked by the judicious and paternal 
measures of the government, and by 
renewed declarations that the union of 
the two churches did not at all imply 
the renunciation of any of the peculiar 
doctrines of either party, but was only 
“a mode of giving expression to that 
spirit of charity and moderation which 
should characterize the relations of 
two so closely allied religious bodies ;” 
and further, that the sole and simple 
object of the government was to afford 
a bond of external union for the com- 
mon benefit of both parties, and of 
the Protestant church at large. 

There are at present in Prussia only 
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five Protestant bishops, and about 369 
ecclesiastical superintendents, with 
nearly 6,000 ordinary parish cl ‘i 
The affairs of the Protestant chase 
are conducted partly by the provincial 
consistories, and partly by the general 
superintendants, under the influence 
of the minister of ecclesiastical affairs 
and his council in the capital. 

By the King, as head of the church, 
all clerical appointments are either 
made, or at least confirmed. The 
country livings in Germany, the pa- 
tronage of about three-fourths of which 
is in the hands of government, vary 
in value from fifty to somewhat up- 
wards of one hundred pounds a-year, 
of which a considerable portion arises, 
as with us, from tithes, glebes, fees, 
and endowments. In Prussia, the 
clergy are, however, in many instances, 
paid in part, or in whole, out of the 
public treasury, a sum of about 
£350,000 sterling being annually ap- 
propriated to that purpose. 

Into the consideration of certain 
peculiarities in respect to doctrine, by 
which the Protestant church in Prussia 
is, at the present day, characterized, 
our limits will not permit us to enter— 
a circumstance we the less regret, as 
Berlin theology has so recently been 
the subject of discussion in these 
pages. Suffice it briefly to state, that 
the spirit of rationalism, or tendency 
to explain away the miracles, the mys- 
teries, and the spirituality of the 
Christian religion, which had deve- 
loped itself so largely in the course of 
the last century, amongst the upper 
and cultivated classes, under the fos- 
tering auspices of Frederick the Great, 
and subsequently, of the French revo- 
lution, has latterly received a very 
decided check; and that, since the 
commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the orthodox divines, with Pro- 
fessors Tholuck and Hengstenberg at 
their head, have been exerting them- 
selves manfully, and with much sue- 
cess, to limit the spread of this system— 
if system it can be called—the super- 
ficiality and negativeness of which has 
become more than ever obvious, since 
it allied itself with the materialism and 
universal scepticism of modern French 
philosophy. Spiritualism is, indeed, 
much more congenial with the very 
essence of the German intellect, than 
is its opposite. Of the unhappy ten- 
dency, however, of one extreme to 
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produce another, we have a fresh 
example in the new Berlin school of 
theology—for Neander and his fol- 
lowers, not content with admitting the 
spirituality of the Christian religion in 
its fullest extent, go even so far in 
this direction, that in their exclusive 
devotion to its internal evidences, they 
utterly reject all its “material” proofs, 
or those miraculous addresses to the 
senses, which, along with prophecy, 
have been classed under the general 
head of “external evidences”—and 
which, faithfully recorded for our use, 
have been undoubtingly received, and 
emphatically dwelt on, by the rest of 
the Christian world. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DIFFICULTIES. 


The peculiar relations which the 
Roman Catholic church of Prussia 
bears to the state, rest on a concor- 
dat with the pope contained in the 
Bull “de salute animarum” of uly, 
1821. Its contents were sanctioned 
and brought into operation by a cabinet 
order issued at Berlin so late as 
August, 1831. The delay of its ac- 
knowledgment, during the interme- 
diate period originated in a feeling of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
government with some of its dispo- 
sitions, or in a doubt as to the precise 
sense of the terms in which they were 
couched. 

In conformity with the provisions of 
this concordat, the archbishoprick of 
Cologne, together with the bishop- 
rics of Treves, Miinster, and Pader- 
born, the archbishopric of Gnesen 
and Posen, with the bishoprics of 
Breslau and Ermland, are recognised 
and handsomely paid by the state, the 
archbishops having nearly eighteen 
hundred pounds a year, and bishops 
about two thirds of that sum. The 
selection of bishops and archbishops 
vests in the cathedral chapters, but is 
largely subject to the Royal influence ; 
for the chapters are bound by the 
terms of the compact to choose some 
one who is agreeable to the king ; and 
his commissioner, though he takes no 
part in the immediate ecclesiastical 
aoe of the election, makes 

nown the intentions of the crown pre- 
viously to their commencement ; and 
further, to complete the validity of the 
election, it must receive not only papal 


confirmation bat also the final appro- 
bation of the crown. The right of 
filling up vacant posts in the chapters 
(the salaries attached to which are 
likewise paid out of the public purse, 
in as much as the landed property 
originally appertaining to them has 
been appropriated to the general pur- 
poses of the revenue,) belongs on 
alternate months to the pope and to 
the bishop of the diocese. 

All communications between the 
papal see and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia must be made 
through the medium of the govern- 
ment, which thus retains to itself the 
power of either giving publicity to, or 
of intercepting the mandates of Rome, 
according as they shall appear to be in 
conformity with the laws of the land 
and the well being of the state, or the 
reverse—an advantage by no means 
peculiar to Prussia, but possessed only 
in common with almost every other 
German state which has a compact 
with the Vatican. Indeed priest-ridden 
and degraded Belgium is, as far as we 
are aware, one of the only countries of 
central or northern Europe where 
such an invaluable state privilege has 
been weakly sacrificed. 

The ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Roman Catholic Church are managed, 
in conformity with the provisions of 
the concordat, by the archbishops, 
bishops, and cathedral chapters ; not, 
however, without a certain degree of 
healthy influence and supervision on 
the part of the government; whilst 
the final enforcement of all laws touch- 
ing ecclesiastical matters is not left to 
the Church itself, but must be carried 
out in every instance by the governor 
in chief of the province. Even the 
power of inflicting punishment or de- 
gradation on its own clergy is with- 
held from the Church, and reserved to 
the secular arm; nor can any novel 
ecclesiastical regulations on funda- 
mental points be introduced without 
the full knowledge and sanction of 
government. 

In theory all this looks very well, 
and sufficient one would think for the 
protection of civil liberty ; and Prussia 
has accordingly been often, but rather 
prematurely, held up as a model b 
which England might beneficially re- 
gulate her conduct towards her Roman 
Catholic subjects in Ireland. In prac- 
tice, however, matters do not go on 
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quite so smoothly as the uninitiated 
might expect, and in the early em- 
barrassments occurring between the 
Prussian government and her refrac- 
tory popish ecclesiastics, we have only 
a new instance added to the many 
with which history abounds, of the 
difficulty of a Roman Catholic hier- 
archy acting long in a spirit of fairness 
and equality towards the Protestant 
portion of a mixed population, or of 
getting on harmoniously with a Pro- 
testant government conducted on up- 
right and impartial principles. In a 
population so constituted, the obvious 
duty of the ruler is to see that the 
codedlantion! and civil rights of neither 
party shall be sacrificed to the other, 
and that all avoidable sources of dis- 
cord shall be legally provided against. 
Yet it was simply by acting in con- 
formity with this beneficent spirit, and 
firmly protecting the subject from the 
unjust and illegal trammels sought to 
be imposed in the case of mixed mar- 
riages by this most intolerant of 
hierarchies, that the government re- 
cently got into such perilous collision 
with the chief dignitaries of the Romish 
Church in the Rhenish and Polish 
provinces. 

The law of Prussia declares that, 
in case of a Protestant and Roman 
Catholic marrying, the children shall 
be educated in the religion of the 
father, whether that be Protestant or 
Romish, unless some other arrange- 
ment shall have been spontaneously 
entered into by the contracting parties ; 
but that in no instance shall any 
promise be required from them on the 
subject by the officiating ecclesiastic, of 
whichever communion he may be, as a 
condition for performing the marriage 
ceremony. A promise so obtained 
would obviously have a most demo- 
ralizing tendency, both because given 
for the most part under the influence 
of passion, and because aiming at 
binding the parties to a certain fixed 
line of conduct, in total disregard of 
all future chances of altered, and it 
might be, more enlightened views of 
duty ; whilst in practice such an en- 
gagement (as one Prussian Romish 
Bishop was honest enough to confess) 
could be of little or no efficacy. 

To the clergy of each side, it was 
of course left open to dissuade their 
respective followers as strongly as they 
pleased, both on general and particular 
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religious and moral grounds, from 
forming such ill-assorted matches ; and 
even should these unfortunately take 
place, the minister had still the power 
of acting indirectly at least on the 
husband, through the means of the 
wife, at all subsequent periods. These 
were legitimate modes of attack, but 
beyond this no truly paternal govern- 
ment could warrant or permit inter- 
ference. Notwithstanding all this, it 
must be fresh in most of our readers’ 
memories, that the Baron Droste von 
Vischering, in opposition not only to 
the law of the land and the established 
practice of his predecessor in the see 
of Cologne, but even to his own 
solemnly plighted word, with a bigotry 
worthy of the ot eee of the 
middle ages, prohibited his clergy 
under severe penalties from celebrating 
any mixed marriage, unless both parties 
were first to promise that they would, 
irrespective of all feelings and con- 
victions, present or future, to the 
contrary, bring up lr child they 
might have in the Romish faith; and 
it will also be remembered, that his 
turbulent and presumptuous example, 
which even involved the crime of an 
appeal to the popular passions in 
furtherance of his views, speedily 
found a zealous imitator in the eastern 
provinces, in the person of the arch- 
bishop of Posen. 

Nor can it be forgotten how that it 
eventually became necessary, in vin- 
dication of the outraged laws of the 
country, successively to suspend each 
of these high dignitaries from their 
archiepiscopal functions, and even to 
remove them for a time to a fortress, 
inasmuch as they positively refused, 
in compliance with the commands of 
the government, to withdraw to some 
other part of Prussia, till such time as 
the matter at issue could be decorously 
arranged with the papal court. In the 
case of Cologne, the dean and chapter 
were directed by the government to 
provide in the interim for the due 
fulfilment of the duties of the see. 
Several attempts at an equitable ar- 
rangement with Rome were made by 
the late king, but they proved quite in- 
effectual, inasmuch as the cause of 
the refractory prelates was furiously 
espoused by their abettors in the 
council of the Vatican; and hence 
necessarily all further communication 
on the part of the Prussian govern- 
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ment with the papal court was for the 
time interrupted. As nothing appa- 
rently was to be hoped for from the 
justice of the supreme head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in respect 
either to punishing the past or restrain- 
ing the future irregular and insubor- 
dinate movements of these ambitious 
prelates, all that remained for Frede- 
rick William was to throw himself on 
the good sense and good feeling of his 
subjects of all religious denominations. 
A renewed declaration was issued by 
the government to the effect that it 
had never been intended to force any 
priest to the performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony, in all or any cases, 
irrespective of their individual merits, 
but merely to protect the subject from 
the tyrannical imposition of an un- 
justifiable and degrading promise, and 
to shield the inferior portion of the 
priesthood from arbitrary and illegal 
innovations on the part of their spiri- 
tual superiors. 

Matters continued in the painful and 
unsettled position described above, up 
to the period of the accession of his 
present majesty in 1840, when the 
archbishop of Posen was at length 
graciously set at liberty, after having 
undergone an imprisonment of such 
duration as was reckoned, in the 
humane estimation of the king, in some 
degree equivalent to the magnitude of 
his delinquencies. The suspension 
of the archbishop of Cologne, how- 
ever, was still continued, inasmuch as 
his conduct had been of a yet more 
flagrant character, reprobated as well 
by the higher clergy of his chapter, 
and by all enlightened Roman Catholics 
of the diocese, as by the Protestant 
population and government of the 
country ; and of such a nature more- 
over as left no rational hopes of 
amendment. His imprisonment, how- 
ever, was humanely terminated, and 
all parts of the Prussian dominions 
were left free to him, save the diocese 
of Cologne. By an arrangement with 
Rome, a coadjutor to him has been 
appointed for the due administration 
of the archiepiscopal functions, and it 
has been once more announced, that in 
all cases where a priest from bis own 
individual scruples, fancies himself 
conscientiously bound to decline per- 
forming the marriage ceremony be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lies, the parties must rest satisfied 
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either with the Protestant, or with the 
civil marriage ceremony. And thus 
has the Prussian Roman Catholic 
question been again patched up for the 
present—a question which, but for 
the generally prevalent good feeling 
among the laity of all classes there, 
and their firm conviction of the pa- 
ternal and equitable intentions of their 
government in the main, might have 
led long since to political consequences, 
both in the eastern and south-western 
portions of Prussia, of a scarce less 
lamentable nature than those existing 
in our own priest-ridden and anar- 
chical Ireland. 

We cannot quit this subject without 
first drawing attention to the disinge- 
nuous assertion of the two Roman 
Catholic archbishops, whose extrava- 
gant pretensions and illegal proceed- 
ings we have been considering ; namely, 
that it is a “ universally established ” 
rule of the Romish Church, to refuse 
to perform the marriage ceremony 
between a protestant and a papist, 
unless the parties shall first have pro- 
mised to bring up any children they 
may have in the faith of Rome. Is 
there, we ask, any such absolute rule 
throughout all parts of the Austrian 
dominions, in England, or even in our 
own priest-ruled country, to say no- 
thing of the far larger portion of the 
Prussian monarchy itself? The fact 
is, the Church of Rome, whenever it 
dares, is still ready, as in times of old, 
to make its foul and debasing encroach- 
ments on the rights and consciences of 
the laity, and to appeal to the fictions 
of old-established usage, infallibility, 
and divine right, in support of its 
usurpations. When, however, it is 
met with a firm and fearless front, and 
then only, the inherent meanness of 
its nature is speedily manifested—all 
attempts of an openly aggressive cha- 
racter at once cease, and the tortuous 
policy of cunning adaptation and of 
time-serving succeeds. It is indeed 
amusing to contrast the bullying at- 
titude recently assumed by the Romish 
church in Prussia, under the mild and 
conciliatory treatment of the present 
government, with its previous humble 
submission and cringing subserviency 
to the inflexible will of Napoleon. No 
sooner was the iron pressure of the 
despot’s hand removed, and the reviv- 
ing influences of the indulgent and 
paternal sway of the Prussian go- 
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vernment felt, than the Proteus spirit 
once more manifested itself in a new 
form, or rather in the resumption of 
its older and more habitual one—into- 
lerance and aggression becoming again, 
as of yore, the order of the day. 
Gratitude, certainly, is not one of the 
governing motives of that church, else 
had the king of Prussia met with far 
other returns for the friendly spirit in 
which he promoted—we shall not stop 
to consider how wisely—the reorgani- 
zation of its ruined resources within 
his newly acquired Rhenish provinces. 
He it was, in fact, who raised it from 
the miserably extenuated state to which 
the French revolutionary conquerors 
had reduced it, to its present flourish- 
ing, nay, over-fed and rampant condi- 
tion. 

By the conduct of the Romish hier- 
archy in Rhenish and Polish Prussia, 
to say nothing of the innumerable 
other instances of presumptuous bi- 
gotry of daily occurrence at home and 
abroad, it is rendered as evident as the 
sun in the heavens, to those who will 
but open their eyes, that a spirit of 
fairnessand genuine reciprocity towards 
their protestant fellow-subjects, in the 
political and civil relations of life, is 
essentially incompatible with the very 
first principles of the hierophants of 
Romanism; and hence, that in the case 
of populations consisting of individuals 
of differing creeds, the wisest rulers 
are those who, acting firmly and on the 
broad principles of justice and huma- 
nity, set the unwarrantable and demo- 
ralizing demands of a depraved and 
ambitious ecclesiastical caste at utter 
and uncompromising defiance. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


A word ere we have done, of the 
national character and moral physiog- 
nomy of the Prussian. 

The Prussian character, or, to speak 
more accurately, that phase of it which 
presents itself to a stranger, is, we 
must admit, far less pleasing than that 
of the inhabitants of several of the 
other states of Germany. In the 
Prussian in the middle and lower 
classes of life—and it is there alone 
that national character in its purity is 
in any country to be looked for—there 
is less of refinement, either of manner 
or language, than is met with very 
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commonly in his Saxon neighbour ; 


‘and’ there is certainly less of “ bon- 


hommie,” or that uncalculating warm- 
heartedness which wins so rapidly on 
the feelings, than in your easy-going 
Austrian and other southerns of the 
Confederation. There is, moreover, 
on the other hand, as it strikes us, a 
considerable degree of—if not abso- 
lutely assumption—at least self-satis- 
faction in the Prussian’s bearing, as 
well as something of hardness of out- 
line—an unpleasing mixture of shrewd- 
ness and pretension which is any thing 
but conciliatory or prepossessing at 
first sight. There is, in fact, a some- 
what too marked expression of nation- 
ality, or, to speak more plainly, of na- 
tional pride—connected apparently 
with the consciousness of an advanced 
state of political enlightenment, as well 
as of the possession of superior civil 
privileges—which is the very reverse 
of attractive. The Prussian in short 
with his harder and more angular 
physiognomy, and such a_ bountiful 
development of the knowing organs, 
as well as those of self-esteem, com- 
bativeness, and acquisitiveness, as must 
doubtless exist if there be any truth in 
phrenology, bears pretty much the 
same relation to the less arctic Ger- 
man, as in Britain does the shrewd and 
energetic northcountryman to the less 
acute, less pushing, but more genial 
southron. How far such peculiarities 
depend on past history and present 
political position, and how far on mo- 
difications of race, we may not here 
stop to inquire. 

Of the moral condition of Prussia, 
if we thought ourselves justified in 
deducing it merely from one easily 
ascertained circumstance, namely, the 
existing relation of the sexes, we 
should necessarily arrive at a very un- 
favourable conclusion. Illegitimacy of 
birth has, in some districts, attained to 
so high a proportion as one-twelfth of 
all the children born, and the occur- 
rence of divorces is appallingly fre- 
quent. In Berlin alone, the latter are 
suid to amount to several hundreds 
annually ; and on an average, through- 
out all Prussia, there is somewhat up- 
wards of three divorces on every 
hundred marriages. We must, how- 
ever, remind the reader, that in con- 
sequence of the ill-judged relaxation 
of the marriage laws introduced by 
Frederick the Great, very slight 
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grounds indeed are sufficient to legalize 
a separation in all classes of society, 
even the lowest; such as alleged in- 
compatibility of temper, mutual con- 
sent to part, &c. And hence it is 
obvious that we should be taking a 
very erroneous view of the case were 
we to conclude that previous crimi- 
nality in one of the parties had existed 
in all such cases of separation. 

The practice of divorce has latterly, 
as we have learned with pleasure, been 
on the decline, and an improved public 
opinion is now calling loudly for a 
reform of the laws relating thereto; 
and there is good reason to believe 
that their present defects, which are 
quite a scandal to Protestantism, will 
shortly be done away with in a great 
degree. 

Asa sign of the times we may men- 
tion, that we have ourselves noticed 
with what difficulty and distrust indi- 
viduals who had obtained divorces on 
light grounds and married again, were 
received even into the mixed and compa- 
ratively unscrupulous society of a water- 
ing-place ; and it was daily made obvious 
by the manifest expression of aversion, 
that the moral sense even of the some- 
what lax Germans was painfully 
shocked by their presence. 

We shall now close this article, 
which has greatly exceeded the bounds 
we had allotted to it, with one or two 
statistical facts. The population of 
Prussia, according to a recent census, 
amounts to thirteen millions three 
hundred thousand souls; whilst the 


revenue is about nine millions of our 
money, which implies_ a taxation of 
about fourteen shillings per head, or 
about one-half of the rate in France, 
and scarce one-third of that in Great 
Britain. Somewhere about half a 
million is appropriated annually to 
paying off the national debt. This, 
which at the time of the peace amounted 
to about eighty millions sterling, had 
been reduced so long as ten years back 
to a sum scarcely exceeding three and 
a half years’ income ; so that Prussia 
may be pronounced in respect to her 
national responsibilities, one of the 
most favourably situated of all the 
greater European powers. In the 
anxiety the more surely and rapidly to 
get rid of the debt, it was resolved by 
the government in 1820, not, under 
any circumstance, to incur new loans, 
whilst every available means was to be 
had recourse to for paying off the old 
ones. In furtherance of these views, 
large portions of the public domains 
have been sold off from time to time, 
in many instances, it is said, prema- 
turely and quite below their real 
value, so that it is now believed that 
the government would have acted more 
wisely had it infringed its self-imposed 
rule, and borrowed equivalent sums 
at the present reduced rates of inte- 
rest, and applied them to the process 
of liquidation of anterior and more 
costly responsibilities in the laudable 
manner now attempted by our own 
able Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


In a former article we endeavoured, 
in such brief limits as a magazine 
paper permits, to trace out the current 
of events from the period of Napoleon’s 
first advance on the Belgian frontier, 
to the end of the battle of Quatre 
Bras ; the principal points on which 
we requested our readers’ attention 
being the boldness and determination 
of the French Emperor's first move- 
ment —the aiulegie disposition he 
had made for attack—with, on the 
other hand, the resolute coolness of 
our own great Captain, and his wil- 
lingness to accept a battle, whenever 
a fair field should present itself. 

To engage the Prussian and the 
Anglo-allied armies separately, was 
the great feature of Napoleon’s plan. 
To defeat the former first, and then, 
cutting off all communication between 
the two, fall with full force on the 
latter, was the great game of success 
he had promised himself. Let us now 
examine how far fortune seconded his 
efforts. At Ligny, the Prussians were 
beaten. The battle was well and 
hardly fought, but with unequal forces, 
and the Prussians were beaten. The 
fight of Quatre Bras, although no 
victory for the French, had decided 
the second feature of his grand design, 
and prevented the promised support of 
the British on the Prussian right. It 
only remains then to track out the 
circumstances which immediately suc- 
ceeded, to learn how far the Emperor's 
calculations were destined for accom- 
plishment, and how the third and by 
far the greatest stroke of his genius 
was to be crowned by fortune. 

When the Prussian army was beaten 
at Ligny, two lines of retreat particu- 
larly presented themselves to the ge- 
neral’s choice—the one by Namur on 
Liege, the other on Wavre. 

The former possessed certain un- 
doubted advantages : it served to main- 
tain the line of retreat on their own 
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country, should the Prussian army be 
necessitated to fall back ; it also would 
enable them to form a junction with 
Biilow’s corps, then on the march ; 
but if it had these features of security 
to recommend its adoption, there was 
a reverse to the medal. By such a 
movement, all support to the Anglo- 
allied army should be abandoned—a 
distance of full forty miles would be 
placed between the two forces, and 
all hope of future junction rendered 
impossible. The bolder policy was 
that which met favour with the old 
warrior. To collect his scattered 
forces—to fall back on Wavre—to 
reorganize his shattered battalions, 
and have one more throw for victory, 
was the course he resolved on; and 
when Wellington sent to request that 
he would assist him with one corps, 
the gallant Blucher replied, “ I'll come 
with my whole army.” It has been 
said that the retreat on Wavre was 
the suggestion of Gniesenau, and that 
Blucher was then too severely bruised 
by his fall to resume the chief com- 
mand. However this may be, the act 
well merited Napoleon’s epithet—it 
was “a trait of genius,” and a trait of 
heroism also. 

The loud thundering of cannon in 
the direction of Ligny had informed 
the Duke of Wellington that a great 
battle was being fought in that quarter ; 
but the firing ceased at nightfall, and 
no tidings reached him as to the result, 
for the Prussian officer sent with the 
intelligence had been taken prisoner 
by the French. 

In this state of uncertainty, the 
night of the 16th was passed. Orders 
were, however, forwarded for Clinton 
to move his division from Nivelles to 
Quatre Bras the following morning, and 
for Colville to march from Enghien on 
Nivelles. The reserve artillery was 
also called up, and every preparation 
made to engage the French on the 
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ensuing day; or, if Blucher had been 
unsuccessful, to accomplish a retreat 
with an ample force on some point 
of future concentration. 

The defeat at Ligny compelled 
Blucher, as we have seen, to choose 
between the course which offered 
safety to his own army, or that which, 
by co-operating with Wellington, might 
terminate the war in one great and glo- 
rious victory. He chose the nobler path, 
and, abandoning the line of the Meuse, 
fell back towards Louvain, by Wavre. 

The bivouac on the field of Quatre 
Bras continued undisturbed during the 
night of the 16th, until about an hour 
before daybreak, when a cavalry pa- 
trol, having accidentally got between 
the adverse picquets, an alarm was 
communicated to both armies by a 
rattling fire of musketry, which gra- 
dually extended itself throughout the 
whole line of advanced posts. Picton 
was one of the first to ascertain the 
origin of this surprise, and quickly 
perceiving that no advance was at- 
tempted on either side, soon succeeded 
in restoring confidence. Similar ef- 
forts were made at the same time by 
the French officers; and as day was 
breaking, all was tranquil as before. 
The Duke, who passed the night at 
Genappe, arrived early on the field, 
and learned from Vivian what had 
occurred, and that, except this slight 
demonstration, nothing had taken place. 
As Wellington swept the field with 
his telescope, he discovered a French 
vedette on some rising ground near 
Fleurus, and a little to the right of 
the Namur road. This might either 
prove to be a picquet thrown out from 
Ney’sright, or belong to some detached 
corps placed to maintain the communi- 
cation between Napoleon and the Mar- 
shal. No intelligence had yet reached 
Wellington of the result of the battle 
at Ligny—a strange circumstance, too, 
when we think that scarcely a league 
and a half separated the two armies— 
and judging, probably from the ad- 
vanced position of the vedette in ques- 
tion, that whatever the 
Ligny, no advance at least had been 
made by the Prussians, he suspected 
that it might be possible Napoleon 
had crossed the Namur road, and, 
cutting off his communication with 
Blucher, was now preparing an attack 
on his left and rear, while Ney should 
renew the battle in front. 
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A troop of the 10th Hussars, under 
Captain Grey, accompanied by Sir 
Alexander Gordon, one of the Duke's 
aides-de-camp, was despatched to gain 
intelligence, and returned in about an 
hour with the news that the Prussians 
had retreated on Wavre, but that the 
French had neither crossed the Namur 
road nor even occupied it with any 
force—a remarkable circumstance, but 
which plainly indicated that the vic- 
tory had not been such as enabled 
Napoleon to follow it up by any deci- 
sive movement in pursuit. 

This want of his accustomed energy 
on the part of Napoleon, has been the 
subject of considerable comment ; and 
arguments against and explanations in 
favour of his line of action, have 
abounded among the military writers 
of the continent—many asserting that 
a vigorous pursuit of the defeated 
Prussians after Ligny must have ended 
in the total destruction of that army ; 
and others alleging, with more of 
reason on their side, that the result 
of that battle was by no means of that 
character which should have embol- 
dened him to such a course. 

It must not be forgotten that Thiele- 
mann’s corps did not fall back before 
midnight on the 16th, and when the 
main body of the army had safely 
retired; nor was it until three o’clock 
on the morning of the 17th that the 
field of battle was completely eva- 
cuated, when the Prussian rear-guard 
retired slowly on Gembloux, where 
the fourth corps, under Bilow, had 
arrived during tie night. 

Bearing this in mind, and that the 
possession of the field of battle, and 
the capture of twenty-one pieces of 
cannon, were the only advantages of 
the victory, it may appear that there 
was little temptation to press on the 
steps of an army retreating to form 
fresh combinations with new troops, 
the great object being apparently al- 
ready gained in the temporary separa- 
tion of the Prussian and Anglo-allied 
forces. 

Leaving this question to be can- 
vassed by more competent critics, let 
us proceed with the actual events. 
Wellington having now ascertained 
that the contingency for which, as we 
have already shown, he was fully pre- 
pared, had actually taken place, in- 
stantly determined on retrograding 
his troops to a position which should 
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command the advance on Brussels 
from Nivelles and Charleroi; and 
thus, while opposing a bold front to 
the French attack, calculate on the 
co-operation of Blucher’s forces from 
Wavre to strengthen his own left flank. 
Hence the previous movement, which 
contemplated the concentration at Qua- 
tre Bras, was countermanded ; and on 
the morning of the 17th, the following 
instructions were issued :— 


* To General Lord Hill. 
“17th June, 1815 

** The 2nd division of British infantry 
to march from Nivelles on Waterloo, at 
10 o'clock. 

* The brigades of the 4th division, 
now at Nivelles, to march from that 
place on Waterloo, at 10 o’clock. Those 
brigades of the 4th division at Braine- 
le-Comte, and on the road from Braine- 
le-Comte to Nivelles, to collect and halt 
at Braine-le-Comte this day. 

‘All the baggage on the road from 
Braine-le-Comte to return immediately 
to Braine-le-Comte, and to proceed im- 
mediately from thence to Hal and Brux- 
elles. 

“The spare musket ammunition to 
be immediately parked behind G ‘nappe. 

“The corps under the command of 
Prince Frederick of Orange will move 
from Enghien this evening, and take up 
a position in front of Hal, occupying 
Braine-le-Chateau with two battalions. 

** Colonel Estorff will fall back with 
his brigade on Hal, and place himself 
under the orders of Prince Frederick.” 


Shortly after the despatch of the 
hussar patrol, under Captain Grey, 
the Duke received some despatches 
from England, to which he gave his 
attention ; and then, quietly lying down 
on the ground in the field near Quatre 
Bras, he covered his head with one of 
the newspapers he had been reading, 
and fell soundly asleep. 

This faculty of snatching a moment 
of repose at any favourable interval 
amid the great and onerous duties of 
his station, seems to have been a gift 
with the Duke throughout his whole 
career; and the writer of this brief 
notice has heard, from one whose 
official position placed him in close 
intimacy with his Grace, that he could 
at any moment release his mind from 
its numerous cares, and by a sleep of 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour, awake 
refreshed and ready to resume his la- 
bours. 
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. The perfect stillness of Ney’s force 
was now such, that as the Duke ob- 
served them through his telescope, he 
could not avoid remarking, “ What if 
they should be also retiring? It is 
not at all impossible.” 

About this time a second officer, 
despatched by Blucher, more fortunate 
than the first, reached the Duke with 
news that the Prussians were in re- 
treat on Wavre; upon which Wel- 
lington wrote a letter to Blucher, 
acquainting him with his intended 
retrograde movement, and proposing 
Waterloo as the ground on which to 
await the enemy. 

That this great plain was already 
regarded by the Duke as a fitting field 
to try the prowess of the two hostile 
armies, and had been, at an early 
period of the campaign, considered 
as a likely place for a great battle, 
the writer has abundant evidence 
within his own knowledge, having 
seen the military survey of the field 
made by an officer in the engineer 
department of the British army, five 
weeks before the battle. All the 
great positions of the ground are laid 
down with care and accuracy, and in 
their relation to the events of the 
battle, are striking evidences of that 
military coup d’eil, which is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of all the Duke’s 
talents as a general. 

We extract from our author the 
maoner in which the retreat was exe- 
cuted :— 


“‘The Ist and 5th British divisions, 
and the 2nd Dutch-Belgian division, as 
also the Brunswick corps, effected their 
retreat in excellent order, notwithstand- 
ing the delay that was created by the 
narrowness of the bridge and street of 
Genappe. ‘Their retreat was covered 
by Alten’s division, to which were added 
for this purpose, the Ist battalion of the 
95th British regiment, (rifles,) the 2nd 
and 3rd Brunswick light battalions, and 
the Brunswick advanced-guard batta- 
lion. The main body of this division 
commenced its retreat about eleven 
o'clock. Ompteda's brigade of the King’s 
German legion was withdrawn to Sart- 
a-Mavelines, which it immediately oceu- 
pied, as also the wood of Les Censes, in 
its front. Halkett’s British brigade then 
retired secretly until it reached some 
favourable ground, a little distance in 
rear of Ompteda’s brigade, upon which 
it was immediately drawn up. Kiel- 
mansegge’s Hanoyerian brigade was 
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withdrawn still further to the rear, and 
occupied a third position, Thus posted, 
the division was ordered, in the event of 
being attacked, ‘to retire by brigades 
alternately. 

** It was a little before mid-day when 
the light troops of Alten’s division be- 
gan to retire. They occupied the ad- 
vanced line, commencing from the 
southern extremity of the wood of Bossu 
on the right, extending along Gemion- 
court and the inclosures of Piermont, 
and crossing the Namur road on the 
left ; from which line they gradually and 
slowly fell back upon Ompteda’s bri- 
gade, in a manner evincing admirable 
skill, steadiness, and regularity. 

**In order more effectually to mask 
the movements on the Allied side of the 
Namur road, the whole of the cavalry 
was drawn up in two Jines immediately 
contiguous to, and in rear of, that road ; 
the heavy cavalry forming the second 
line, and picquets being thrown out from 
the first line, to relieve those of the re- 
tiring infantry. 

“ The main body of Alten’s division 
now commenced its further retreat ; but 
not by alternate brigades, this mode 
having been directed only in the event 
of an attack: the latter retired succes- 
sively in the order in which they stood, 
preserving their relative distances, so 
that they might commence the alternate 
system of retreat, if attacked. To faci- 
litate the passage of other portions of 
the army through the narrow defile of 
the bridge and town’ of Genappe, 
this division retired by Bezy, and 
crossed the Genappe, lower down the 
stream, by the bridge of Wais-le- Hutte.” 


At an early hour of the morning 
Ney himself was ignorant of the re- 
sult of the battle of Ligny; but, cal- 
culating that if Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded against the Prussians, the 
longer Wellington remained on the 
field of Quatre Bras, the more cer- 
tainty was there of his being cut off, 
he did not make any movement in ad- 
vance ; while, if on the other hand, 
the Emperor should not have gained 
the battle, an attack on his part 
would have been equally ill-judged 
—the more as he _ perceived that, 
during the night, a considerable 
body of cavalry had reinforced the 
Anglo-Allied army, giving a great 
superiority in point of numbers to the 
enemy. A despatch at length ar- 
rived from Soult, briefly describing the 
battle of Ligny, and stating, that if 
the British should attack, the Em- 
peror would immediately march to his 


support by the Namur road, and cut 
them off completely from Brussels. 
He also mentioned that the troops 
were already on the march towards 
Bry, close to which the high road 
leads from Namur to Quatre-Bras. 

Later on, a second despatch in- 
formed him that the Emperor had 
just posted the imperial guard and a 
corps of infanty.in advance of Mar- 
bais, and wished Ney to attack the 
enemy at Quatre Bras, and force him 
from his position; and that his opera- 
tions would be seconded by the troops 
at Marbais, whither his majesty was 
proceeding in person. 

Perceiving that the troops in front 
were cavalry covering the retreat of 
the infantry—for already the Anglo- 
Allied army were falling back—Ney 
advanced against them with his own 
cavalry, regulating the attack in con- 
cert with a body of horse, which he 
now perceived moving against their 
flank along the Namur road. 


** About this time, the 10th hussars 
were moved across the Namur road, and 
down the slope in front, where they were 
halted, in echellon of squadrons; and 
while they were thus posted, Wellington 
and his staff came to the front of the 
regiment. From this spot the Duke was 
attentively watching, through his teles- 
cope, the dispositions and movements of 
the French, when all at once, at a dis- 
tance of about two miles, masses were 
seen forming on the side of the Namur 
road, conspicuously glittering in the 
sun’s rays; by which the Duke was at 
first inclined to believe that they were 
infantry, whose bayonets were so bril- 
liantly reflected; but it was soon dis- 
covered that they were cuirassiers. 
After a short time, these were observed 
to advance, preceded by lancers, and it 
was not long before the picquet of the 
18th British hussars, posted on that 
road, began skirmishing, as did also the 

icquet of the 10th British hussars, more 
in the front of the position, and likewise, 
still farther to the right, in front of 
Quatre-Bras, a picquet consisting of a 
squadron of the llth British light dra- 
goons, detached from Major General 
Vandeleur’s brigade, which comprised 
the llth light dragoons, (under Lieut. 
Colonel Sleigh,) the 12th light dra- 
goons, (under Colonel the Hon. Frederick 
Ponsonby,) and the 16th light dragoons, 
(under Lieut. Colonel Hay.) The 10th 
hussars then fell back again into their 
proper place in the line. Vivian now 
took up a new alignment, throwing back 
his left so as to present a front to the 
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enemy's advance, and to protect the left 
of the position. Vandeleur’s brigade 
was then in right rear of Vivian's, and 
close to Quatre-Bras. 

The Anglo-allied infantry having, 
some time previously, entirely crossed 
the Genappe, with the exception of the 
Ist battalion 95th British regiment, 
(rifles,) which had been directed to re- 
main until the last moment, and which 
was now retiring to Genappe, (where it 
was subsequently drawn up at the en- 
trance of the town,) and the Duke 
having satisfied himself that a formi- 
dable body of the French cavalry was 
endeavouring to fall upon him and molest 
his retreat, it became a question with 
his Grace, at the moment, how far it 
might be advisable to offer any serious 
resistance to the advance of the enemy ; 
but Lieut. General the Earl of Uxbridge, 
the commander of the Anglo-allied 
cavalry, having remarked that, consi- 
dering the defiles in the rear, and the 
distance to which the great mass of the 
infantry had already retired, and from 
which it could offer no immediate sup- 
port, he did not think the cavalry was 
favourably situated for making such an 
attempt. Wellington assented to the 
correctness of this view, and requested 
his lordship at once to carry into effect 
the retreat of the cavalry.” 


By a most skilful disposition of the 
force under his command, Lord 
Uxbridge retired his cavalry, by 
brigades, supporting each other alter- 
nately, the enemy pressing vigor- 
ously from time to time on them, and 
maintaining a heavy artillery fire 
almost without intermission. 


‘* The weather, during the morning, 
had become oppressively hot; it was 
now a dead calm; not a leaf was stir- 
ring, and the atmosphere was close to 
an intolerable degree; while a dark, 
heavy, dense cloud impended over the 
combatants. The 18th hussars were 
fully prepared, and awaited but the 
command to charge, when the brigade- 
guns on the right commenced firing, for 
the purpose of previously disturbing 
and breaking the order of the enemy's 
advance. The concussion seemed in- 
stantly to rebound through the still 
atmosphere, and communicate, as an 
electric spark, with the heavily charged 
mass above. A most awfully loud 
thunder-clap burst forth, immediately 
succeeded by a rain which has never, 
probably, been exceeded in violence even 
within the tropics. In a very few 
minutes the ground became perfectly 
saturated; so much so that it was quite 
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impracticable for any rapid movement 
of the cavalry. The enemy's lancers, 
opposed to the 6th British brigade, be- 
gan to relax in their advance, and to 
limit it to skirmishing ; but they seemed 
more intent upon endeavouring to en- 
velope, and intercept the retreat of, the 
hussars. Vivian now replaced the 18th 
hussars by the Ist hussars of the King’s 
German legion, as rear-guard, with 
orders to cover well the left flank and 
the left front of the brigade. He had 
already sent off his battery of horse- 
artillery to cross the Genappe by the 
bridge of Thuy, and despatched an aide- 
de-camp to Vandeleur, to request he 
would move his brigade as quickly as 
possible across that bridge, so that he 
might meet with no interruption in his 
retreat, in the event of his being hard 
pressed.” 


As the centre column retreated, the 
7th hussars were thrown cut as a 
rear-guard to cover them, one troop 
of which, commanded by Lieutenant 
O’Grady, the present Lord Guilla- 
more, held the high road, being fre- 
quently obliged to advance, to enable 
the skirmishers to hold their ground, 
the movement being most difficult, 
through: ploughed fields, where the 
horses sank up to their very girths 
occasionally. 

Ata short distance from Genappe 
General Dornberg informed Lieut. 
O’Grady that he must leave him; the 
bridge being so narrow, the squadron 
should pass it in file; that he must 
face the enemy boldly at the spot, and 
endeavour, if he could, to draw off his 
skirmishers. As the General shook 
his hand on parting, his manner 
clearly showed that he believed that 
the service he assigned him was a 
forlorn hope, and never expected to 
see him again. O'Grady, however, 
called in the skirmishers, and ad- 
vanced with his own troop boldly up 
the road. The cavalry immediately 
opposed to his, went about, pursued by 
his for some distance; and thus did 
he continue alternately to advance and 
retire, until he saw the whole right 
troop safe on the road in his rear ; he 
then retired at a walk, halting and 
fronting, until he turned the corner 
of the town uf Genappe, when he 
filed the men from the left, and 
dashed through at a gallop. When 
Dornberg met him on the other side 
of the town, and learned that he had 
not lost a man or a horse, he ex. 
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claimed—“ Then Buonaparte is not 
with them; if he were, not a man of 
you could have escaped.” 

Meanwhile, the left column con- 
tinued its reteat to the little bridge of 
Thuy, hotly pursued by the French 
eavalry ; but on reaching the bridge, 
a number of dismounted hussars, by 
Vivian's orders, opened a destructive 
fire on the French; while the re- 
mainder of the~10th and the 18th 
were drawn up to receive them; and 
with such perfect steadiness, that the 
French relaxed the pursuit, and 
turned towards the high road. 


**A large body of French cavalry, 
consisting of from sixteen to eighteen 
squadrons, was now entering Genappe 
by the Charleroi road, followed by the 
main body of the French army under 
Napoleon. 

“The Earl of Uxbridge who was 
desirous of checking the enemy’s ad- 
vance, so as to gain sufficient time for 
the orderly retreat of the Anglo-allied 
army, and to prevent a compromise of 
any portion of the rearmost troops, 
decided upon embracing the advantage 
which the narrow defile of Genappe 
seemed to present in aid of his design. 
The town consists mainly of houses 
lining the high road, on the Brussels 
side of the bridge. The road then 
ascends a ridge, the brow of which is 
about six or seven hundred yards dis- 
tant, and here Lord Uxbridge had halted 
the heavy brigades of Lord Edward 
Somerset and of Sir William Ponsonby, 
and posted them so as to cover the re- 
tirement of the light cavalry. At first 
he formed them in line; Somerset’s on 
the right, and Ponsonby’s on the left of 
the high road; but observing, by the 
enemy's formidable advance, that the 
light cavalry would soon be compelled 
to fall nek, his Lordship drew up 
Somerset’s brigade in a column of half 
squadrons upon, but close to, the right 
of the high road itself, so as to admit 
of troops retiring by its left ; and formed 
Ponsonby’s brigade into a column of 
half squadrons upon the left of the high 
road, and somewhat to the rear. The 
7th hussars were formed at some little 
distance in rear of Genappe, and the 
23rd light dragoons were drawn up in 
support of that regiment, and about 
midway between it and the heavy cavalry 
on the height. The squadron of the 
7th hussars, under Major Hodge, it will 
be recollected, was halted between the 
main body of that regiment and the 
town of Genappe. Thus posted, the 
centre retiring cavalry column remained 
about twenty minutes, when loud shouts 

















announced that the French had entered 
the town. Presently a few horsemen 
appeared galloping out of the street, 
and dashed at speed into Major Hodge’s 
squadron. They were found, on being 
taken, to be quite"inebriated. In a few 
moments afterwards the French column 
showed its head ,within the town: the 
leading troop consisted of lancers, all 
very young men, mounted on very small 
horses, and commanded by a fine-look- 
ing, and, as it subsequently appeared, a 
very brave man. The column remained 
about fifteen minutes within the town, 
its head halted at the outlet facing the 
British rear-guard, and its flanks pro- 
tected by the houses. The street not 
being straight, and the rear of the 
column not being aware that the front 
had halted, continued pressing forward, 
until the whole mass became so jammed 
that it was impossible for the foremost 
ranks to go about, should such a move- 
ment become necessary. Their appa- 
rent hesitation and indecision induced 
Lord Uxbridge, who stood upon some 
elevated ground adjoining the right of 
the road, to order the 7th hussars to 
charge. The latter, animated by the 
presence of the commander of the ca- 
valry, who was also their own colonel, 
rushed forward with the most deter- 
mined spirit and intrepidity ; while the 
French, awaiting the onslaught, opposed 
to them a close, compact, and impene- 
trable phalanx of lances; which, bein 

securely flanked by the houses, a 
backed by a solid mass of horsemen, 
pronestos a complete chevaur de frise. 
Jence, it is not surprising that the 
charge should have made no impression 
upon the enemy; nevertheless, the con- 
test was maintained for some conside- 
rable time; the hussars cutting at their 
opponents, and the latter parrying and 
thrusting, neither party giving way a 
single inch of ground; both the com- 
manding officer of the lancers, and 
Major Hodge, commanding the leading 
squadron of the hussars, were killed, 
gallantly fighting to the last. The 
French had by this time established a 
battery of horse artillery on the left of 
Genappe and upon the opposite bank of 
the river, from which they opened a 
brisk fire upon the British cavalry in 
support, and several shot struck the 
main body of the 7th hussars, upsetting 
men and horses, and causing great im- 
pediments in their rear. The French 
lancers now advanced, and drove the 
7th hussars upon their reserve; but 
here the 7th rallied, renewed their at- 
tack, and forced back the lancers upon 
the town. The latter having been re- 
inforced, rallied in their turn, and drove 
back the hussars. These, however, 
again rallied, and resolutely faeed their 
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opponents, with whom they gallantly 
continued a fierce encounter for some 
time longer, when, to terminate a con- 
flict which was most obstinate and san- 
guinary without being productive of any 
avourable result, but in which the 
bravery of the 7th hussars shone most 
conspicuously, and became the theme of 
admiration of all who witnessed it, Lord 
Uxbridge decided upon withdrawing that 
regiment, and charging with the tst life 
guards. As soon as the hussars went 
about, in pursuance of the orders re- 
ceived, the lancers followed them. In 
the melee which ensued, the French lost 
quite as many men as did the hussars ; 
and when, at length, the latter were 
able to disengage themselves, the former 
did not attempt to follow them, The 
7th retired through the 23rd light dra- 
goons, took the first favourable turn off 
the road, and re-formed in the adjoining 
field. 

‘‘During this contest, the French, having 
become sensible of the evil that might 
arise from the closely wedged state of 
the cavalry in the town, began to clear 
the rear of the most advanced portion 
of the column, so as to admit of more 
freedom of movement in case of disaster. 
A battery of British horse-artillery had 
taken post close to a house on the height 
occupied by the heavy cavalry, and on 
the left of the road; and it was now 
replying to the French battery on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

‘*So exceedingly elated were the 
French with having repulsed the 7th 
hussars in this their first serious en- 
counter with the British cavalry, that 
immediately on that regiment retiring, 
the whole column that was in Genappe 
raised the war ery, and rent the air with 
shouts of “En avant!—En avant!” 
evincing the greatest impatience to fol- 
low up this momentary advantage, and 
to attack the supports; for which, in- 
deed, the opportunity appeared very 
favourable, as the ranks of the latter 
were suffering considerable annoyance 
from the well-directed and effective fire 
of the French guns on the opposite bank 
of the river. They now abandoned the 
secure cover to which they had been in- 
debted for their temporary success, and 
were advancing up the ascent with all 
the confidence of a fancied superiority, 
when the Earl of Uxbridge, seizing upon 
the advantage presented for attacking 
them while moving up-hill, with their 
flanks unsupported, and a narrow defile 
in their rear, and being also desirous of 
affording the Ist life guards an oppor- 
tunity of charging, brought forward 
that regiment through the 23rd light 
dragoons, who opened out for its pas- 
sage to the front. The life guards now 
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made their charge. It was truly splen- 
did : its rapid rush down into the enemy’s 
mass was as terrific in appearance as it 
was destructive inits effect ; for although 
the French met the attack with firm- 
ness, they were utterly unable to hold 
their ground a single moment, were 
overthrown with great slaughter, and 
literally ridden down in such a manner 
that the road was_ instantaneously 
covered with men and horses scattered 
in all directions. The life guards, pur- 
suing their victorious course, dashed 
into Genappe, and drove all before them 
as far as the opposite outlet of the 
town.” 


After this the retreat was prose- 
cuted with little further molestation, 
the enemy’s cavalry never again coming 
to close quarters with its opponents. 
The French advanced guard halted 
on the height between La Haye Sainte 
and La Belle Alliance, and opened a 
fire from two horse-artillery batteries 
on the centre of the duke’s line; 
while Picton, perceiving columns of 
infantry approaching from La Belle 
Alliance, placed two batteries in posi- 
tion, and began a brisk cannonade 
upon the French columns.. Here, in- 
closed between high banks, and unable 
to retreat, from the great pressure in 
their rear, the loss was considerable. 

It was now twilight. A dark and 
lowering sky threatened a night of rain, 
and the heavy ground, cut up with 
the passage of waggons and cavalry, 
afforded but a dreary bivouaec. Pic- 
quets were hastily thrown out on 
either side ; and to such a pitch had 
the spirit of mutual defiance risen 
that several skirmishes occurred dur- 
ing the night between cavalry patroles 
—productive, it is true, of no useful 
result to either side, but distinguished 
on both, by bravery and heroism. 

The masterly manner in which the 
retreat from Quatre-Bras to Waterloo 
was effected, will ever remain a model 
for operations of this nature, while 
the regularity and precision with which 
each brigade assumed the position 
assigned it on the field, has never been 
surpassed, and well justifies the ob- 
servation of our author, that the ma- 
neuvres more resembled the move- 
ments of a field day, upon a grand 
scale, than the operations of an army 
in the actual presence of an enemy. 

Scarcely had the line of vedettes 
and picquets been established, and the 
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last gun boomed from the heights, 
when the thunder pealed forth, accom- 
panied by flashes of vivid lightning, 
and a rain that descended in torrents. 
In a moment all was dark as midnight 
over that great plain, destined to be- 
come celebrated in history to the re- 
motest ages. 

We have now brought our readers 
to the great event off the campaign, 
having probably dwelt with, what may 
appear to have been, an undue pro- 
lixity on the minor events which cha- 
racterised its opening. We have done 
this, however, for two special reasons. 
In the first place, if less attractive to 
the reader, and consequently to the 
writer, than the narrative of that 
glorious victory, which has placed the 
military glory of our nation as second 
to none in Europe, it was also less 
generally known and understood. The 
battle of Waterloo, in its engrossing 
interest, had swallowed up all memory 
of every preliminary step, and no 
thought was given to that series of 
rapid and admirable manceuvres by 
which the field became eventually 
chosen whereon to decide the future 
fortunes of the world. 

And secondly, because every minute 
portion of these two days’ strategy 
tends powerfully to prove with what 
admirable foresight the Duke of Wel- 
lington, not only divined the plans and 
intentions, but the very spirit of his 
adversary’s warfare, and how ably his 
own dispositions were made to coun- 
teract and oppose them. 

That this latter portion of our task 
is not, as it well might be, gratuitous, 
the allusions we have already made to 
the charge of surprise alleged against 
his Grace, will clearly show. That 
such an accusation has nothing to sub- 
stantiate it, save the suddenness of 
movements made to counteract equally 
sudden attacks; or the mere suppo- 
sition of certain contingencies which 
might have, but did not occur, and}for 
which, if occurring, there is no reason 
to believe the Duke unprepared, any 
candid reader of this history will 
readily acknowledge. 

The Duke of Wellington having 
seen his troops take up the position 
assigned to them, returned to the 
village of Waterloo for the night. 
There too the different general officers 
and others of his staff were lodged. 
Their names written in chalk on the 
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doors, marked out the quarters of 
many who were to live in history, 
when of the village itself no trace 
shall remain. The house occupied by 
the duke is about the middle of the 
little street of which the village con- 
sists, and is a small unpretending edi- 
fice, on the right going from Brussels. 
The writer of this notice, when visit- 
ing the spot some years since, in com- 
pany with a near relative of his 
Grace, asked if the story were true 
which is current concerning the diffi- 
culty of awaking the Duke on the 
morning of the 18th, and was told 
that it was perfectly correct. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset finding the door 
locked, and no reply given to frequent 
summonses to awake, was actually 
about to break it open, when the Duke 
appeared half dressed at it, and asked 
in the coolest manner, if any thing 
important had occurred. Such was 
the perfect sang froid and self-posses- 
sion of him on whom the fate of 
Europe was then hanging. From this 
humble quarter he addressed two let- 
ters, one to the Duc de Berri, recom- 
mending the course to be adopted by 
the king in the event of the enemy's 
advance on Brussels, the other to the 
governor of Antwerp, with directions 
for putting that fortress in a state of 
siege, and taking every precaution for 
the safety of the king and his fol- 
lowers. 

There is an expression in the for- 
mer, which may well be recorded here, 
confirmatory as it is both of his confi- 
dence and his foresight. It is thus 
his Grace addresses the Duc de Berri— 
« J’espére, et plus, j’ai toute raison de 
croire, que tout ira bien, mais il faut 
tout prevoir, et on ne veut pas de 
grandes pertes.” 

Let us now return to the morning 
of the battle. The night of the 17th 
was one of incessant rain; the thun- 
der rolled almost without an interval 
from nightfall till daybreak, and the 
field of Waterloo presented a dreary 
waste, where the watch-fires burned 
few and dimly. 

As morning dawned, the two armies 
might be seen occupying the two op- 
posite lines of heights which bounded 
the plain, a distance of no greater 
width than from 1,000 to 1,500 yards 
separating them. The first movement 
to be remarked, was in the plain be- 
neath, where the officers in command 
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of the piequets: were withdrawing the 
sentries and vedettes, and concentrat- 
ing their detachments more within 
the range of their respective armies. 
Meanwhile the drying and cleaning of 
arms became general along the heights, 
and the continuous discharge of mus- 
ketry fell upon the ear like the rattle 
of a brisk and widely extended skir- 
mish. As the morning advanced, the 
heavy clouds lifted from the earth, 
formed into one dense opaque mass 
above the plain, where, like a huge vault, 
they hung during the entire day—the 
very rays of the sun excluded until 
the last moment of the conflict, when 
the full blaze of his splendour burst 
out, and shed a flood of glorious light 
upon the glittering ranks of the ad- 
vancing British. 

As the time sped on, the rolling of 
drums was heard, accompanied by the 
call of bugles and the hoarse bay of 
trumpets, while the tremulous earth 
quavered beneath the heavy roll of 
great guns moving to their position in 
front ; staff-officers were seen gallop- 
ing in various directions, and the mus- 
ter-roll and tellings off of the differ- 
ent brigades, gave an air of bustle and 
preparation to the scene. 

Although there may be few of our 
readers, in this age of travel and tour, 
who have not visited the field of 
Waterloo themselves, yet even to them 
the recapitulation of the circumstances 
of the ground may not be uninteresting, 
while to others, an accurate knowledge 
of the position is essential to the com- 
prehension of the great events of which 
it was the scene. For this purpose 
we cannot do better than extract from 
the work before us :— 


““The field of Waterloo was inter- 
sected by two high roads (chaussées) 
conspicuous by their great width and 
uniformity, as also by the pavement 
which runs along the centre of each. 
These two roads, the eastern one lead- 
ing from Charleroi and Genappe, and 
the western from Nivelles, form a junc- 
tion at the village of Mont St. Jean, 
whence their continuance, in one main 
road, is directed upon the capital of 
Belgium. In‘ front of the above junc- 
tion, and offering, as it were, a natural 
military position for the defence of this 
approach to Brussels, a gently elevated 
ridge of ground is intersected, at right 
angles, by the Charleroi road, about 
250 yards north of the farm called La 
Haye Sainte, and follows a westerly 
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direction until about midway between 
the two high roads, whence it takes a 
south-westerly course, and terminates 
abruptly at its point of intersection 
with the Nivelles road, about 450 yards 
north of Hougomont, a country-seat, 
with farm, offices, gardens, orchards, 
and wood. On the east side, the ridge 
extends itself perpendicularly from the 
Charleroi road until it reaches a point, 
distant about 700 yards, where, elevat- 
ing itself into a mound or knoll, it over- 
looks the hamlet of Papelotte, and 
thence, taking a north-easterly course, 
expands into an open plateau. This 
ridge constituted the position of the 
first line of the Duke of Wellington’s 
army, which line is more distinctly de- 
fined by a road, entering on the east 
side, from Wavre, by Ohain, and wind- 
ing ‘along the summit of the ridge until 
it joins the Charleroi road just above 
La Haye Sainte, from which point of 
junction a cross road precee along 
the remaining portion of the ridge, and 
thus connects the two high roads with 
each other.” 


The Duke’s position was then the 
crest or rather the reverse slope of 
that line of heights marked out by the 
cross road, which from Wavre and 
Ohain intersects the great road to 
Nivelles and Charleroi. On his ex- 
treme left lay the small village of La 
Haye, a few straggling houses half hid 
in a low scrub wood, the farmhouse of 
Papelotte being the most conspicuous 
object among them. His right ex- 
tended to Braine la Leud, to the right 
of Hougomont, which occupied a po- 
sition in the plain about 450 yards in 
advance of the Duke’s first line. La 
Haye Sainte, a farmhouse of consider- 
able size, lay at the right side of the 
road leading from Brussels to Char- 
leroi, and much nearer to the Anglo- 
allied line than Hougomont. The 
space between these two points, not 
exceeding three quarters of a mile, 
was the scene of the most desperate 
struggles of the day. 

Vivian's light cavalry-brigade, com- 
prising the 10th and 18th hussars, 
and the Ist hussars of the German 
legion, occupied the extreme left. 
Some Nassau troops being stationed 
in the village and farm-house of Pape- 
lotte. On Vivian’s right were Van- 
deleur’s light cavalry—llth, 12th, 
and 16th British light dragoons. 
Next to them came Vincke’s Hano- 
verian brigade, forming the extreme 
left of the main infentry line. On 
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their right again were Best's Hano- 
cohen eine foot-artillery battery, 
most advantageously placed on a 
height. On the exterior slope, and 
front of the cross-road, were Bylandt’s 
Dutch brigade, while on the interior 
slope, and farther to the right, were 
Pack’s, the 9th British, brigade—the 
8th battalion Ist royals, Ist battalion 
42nd Highlanders, 2nd battalion 44th, 
and 92nd Highlanders. To the right 
of Pack, and in advance, were the 8th 
brigade of British infantry, under 
Kempt; they consisted of the 28th, 
32nd, Ist battalion 79th, and Ist bat- 
talion 95th rifles. 

In the immediate front of the right 
of the brigade there was a knoll, hav- 
ing on its right a large sandpit, open- 
ing into the Charleroi road, and par- 
tially facing the garden of La Haye 
Sainte, at the opposite side of the 
road. The sandpit was occupied by 
two companies of the 1st battalion 
95th rifles; the knoll and the hedge 
above it being held by another com- 
pany of the same regiment. These 
two infantry-brigades, the 8th and 
9th, with the 5th Hanoverians, con- 
stituted the 5th division, under Lieut. 
General Picton. We come now to 


the right of the great Charleroi road, 
—to the 3rd division, Alten’s; and 
first we find Ompteda’s German le- 
gion; a battalion, under Major Ba- 
ring, occupying the farm of La Haye 
Sainte : 


** Since day-break, the little garrison, 
amounting to scarcely four hundred 
men, had been busily engaged in 
strengthening their post to the fullest 
extent of the means within their reach, 
which, however, were extremely limited. 
Among the difficulties which they had 
to overcome, it may be remarked that, 
on the preceding evening, immediately 
after taking possession of the farm, the 
soldiers had broken up the great barn- 
door, on the west side, for fire-wood; 
and that, about the same period, the 
earpenters of the regiment were de- 
tached to Hougomont, in compliance 
with an order received to that effect. 
Unfortunately, also, the mule, laden 
with the regimental trenching tools, 
had been lost the day before, so that 
not even a hatchet was forthcoming. 
Loop-holes were pierced through the 
walls, and a barricade was thrown 


actoss the high road, in prolongation of 


the south wall. The battalion was com- 
pose of six companies, of which Major 
aring posted three in the orchard, 


two in the buildings, and one in the 
garden.” 


On Ompteda’s right were Kielman- 
segge’s Hanoverians, from which again 
we come on the 5th British (Halkett’s) 
brigade—2nd battalion 30th, Ist bat- 
talion 33rd, 2nd battalion 69th, and 
2nd battalion 73rd British. On Hal- 
kett’s right came the guards, under 
Cooke and Maitlandj; with the Cold- 
streams, and the 8th regiment of foot 
guards, farther to the right, under 
Sir John Byng, resting on the crest 
of the ridge, et the Nivelles road, 
and overlooking Hougomont, to the 
troops in which, they acted as a re- 
serve. 

Hougomont itself was held by the 
2nd Nassau regiment, some Hano- 
verian rifles, and a detachment of 
Kielmansegge’s brigade, with the Bri- 
tish guards in the orchard : 


**The principal dwelling-house or 
chateau of Hougomont was a substan- 
tial brick building, of a square form. 
Adjoining its north-east angle was the 
farmer’s house, the east end of which 
abutted on the great garden; and in 
the angle between this house and the 
chateau was a narrow tower, of the 
same height as the latter, to which its 
interior served as a staircase. At the 
south-east corner of, and communicat- 
ing with, the chateau, stooda very little 
chapel. On the north, or British side 
of the chateau, was a spacious farm- 
bounded on the west by a large 

arn and a shed, and on the east by 
cow-houses and stabling adjoining the 
garden. There was a continuation of 
the stabling along the north side, and a 
gate-way; and near the centre of the 
yard there was a draw-well, of which 
the superstructure formed a dove-cot. 
On the south, or French side of the 
chateau, and inclosing the latter, was a 
court-yard, of which a barn on the west, 
the gardener’s house, some stables, and 
other offices, on the south, and the gar- 
den wall on the east, formed the boun- 
daries. There was a communication 
between the court and the farm-yard, 
by means of a doorway in the small 
portion of wall connecting the chateau 
with the great barn, and through the 
whole length of the latter building there 
was a carriage-way leading from the 
one court into the other. A gateway, 
passing through a portion of the gar- 
dener’s house, led out from the court- 
yard to the south or French side, and 
from this gate a narrow road conducted 
across the open space between the build- 
ings and the wood, through which it 
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took its course in the same direction 
until it gained the fields beyond the in- 
closures. There was also a pathway 
from this road, commencing at the cor- 
ner of the little garden, and traversing 
the wood in the direction of the south- 
east angle of the general boundary of 
the inclosures, whence it continued to- 
wards La Belle Alliance. ‘The approach 
to Hougomont from the Nivelles road 
was lined, nearly as far as the chateau, 
by fine tall elms; it conducted to the 
ate of the farm-yard facing the British 
ine, and, sweeping along the west side, 
it led also to the south gate of the court- 
yard. On the east side of the buildings 
was a large garden, laid out with all 
the formality which characterises the 
Flemish style. It was inclosed on the 
south and east sides by a high brick 
wall, and on the north side, facing the 
British line, by a hedge. Adjoining 
the east side of the garden, but con- 
siderably wider and longer than the 
latter, was the large orchard, and along 
the north side was the smaller orchard 
—the latter bounded by a hedge and 
hollow-way, and the former inclosed 
within high and compact hedges, par- 
tially lined by a ditch on the inner side. 
A prolongation of the southern hedge 
of the great orchard formed the boun- 
dary of the wood facing the south gar- 
den-wall, and in the narrow space be- 
tween these two boundaries was a row 
of apple-trees, which, together with the 
hedge, served to conceal, in a great 
measure, the garden-wall from the view 
of an enemy approaching through the 
wood. There was a small garden in 
front of the gardener’s house, formed 
by the continuation of the south garden- 
wall until it met another wall issuing 
rpendicularly from the south gateway 
alles out of the court-yard. There 
were two inclosures on the west side, of 
which one served as a kitchen-garden. 
The wood extended in length, south- 
ward, about three hundred and fifty 
yards, and its greatest width was about 
two hundred and eighty yards. It was 
bounded on the west by another orchard, 
and on the east by two large inclosures, 
of which the one nearest the great or- 
chard was a grass-field, fenced with 
hedges, and lined by a ditch on the inner 
side. 

“ Although the site of the buildings 
of Hougomont was but slightly elevated 
above the valley, which, as already re- 
marked, winds along the south and west 
inclosures, there was a gradual but un- 
interrupted ascent of the ground from 
thence as far as the eastern portion of 
the fence which divides the two inclo- 
sures, beyond the great orchard, where 
it attained a height not much inferior 
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to that of either the French oF Allied 
front lines, between which it was cen- 
trically situated. On the south or 
French side of that hedge, the ground 
inclined at first gently, and then rapidly 
into the valley; but on the west, 
throughout the extent of the wood, and 
on the north or Allied side, across the 
great orchard, the descent was évery 
where very gradual. 

** Such was Hougomont—a decidedly 
important point in the field of battle, 
from its prominent position in the im- 
mediate front of the right of the British 
line, and rendered ever memorable by 
the truly heroic and successful stand 
maintained throughout the day by the 
troops allotted for its defence.” 


A very cursory glance at the cir- 
cumstances of the ground will show 
of what importance such a position as 
this must be to whichever army might 
obtain its possession. It was the 
scene of the first attack, and almost 
the last struggle took place there also. 
That the Duke regarded the Chateau 
as the key of his position, on the right 
of his line, the great efforts that were 
made to eae its defence before 
the battle abundantly proves. 

Lastly, to complete the detail of the 
British first line, Lord Hill was sta- 
tioned, with a force of 12,000 men, 
on the Halle road, to prevent any 
coup de main by that approach on 
Brussels, as well as, if necessity re- 
quired, to succour the right flank if 
attacked by the French. 

The second British line consisted 
entirely of cavalry, German afid Bri- 
tish, partly posted on the reverse slo 
of the main ridge, and partly in the 
hollows in the rear, Of these, Pon- 
sonby’s brigade occupied the position 
behind Picton’s division, and consisted 
of the Ist Dragoons, 2d, or Scots 
Greys, and the 6th Inniskillings. 
These were on the British left of the 
Charleroi road—on its right were 
Lord Edward Somerset’s, the house- 
hold brigade—Ist and 2d Life Guards, 
Blues—and the Ist Dragoon Guards. 
Arentschild, and Sir William Dorn- 
berg, were in reserve. To the rear 
of the Foot Guards, and further to 
the right again, were the 5th cavalry 
brigade, under Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
consisting of the 7th and 15th Hussars, 
and 13th Light Dragoons. We have 
already mentioned Vivian and Vande- 
leur's brigades, on the far left. 
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The reserves consisted of the Dutch- 
Belgian brigades, some Brunswick 
cavalry, and the 10th British, under 
Sir John Lambert. The latter were 
part of Sir Lowry Cole’s division (the 
6th,) and only reached the field after 
a forced march from Ghent. 

The Halle road was also watched 
by a strong Netherlands force, under 
Chassé, the hardy veteran, whose 
obstinate defence of Antwerp, against 
the allied French and Belgian forces, 
has since made his name well known. 

The Duke's position seemed to have 
been adopted with an admirable judg- 
ment—for, while the line of heights 
he occupied afforded an advantageous 
position for his artillery, the reverse 
slope of the ridge permitted him to 
screen from observation all movements 
in reserve or support he contemplated, 
as wellas withdrawing from therange of 
the enemy's fire his cavalry masses, 
until such time as he desired to launch 
them against their columns. Besides 
this, from the nature of the ground no 
hostile movement could be effected 
against him unforeseen. The plain 
through which an attack must issue 
lay mapped out before him, and never 
was there a more fitting spot for a fair 
stand-up fight. 

In his rear a space lay, sufficient, 
and admirably adapted for the move- 
ment of all arms, and should retreat 
be necessary, the two great roads con- 
verging on Mont St. Jean afforded 
the means, while every circumstance 
of the ground permitted the power of 
protecting his retiring masses, with 
7 slight loss. 

The French line was nearly parallel 
to the British, its centre being pierced 
by the Charleroi road, at a cottage 
called La Belle Alliance. A strag- 
gling cross-road, somewhat similar to 
that on the British side, also marked 
their heights, and pretty nearly indicates 
the ground they occupied. D’Erlon’s 
division formed the right, and rested 
with their left on the Chaussée at La 
Belle Alliance, General Count Reille 
commanded the left wing, which lapped 
round Hougomont, in conjunction 
with the 6th division, under Prince 
Jerome; Milhaud’s cavalry, and 
Lefebvre Desnouettes being in rear of 
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the right wing; Kellermann and Dugot 
in support of the left; the Imperial 
Guard being posted considerably to 
the rear, on either side of the Char- 
leroi road, in advance of the farm 
house of Rossomme. 

Whether the time which Napoleon 
permitted to elapse before the com- 
mencement of the battle was caused 
by the miry state of the ground, or 
his desire for Grouchy’s co-operation 
at an early period, is a doubtful 
point—but a despatch which he for- 
warded to that marshal before the 
opening of the fight, seems to favour 
the latter supposition. 

Shortly before the commencement 
of the action, Wellington rode down 
to Hougomont, and having made his 
observations on that part of the ene- 
my’s line, in front, he ordered the 
British Guards, in the wood, to be 
relieved by the Nassau and Hanoverian 
light infantry. Napoleon, meanwhile, 
had taken his position behind La Belle 
Alliance, on a height which com- 
manded a view of the whole field. It 
was now half-past eleven o’clock—all 
was in perfect readiness—when the 
Emperor sent an order to Reille to 
begin the attack upon Hougomont*— 
and a column immediately advanced 
on the south-western side of the wood, 
and rapidly extending into a line of 
skirmishers,{poured down the heights. 
A few shots from behind the outer- 
most trees and hedges, gave warning 
that the defenders were prepared to 
resist—and speedily, the firing grew 
steadier, and became a brisk and con- 
tinuous roll. 

Cleeve’s battery of the German 
Legion now opened its cannonade on 
the advancing columns, and was replied 
to by the guns on the French heights, 
when Kellermann pushed forward his 
twelve pieces of horse artillery directly 
before Hougomont—and now the sin- 
gle peals quickened, and soon became 
one loud uninterrupted roar. 

The French skirmishers, reinforced, 
had made good their entrance into the 
wood, and drove back the Nassau and 
Hanoverian riflemen before them. The 
Duke in person gave orders to Major 
Bull’s howitzer horse-battery to throw 
shells among the enemy and dislodge 


* The French writers assert that the first shot was from an eight-pounder pointed 
by Jerome Buonaparte, to ascertain the range of the guns, 
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them, and in a few minutes a destruc- 
tive shower of those murderous mis- 
siles compelled them to fall back, while 
the guards pressing vigorously on, 
drove them, at the point of the bayo- 
net, beyond the precincts of the wood. 

Foy’s division was now called up to 
support the attack, while on the Bri- 
tish side a deadly fire was opened from 
Bolton's battery on the advancing 
column ; this in turn drew the French 
guns against the battery, particularly 
from Piré’s light horse-artillery, and 
the fire on both sides was well sus- 
tained. The French, now vastly su- 
perior in numbers, drove back the light 
companies of the Guards, who, re- 
treating from tree to tree, made a bold 
and obstinate stand, but ultimately 
were compelled to retire, taking shelter 
partly in the lane, partly behind a hay- 
stack which fronted the road, while 
others fell back upon the orchard on 
the left. 

The French now dashed madly on 
towards the chateau and the garden ; 
the hedge which lined the road had 
perfectly concealed the brick wall of 
the garden, which, perforated with 
loop-holes and platformed within, pre- 
sented two murderous lines of mus- 
ketry at pistol range. The leading 
files fell like one man, and the others, 
staggered by the unexpected resistance, 
fell back under cover of the trees and 
the hedge, where they kept up a fire, 
though at fearful odds with their op- 
ponents. Still fresh reinforcements 
came up, and notwithstanding a tre- 
mendous fire of Major Bull’s guns, the 
French recaptured the wood, and 
having set the haystack on fire, drove 
back the Guards to the rear of the 
chateau, where they sheltered them- 
selves, passing in by the gate which 
faced the allied position. 

This they fortified with such means 
as lay in their power—ladders, posts, 
and barrows. The French hussars, 
however, forced it, and the defenders 
betaking themselves to the nearest 
cover, poured forth a galling fire on 
them. At length Lieutenant-colonel 
Macdonell, Captain Wyndham, En- 
signs Gooch and Hervey, with Sergeant 
Graham of the Coldstreams, suc- 
ceeded in closing the gate by a wonder- 
ful exertion of personal strength and 
heroism combined. Nor can we omit 
here to speak of that brave soldier 
whose name is last mentioned; it 
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.was to him was assigned the pension 
of ten pounds a year granted 

an English clergyman to a Waterloo 
soldier, to be named by the duke. 
This was paid to him but two years, 
however, at the end of which time its 
benevolent donor had become a bank- 
rupt. The gallant veteran is now a 
pensioner of the Royal Hospital of 
Kilmainham. 

The French skirmishers by this time 
passed on to the left and the rear of 
Hougomont, and came under the posi- 
tion of Colonel Smith's artillery bri- 
gade, on which, concealed by the tall 
corn, they opened a popping fire, and 
in a few moments several of the gun- 
ners and horses were killed and so 
much damage sustained, that they were 
obliged to withdraw in a hollow way 
behind the Nivelles road. This bold 
movement of the skirmishers was 
checked by four companies of the 
Guards, who charged them at the 
bayonet ; they gave way at once, and 
the officer, Colonel Walpole, was thus 
enabled to push forward his reinforce- 
ment into the farm. 

While the battle raged with such 
violence in this isolated quarter, along 
the rest of the lines no movement was 
made. A strong party of cavalry had 
indeed advanced on the extreme left 
from the low grounds on Papelotte, 
and approached the British lines, but 
it was only a reconnoissance party, and 
retired soon after. It was now an 
aid-de-camp arrived from Ney to in- 
form the emperor that the columns of 
attack were formed, the guns in range, 
and all only waited his orders to ad- 
vance. Napoleon took a general sur- 
vey of the field, and at last brought 
his telescope to rest on the distant 
right, where, in the direction of St. 
Lambert, he perceived the semblance 
of troops. Many of the staff believed 
it to be merely the exhalations of the 
low grounds in that quarter ; Napoleon 
was not of the opinion, and at once 
asked Soult, who was at his side, if he 
supposed it were Grouchy or the Prus- 
sians, Soult inclined to think the for- 
mer; but to clear up the difficulty, 
General Domont was despatched with 
a strong reconnoitering party to pro- 
cure accurate intelligence, and if 
Grouchy to establish a junction with 
him—to resist their advance if they 
proved to be enemies. Domont had 


scarcely taken his departure, when a 
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Prussian hussar who had just been 
taken prisoner was discovered to be 
the bearer of a letter from Biilow to 
Wellington, stating that he was de- 
bouching from St. Lambert and desired 
further orders. 

The prisoner mentioned that he had 
been that morning at Wavre, but had 
seen nothing of Grouchy’s force. The 
emperor could no longer contain his in- 
dignation at the account of his marshal’s 
supineness, but burst forth intoan excla- 
mation of passionate fury—*“ II s’amuse 
a Gembloux!” An officer was at once 
sent off to Grouchy with the inter- 
cepted letter, and a despatch from 
Soult, commanding his immediate 
junction with the emperor’s right, 
where by a rapid movement he could 
come down upon Bilow and catch him 
“ en flagrant delit.” Domont now sent 
back the intelligence that the Prus- 
sians were issuing from the wood, but 
by some mistake or misconception, in- 
stead of immediately attacking the ad- 
vanced guard, for it was no more, he 
formed his force en potence on the 
French right flank and _ patiently 
awaited their advance, and thus one 
object of paramount importance was 
overlooked—the necessity of delaying, 
if not preventing the junction of the 
Prussian with the Anglo allied army. 


“Napoleon, having taken the pre- 
caution of posting a cavalry corps of 
observation upon his right flank, no 
longer delayed sending the order to 
Ney for the commencement of the grand 
attack upon the centre and left wing of 
the Anglo-allied army. About the 
same time, Wellington, considering that 
some of the battalions along the right 
wing of his front line were too much 
exposed to the enemy’s cannonade, 
which had from the commencement 
been principally directed against them, 
and which was now conducted with in- 
creased vigour, withdrew them more 
under shelter of the crest of the ridge. 
It might then be about half-past one, 
or perhaps a quarter before two o'clock. 
The simultaneous advance of d’Erlon's 
four divisions of infantry, amounting 
to nearly 18,000 men, was grand and 
imposing. As the heads of the columns 
cleared their own line of batteries 
ranged along the crest of the inter- 
yening ridge, and as the points on 
which they were directed for attack 
opened out to their view, loud and 
réiterated shouts arose from their ranks 
of ‘ Vive [Empercur!’ which, as the 
masses began to descend the exterior 


slope of their position, were suddenly 
drowned in the roar produced by the 
discharge of seventy-four pieces of 
French cannon over their heads. The 
effects of the latter upon Picton’s 
division, and upon Bylandt’s Dutch- 
Belgian brigade, which, as_ before 
stated, was deployed upon the exterior 
slope of the Anglo-allied position, were 
severely felt. Light troops now issued 
forth from each column, and soon spread 
out into a line of skirmishers extending 
the whole length of the valley. As 
Donzelot’s division, which was on the 
left, “pcense La Haye Sainte, one 
of its brigades moved out to attack 
that farm, while the other continued its 
advance on the right of the Charleroi 
road; and it was not long before a sharp 
fire of musketry along and around the 
hedges of the orchard of La Haye 
Sainte announced the first resistance to 
d’Erlon’s formidable advance. Shortly 
afterwards a dropping fire commenced 
among the hedges and inclosures of 
Papelotte, La Haye, and Smohain, 
which were occupied by the Nassau 
battalions under Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. The right brigade of 
Durutte’s division was thrown out 
against the troops defending these in- 
closures, while the left brigade continued 
to advance across the valley, so as to 
form a support to Marcognet’s division 
on its left, and, at the same time, to 
connect this attack with the advance of 
the latter against the main front line 
of the Allied right wing. 

Durutte’s skirmishers pressed boldly 
forward against those of Prince Bern- 
hard’s brigade; and it was not long be- 
fore they succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of the farm-house of Papelotte, 
driving out the light company of the 
3rd battalion of the 2nd regiment of 
Nassau, commanded by Captain von 
Rettberg ; but the latter, on being rein- 
forced with four additional companies, 
resumed the offensive, and gallantly re- 
took the farm. The contest in this 
quarter was now limited to a persistent 
skirmish, which extended itself along 
La Haye and Smohain, occupied by the 
regiment of Orange-Nassau. Vith 
this tiraillade on either flank of d’Erlon’s 
corps, the central columns pursued their 
onward course, and began to ascend the 
exterior slope of the / ‘lied position. 

Immediately on the departure of 
a’Erlon’s corps from the French po- 
sition, Bachelu’s infantry-division, which 
constituted the right of Reille’s corps, 
was moved forward to the intermediate 
height between La Belle Alliance and 
La Haye Sainte, (where it is inter- 
sected the hollow-way formed by 
the Charleroi road,) in order to main- 
tain. that point, to be at hand as a re- 
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serve to the attacking force, and to 
keep up the connection between the 
right and left wings of the front line 
of the French army. 

The three central columns continued 
their advance up the exterior slope of the 
Allied position. The nature of the 
ground still admitted of the play of the 
French batteries over their heads, and 
great was the havoc produced by this fire 
in Picton’s devoted ranks. As the heads 
of the columns neared the deployed line 


of Bylandt’s brigade, the shouts of 


‘* Vive [Empereur !" were renewed. 
The skirmisbers in advance were on 
the point of opening their fire upon the 
brigade, in order to prepare for, and 
give increased effect to, the succeeding 
charge of the columns, when the Dutch- 
Belgians, who had already evinced a 
considerable degree of unsteadiness, 
commenced a hurried retreat, not par- 
tially and promiscuously, but collec- 
tively and simultaneous] y—so much so, 
that the movement carried with it the 
appearance of its having resulted from 
a word of command. The disorder of 
these troops rapidly augmented; but, 
on their reaching the straggling hedge 
along the crest of the position, an en- 
deavour was made to rally them upon 
the 5th battalion of Dutch militia. 
This attempt, however, notwithstand- 
ing the most strenuous exertions on 
the part of the officers, completely 
failed. The reserve battalion and the 
artillerymen of Captain Byleveld’s bat- 
tery, though they seemed to stem the 
torrent for a moment, were quickly 
swept away by its accumulating force. 
As they rushed past the British 
columns, hissings, hootings, and execra- 
tions, were indignantly heaped upon 
them; and one portion, in its eager- 
ness to get away, nearly ran over the 
grenadier company of the 28th British 
regiment, the men of which were so 
enraged, that it was with difficulty they 
could be prevented from firing upon 
the fugitives. Some of the men of the 
Ist, or Royal Scots, were also desirous 
of shooting them. Nothing seemed to 
restrain their flight, which ceased only 
when they found themselves completely 
across and covered by the main ridge 
along which the Anglo-allied army was 
drawn up. Here they continued, com- 
paratively under shelter, during the 
remainder of the battle, in which they 
took no further part, and to assist in 
gaining which their services were, from 
that moment, neither afforded nor 
required. 

Picton, who had been calmly watching 
the French movements, and whose 
quick and practised eye detected the 
increasing unsteadiness and wavering 
disposition of the Dutch-Belgians, ap- 
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peared to expect but a feeble resistance 
on their part; and upon his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Tyler, remarking to him 
that he was sure they would run, he 
said, “‘ Never mind; they shall have a 
taste of it, at all events.” He had 
certainly not anticipated the possibility 
of their running off in the manner they 
did, the moment the French came 
within musket-range of their ranks.” 


The French columns pressed on; a 
cloud of skirmishers heralding their 
advance. The three companies of the 
95th, retreating as the dense mass 
moved up, the central column alone 
consisting of 1300 men; while the 
whole British force on the heights to 
oppose them numbered but 3,000, 
The loud cries of “ Vive ! Empereur” 
and “en avant, en avant,” now burst 
forth as they ascended the heights, 
while the drum continued to beat the 
‘* pas de charge.” 


‘*The left central column was ad- 
vancing in a direction which would 
have brought it in immediate contact 
with the right of the 28th British 
regiment and the left of the 79th High- 
landers, and had arrived within about 
forty yards of the hedge lining the Wavre 
road, when Picton moved forward 
Kempt's brigade close to the hedge, 
where it was joined by its light com- 
panies, who came running in, followed 
by some of the most daring of the 
French skirmishers, who, however, 
were quickly driven back. Suddenly 
the column halted, and commenced a 
deployment to its right, the rear bat- 
talions moving out rapidly to disen- 
gage their front. Picton, seizing upon 
the favourable moment, ordered the 
brigade to fire a volley into the deploy- 
ing mass, and its brief but full and 
condensed report had scarcely died 
away, when his voice was heard loudl 
calling ‘‘ Charge! charge! Hurrah!” 
Answering with a tremendous shout, 
his devoted followers burst through the 
nearest of the two hedges that lined 
the Wavre road. In doing this, their 
order was in some degree broken ; and, 
when making their way through the 
further hedge, a fire was poured into 
them by such of their opponents as had 
their front uncovered. The enemy’s 
skirmishers that had previously fallen 
back upon the flanks of the column in- 
stantly darted forward, and by their 
rapid and close-telling fire assisted in 
the endeavour to augment the apparent 
disorder of Kempt’s line. The 79th 
Highlanders suffered greatly, and ex. 
perienced some delay in clearing the 
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hedges. The Ensign (Birtwhistle) car- 
rying the regimental colour of the 32nd, 
was severely wounded. Lieutenant 
Belcher, who commanded the left centre 
subdivision, took the colour from him. 
In the next moment it was seized by a 
French officer whose horse had just 
been shot under him. A struggle en- 
sued between him and Lieutenant Bel- 
cher; but, while the former was at- 
tempting to draw his sword, the cover- 
mg colour-sergeant (named Switzer) 
gave him a thrust in the breast with 
his halbert, and the right-hand man of 
the subdivision (named Lacy) shot him 
just as Brevet Major Toole, com- 
manding the right centre subdivision, 
called out, though too late, (for the 
French officer fell dead at Lieutenant 
Belcher’s feet,) ‘Save the brave fel- 
low! The delay in crossing the 
hedges was but momentary ; order was 
ony restored; and ion, levelling 

eir bayonets, the brigade disclosed to 
view the glorious sight of a British 
line of infantry at the charge.” 


While these events were taking 
place, La Haye Sainte became the 
scene of a struggle second only to that 
of Hougomont itself. The Hanove- 
rians, who garrisoned the farm-house, 
fought manfully and resolutely against 
superior numbers; but the position 
was attacked on three sides at once, 
and such as sought safety by retreating 
on the Allied line, were speedily over- 
taken and cut down by the cui- 
rassiers. 

It was this advance of French cavalry 
so daringly near the front line of the 
British, which suggested to Lord 
Uxbridge the idea of charging them 
with the heavy cavalry brigades. 


“* The resolution was scarcely formed 
when he proceeded to carry it into instant 
execution. Riding up to Lord Edward 
Somerset, he ordered him to prepare to 
form line, keeping the Blues in support ; 
and galloping on to Ponsonby’s brigade 
on the opposite side of the high road, he 
ordered that officer to wheel into line as 
soon as he saw the other brigade do so, 
and to hold the Scots Greys in support. 
He then returned to the household bri- 
gade, and immediately put the whole in 
motion. 

** As this was the first grand attack 
made by the French on that day in fair 
open field, Lord Uxbridge felt very desi- 
rous, in meeting it, to establish, if pos- 
sible, the superior prowess of the Bri- 
tish cavalry, and thus to inspire it with 
confidence, and cause it to be held in re- 


spect by its opponents. He, therefore, 
with a view to excite the courage and 
heighten the enthusiasm of his followers, 
led the advance in person, placing him- 
self in front of the left of Somerset's 
brigade, so as to be at about the centre 
of the line when the brigades should 
unite, on the continuation of the ad- 
vance, in front of the Allied position. 
Nobly and faithfully did these brave 
dragoons fulfil his anxious expectations. 

** For the purpose of ensuring efficient 
support to his cavalry attacks, Lord 
Uxbridge had, before the commencement 
of the battle, intimated to the generals 
of brigade that as he could not be pre- 
sent everywhere to give orders, he ex- 
pected they would always take upon 
themselves to conform to and sup- 
port offensive movements in their front ; 
and having on this occasion light ca- 
valry-brigades on either flank of the 
charging force, he felt in a great degree 
justified in placing himself in front line, 
particularly as he had assigned to each 
of the advancing brigades its own im- 
mediate support. Though greatly pal- 
liated by the adoption of these precau- 
tionary measures, this was perhaps not 
altogether a prudent act on the part of 
the commensal of the entire cavalry of 
an army; since, in the charge of an ex- 
tended line of cavalry against an enemy 
close at hand, the carriere once begun, 
the leader becomes so completely identi- 
fied and mixed up with that line itself, 
that his virtual command is rapidly 
limited to that of a squadron-officer: 
whereas, when accompanying a second 
line, he is enabled to draw off, or 
reinforce, as circumstances may render 
expedient. His eager desire, however, 
to render this first charge a brilliant 
affair, combined with his own chivalric 
nature, led him to assume the post of 
honour and of danger, in order to ani- 
mate by his example as a bold and de- 
termined soldier. At the same time he 
trusted to the dispositions he had already 
made, and to the alertness of his briga- 
diers, for due support to his attack, but 
which, from fortuitous circumstances, as 
will be seen by the sequel, was not forth- 
coming at the moment it was most 
urgently required. 

The French line of cavalry, as it ad- 
vanced, presented an imposing appear- 
ance. These veteran warriors bore with 
them an air of confident superiority and 
anticipated triumph, joined with a sort 
of gaieté de cur, inspired no doubt by 
the reflection that they were about to 
encounter and overthrow their most im- 
placable enemies, the British. Their 
advance, like that of the infantry on 
their right, had been to a certain extent 
triumphant; and as the flight of the 
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Dutch-Belgians had led that infantry to 
imagine that victory was already within 
its grasp, so the dispersion of the Hano- 
verians was hailed by these dragoons as 
happy prelude to their grand attack. 
‘They had now ascended the brow of the 
ridge on which the Anglo-allied infantry 
was posted, prepared for their reception : 
a vigorous fire was opened upon them 
by the four guns of Ross’s British horse- 
battery on the right of the high road, as 
also by Lloyd’s British foot-battery still 
further to the right; but a few seconds 
sufficed to restore the order of their ad- 
vance: in the next moment their trum- 
pets sounded the charge; when, amidst 
shouts of ‘*Vive ’Empereur !” this gal- 
lant line, glittering in all the splendour 
reflected from burnished helmet and 
cuirass, rushed on to the attack. On 
the other hand, the British household- 
brigade, presenting a beautiful line, and 
animated by an equal degree of enthusi- 
asm, had already been put into charging 
speed ; and just as the cuirassiers came 
close upon the squares, and received a 
fire from their front faces, the two lines 
dashed into each other with indescri- 
bable impetuosity. The shock was ter- 
rific. The British, in order to close as 
much as possible upon the cuirassiers, 
whose swords were much longer, and 
whose bodies were encased in steel, 
whilst their own were without such de- 
fence, seemed for a moment striving to 
wedge themselves in between the horses 
of their infuriated antagonists. Swords 
gleamed high in air with the suddenness 
and rapidity of the lightning-flash, now 
clashing violently together, and now 
clanging heavily upon resisting armour ; 
whilst with the din of the battle-shock 
were mingled the shouts and yells of the 
combatants. Riders vainly struggling 
for mastery quickly fell under the Sealy 
thrust or the well-delivered cut. Horses, 
plunging and rearing, staggered to the 
earth, or broke wildly from the ranks. 
But desperate and bloody as was the 
struggle, it was of brief duration. The 
physical superiority of the British, aided 
by transcendant valour, was speedily 
made manifest ; and the cuirassiers, not- 
withstanding their most gallant and re- 
solute resistance, were driven down 
from off the ridge, which they had as- 
cended only afew minutes before with 
all the guide and confidence of men ac- 
customed and determined to overcome 
every obstacle. This first collision atthe 
charge did not occur however, throughout 
the entire extent of the opposing lines, 
Somerset’s line was not parallel to that 
of the cuirassiers, and as its right was 
thrown somewhat forward, this came 
first in contact with the enemy, and the 
collision, in consequence of the rapidity 
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of the charge on both sides, followed in 
instantaneous succession in the direc- 
tion of the Allied left until intercepted 
in its further progress by a natural ob- 
struction, consisting of the hollow-way 
through which the cross-road leads into 
the Charleroi road. The cuirassiers on 
the right of the French line were sud- 
denly thrown out of their speed by 
coming unexpectedly on this hollow- 
way, into which they consequently de- 
scended abruptly and confusedly ; and 
as they began to urge their horses up 
the opposite bank, they beheld the 2nd 
British life guards, which formed the 
left of {Somerset’s brigade, in full speed 
towards them. All idea of resistance 
in such a situation was abandoned as 
hopeless. They immediately filed away 
down this hollow-road to their right, 
and struck across the Charleroi road 
into the field in front of the 95th Bri- 
tish rifles, followed by the 2nd life 

uards, who were in equal disorder 
rom having to pick their way as the 
best could down the steep banks ad- 
joing the intersection of the two roads. 
These cuirassiers, after having rushed 
in upon the French infantry-skirmish- 
ers, thickly and confusedly congregated 
in that quarter, reined in their ,steeds, 
and fronting their pursuers, engaged 
them individually in hand to hand com- 
bat. They were soon, however, made 
sensible of their inferiority in this 
species of contest, and either submitted 
to the victors, or fled with precipita- 
tion ; whilst at the same time, Kempt’s 
btigade was charging gloriously down 
the exterior slope of the Allied posi- 
tion, and closing upon the infantry with 
which these horsemen had become in- 
termingled, in the manner previously 
described.” ‘ 


The grand movement of the day 
had now been gloriously repulsed by 
the British ; and while the French in- 
fantry fell back to their original posi- 
tion, the British cavalry retired to 


collect and re-form the scattered 
squadrons. The attack was intended 
to have pierced the Anglo-Allied 
centre at Mont St. Jean. Its result 
was, 3,000 prisoners taken, two eagles 
captured, and between thirty and forty 
cannon disabled. 

At Hougomont, the battle still 
raged with all its fury; reinforce- 
ments poured in to either side; but 
the French artillery, more advan- 
tageously posted, swept the orchard 
and the garden with their balls; and 
the carnage was tremendous. It was 
about half-past two; and, save here, 
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the battle was limited to a general 
cannonade at the right side, which, as 
the range had been recently ascertained, 
was most galling and destructive. 

A column under Bachelu was now 
seen moving down the heights towards 
Hougomont. Colonel Cleeve, whose 
foot-artillery battery was stationed on 
the most commanding point of the 
ridge, watched their advance patiently 
till they came within his range, when 
three rounds from each gun were 
thrown with lightning speed; and 
while the greater portion of the column 
fled in confusion, a second discharge 
completed their discomfiture, and 
compelled their leader to abandon the 
attack. 

Foiled in evey effort to gain the 
Chateau of Hougomont, Napoleon 
now ordered a discharge of Howitzer 
shells to be thrown in. In a few 
minutes the whole buildings were in 
flames; but even this dreadful ca- 
tastrophe abated nothing of the heroic 
courage of the brave defenders, whose 
valour seemed to rise with every fresh 
call upon its exercise. 

It was three o'clock. The Anglo- 
Allied line, desperately and fiercely as 
it had been assailed, remained in its 
original position. Hougomont and 
La Haye Sainte were still their own ; 
nor had any impression been made 
upon the British force. It was now 
that the emperor decided upon a grand 
attack upon its right centre, and with 
cavalry, for which aim the ground 
afforded every facility of movement ; 
while, as a diversion, the attacks on 
Hougomont and La Haye Sainte were 
renewed with increased ardour. Be- 
tween these two points now the French 
artillery concentrated their fire—a 
cannonade such as the oldest soldier 
had never witnessed. 


** The Allied columns of infantry were 
lying down upon the ground to shelter 
themselves as much as possible from the 
iron shower that fell fast and heavily— 
round shot, tearing frightful rents di- 
rectly through their masses, or plough- 
ing up the earth beside them ; shells, 
bursting in the midst of their serried 
columns, and scattering destruction in 
their fall, or previously burying them- 
selves in the soft loose soil to be again 
forced upwards in eruptions of iron, 
mud, and stones, that fell amongst them 
like volcanic fragments. 

“ During this terrible conflict of ar- 
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tillery, Ney was making his Grafindtery 
dispositions with the cavalry which Na- 
poleon had desired him te launch against 
the Anglo-allied right wing. He first 
formed for attack, Milhaud’s corps of 
cuirassiers, consisting of twenty-one 
squadrons, with Lefebvre-Desnouettes’ 
light cavalry-division of the guard, com- 
prising seven squadrons of lancers and 
twelve squadrons of chasseurs, in all 
forty squadrons, to follow and support ; 
constituting a magnificent array of gal- 
lant horsemen. As they began to ad- 
vance, the first line, of cuirassiers, 
shonein burnished steel, relieved by black 
horse-hair-crested helmets ; next came 
the red lancers of the guard, in their 
gaudy uniform, and mounted on richly 
caparisoned steeds, their fluttering lance- 
flags heightening the brilliancy of their 
display ; whilst the third line, compris- 
ing the chasseurs of the guard, in their 
rich costume of green and gold, with 
fur-trimmed pelisses dla houssard, and 
black bear-skin shakos, completed the 
gorgeous, yet harmonious, colouring of 
this military spectacle. Though formed 
in successive lines of columns, in the 
hollow space on the immediate left of 
La Haye Sainte, where they were shel- 
tered in some degree from the cannon- 
ade that raged so furiously above them, 
the rear lines obliqued to their left, on 
the advance, and became echelonned to 
the first line, so as to present a general 
front, extending from the Charleroi 
road on their right, to the Hougomont 
inclosures on their left, As they as- 
cended the ridge, the French artiller 
suspended their tire, and the Allied bat- 
teries commenced pouring a destructive 
shower of grape-shot amidst their de- 
voted ranks. Fiercely and fatally did 
this iron hail rattle against the helmed 
and steel-clad cuirassiers, here glancing 
off, there penetrating the armour, 
wounding or laying prostrate many a 
gallant warrior, at the very moment 
when the brightest visions of glory had 
opened on his ardent imagination. This 
iron sleet, however, caused no percep- 
tible check to their progress; and, with 
shouts of ‘* Vive l’Empereur !” they ac- 
celerated their pace until, having arrived 
within about forty yards of the guns, 
they received the last and well-prepared 
discharge. Its effects were terrific: 
but though their order was somewhat 
broken, their courage was not shaken. 
The charge was sounded; a cheer fol- 
lowed ; and, in the next instant, they 
rushed up to the very cannon’s mouth. 
In accordance with previous instruc- 
tions given by the Duke of Wellington 
himself, the artillerymen withdrew, upon 
the close approach of the cavalry 
and sought shelter either beside, or in 
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rear of, the infantry squares ; or, where 
occasion required, they threw them- 
selyes under the projecting bayonets of 
the outer kneeling ranks for protection. 
The cuirassiers, on crowning the crest 
of the ridge, and finding themselves so 
unexpectedly in possession of a line of 
batteries, shouted loudly forth their 
triumph ; and then, renewing their on- 
ward charge, were, in a moment, lost 
to the view of the lancers and chasseurs 
of the guard.” 


In sullen silence the British squares 
awaited the onslaught, and, as the ca- 
valry came down, opened their fire as 
steadily as on parade; while, as the 
squadrons passed along the flanks, the 
squares being “‘ en échiquier,"’ a deadly 
fire pursued them as they went. The 
British cavalry soon came up to the 
rescue also; and forcing back the 
French, followed them down the 
heights. 

A second attack was made with equal 
daring, and met the same fate ; andas the 
cavalry fell back, the infantry aban- 
doned their fruitless endeavours to 
gain possession of La Haye Sainte. 
Kellermann’s horse and Guyot’s heavy 
cavalry of the guard were now added 
to this formidable array, making in 
all nigh eighty squadrons—a stu- 
pendous mass, and one which the 
Allied forces had nothing equal to 
compete with. As before, their attack 
was preceded by a tremendous cannon- 
ade, a perfect storm of shot and shell, 
which seemed to rend the squares, and 
tear the dense files asunder. 

Filling the whole space between 
Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, they 
came on a glittering line, and ascended 
the heights amid a deafening shout, 
that rose even above the “ red artil- 
lery.” In an instant the squares 
seemed enveloped; no vestige of them 
could be seen; the cloud of horsemen 
swept like a hurricane along, and the 
clattering volleys of musketry which 
vraag out through the din and tumult, 
sounded but faintly, in comparison 
with the overwhelming crash of the 
onset. 

The devoted ranks of the infantr 
appeared lost in the mighty whirlwind. 
Not so, however: the valour of Bri- 
tish soldiers was then conspicuous. 
Firm against the shock, they stood 
like the sea-beaten rock, immoveable 
amid the waters ; and while the proud 
chivalry of France tore in mad en- 


thusiasm between the squares, the 
roll of ‘unbroken musketry displayed 
the steadiness of these gallant fellows. 
Exhausted by fruitless efforts, in- 
furiated by unsuccesses, the cavalry 
rode wildly hither and thither, until, 
commingled and broken, their loss be- 
came tremendous, and a retreat was 
sounded. Then, at that auspicious 
moment, the Allied dragoons dashed 
forward, and in compact array pursued 
them over the crest of the hill, saber- 
ing them as they fled. 

The Allied artillery had but time 
to open their fire, when again the 
gunners had to leave their posts, and 
fly for protection within the squares. 
Once more the French cavalry 
came on; but, although each succeed- 
ing charge increased in frantic energy, 
the result was the same—the squares 
stood unbroken—in vain the hot en- 
thusiasm of French blood against the 
sterner bravery of Britain. 

Ney, thus foiled, decided on a com- 
bined attack of cavalry and infantry 
together; but for this the duke was 
long prepared, and sent orders for 
Chasse to move up to his support, by 
which means his front line could be 
reinforced by troops from his second. 
During this time La Haye Sainte was 
again stormed, and at length set on 
fire by the French ; but Major Baring, 
its gallant defender, succeeded in sup- 
pressing the flames, and held his ground 
in defiance of every thing. 


“About the same time, a stron 
column of French infantry, cuppeutell 
by cavalry, was advancing against the 
centre of the Anglo-allied right wing. 
Whilst the opposed batteries were con- 
centrating upon it a vigorous fire, Lord 
Uxbridge brought forward Somerset's 
heavy cavalry-brigade from its position 
on the right of the Charleroi road, for 
the purpose of attacking this column, 
and also ordered up, in support, Trip’s 
Dutch-Belgian carabinier-brigade. The 
attack was made with great gallantry 
by the household-cavalry, which suc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of the 
enemy; but, having been so much re- 
duced in numbers, it was unable to 
penetrate the column, which received it 
with a heavy fire. As Somerset re- 
tired, the French cavalry, by which the 
column had been supported, prepared 
to advance. Trip’s Dutch-Belgian ca- 
valry was now at hand. Uxbridge, 
pleased with their fine appearance, and 
desirous of exciting in them a courage- 













































































































































































































































































































































































ous enthusiasm, placed himself conspi- 
cuously in their front, and ordering the 
‘charge,’ led them towards the enemy. 
He had proceeded but a very short dis- 
tance when his aide-de-camp, Captain 
Horace Seymour, galloped close up to 
him, and made him aware that not a 
single man of them was following him. 
Turning round his horse, he instantly 
rode up to Trip, and addressed himself 
to this officer with great warmth. 
Then, appealing to the brigade in 
terms the most exhorting and en- 
couraging, and inciting them by ges- 
tures the most animated and significant, 
he repeated the order to charge, and 
again led the way in person. But this 
attempt was equally abortive ; and Ux- 
bridge, exasperated and indignant, rode 
away from the brigade, leaving it to 
adopt any course which its commander 
might think proper ; and as the French 
cavalry, to which this hesitation was 
but too manifest, was now advancing 
rapidly to the attack, the Dutch-Bel- 
gians went about, and retired in such 
haste and disorder that the two right 
squadrons of the 3rd hussars ef the 
King’s German legion experienced the 
greatest difficulty in maintaining their 
ground, and avoiding being carried 
along to the rear by these horsemen in 
the wildness of their flight.” 


Nor was this, unhappily, a solitary 
instance at the most eventful moment 
of the day ; for Lord Uxbridge, per- 
ceiving a body of hussars—the Cum- 
berland regiment of Hanoverian—on 
the rear of the Brussels road, ordered 
them forward to fill up the gap occa- 
sioned by the severe losses in the Bri- 
tish cavalry. Some symptoms of 
hesitation in their commanding officer, 
however, appearing to him to render 
it doubtful that they would stand if 
attacked, he kept his eye on them. 


“That he had reason to apprehend 
something of this kind, was subsequently 
proved, for Colonel Hacke, on finding 
the shot flying about him a little, took 
himself and his regiment out of the field ; 
on discovering which, Lord Uxbridge 
dispatched his aid-de-camp, Captain 
Horace Seymour, with an order for his 
return, When Captain Seymour deli- 
vered this order, the Colonel remarked 
that he had no confidence in his men, 
that they were volunteers, and that the 
horses were their own property. The 
regiment continued moving to the rear, 
notwithstanding Captain Seymour’s re- 
peating the order to halt, and asking the 
second in command to save the honour 
and character of the corps, by placing 
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himself at its head and fronting the men. 
Finding his remonstrances produced no 
effect, he laid hold of the bridle of the 
Colonel’s horse, and commented upon 
his conduct in terms such as no man of 
honour could have been expected to 
listen to unmoved. This officer, how- 
ever, appeared perfectly callous to any 
sense of shame, and far more disposed to 
submit to these attacks upon his honour 
than he had been to receive those of the 
enemy upon his person and his regiment. 
Upon rejoining the Earl of Uxbridge, 
and relating what had passed, Captain 
Seymour was again directed to proceed 
to the commanding officer, and to desire 
that, if he persevered in refusing to 
resume his position in the line, he would, 
at least, form the regiment across 
the high road, out of fire. But 
even this order was disregarded, and the 
corps went altogether tothe rear, spread- 
ing alarm and confusion all the way to 
Brussels.” 


It was now six o'clock, no impres- 
sion had been made on the allied line, 
and Napoleon sent orders to Ney to 
renew the attack on the centre. Ney’s 
aid-de-camp returned with a request 
for reinforcements, for, already half 
of his infantry were hors de combat. 

“Ou voulez vous que j’en prenne ?” 
**Voulez vous que j’en fasse ?” was the 
irritated reply of the Emperor. 

La Haye Sainte, attacked now by 
an overwhelming force, and its brave 
garrison failing in ammunition, was 
carried by the French—who, at once, 
posted two guns in the garden, and 
opened a ravaging fire on the British 
95th Regiment. The rifles, however, 
as quickly replied, and soon laid the 
artillery men low. On this the French 
light infantry rushed forward, and 
pressed up the hill. 

There was, indeed, as a military 
writer has termed it, a terrible same- 
ness in the whole of this battle—inces- 
sant charges of cavalry and infantry, 
supported by a murderous artillery, 
characterized the entire day. Never 
was the devotion of French troops 
more conspicuous. Never did men 
sell life with more infuriate reckless- 
ness, as if defeat but heightened daring, 
and where thousands lay weltering in 
their blood, there fresh battalions came 
joyfully to the conflict. 

At half-past four, the Prussian 15th 
and 16th brigades debouched from the 
Bois de Paris, and drew up, perpen- 
dicularly to the French right flank. 
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Lobau was at once despatched, to 
meet this new danger, with a force of 
“the old, and middle guard’—but 
even with these, he could only make a 
show of resistance against a force vastly 
outnumbering his own. Planchenoit, 
to which the Prussians had extended 
their right, now became the scene of 
a dreadful struggle—should this post 
be carried, Napoleon’s line of retreat, 
by the Charleroi road, would be at 
once intercepted—but such a move- 
ment, perhaps, never entered into his 
calculations—and one more desperate 
effort to pierce the Anglo-allied line 
was now the “last throw” he had for 
victory. 

A grand attack of the whole line 
was now resolved on—the centre of 
which was to be carried above La Haye 
Sainte, by one stupendous effort. For 
this mighty encounter, ten battalions 
of the Imperial Guard were drawn up 
in two columns of attack—two batta- 
lions of grenadiers to act as reserve— 
these, supported by all the cavalry 
that remained of that splendid force 
which so often assailed the allied 
squares. A French officer of Cuiras- 
siers, who deserted at the time, came 
in to the British lines with the intelli- 
gence, that the attack would take place 
in half-an-hour. : 

While yet this movement was in 
preparation, Vivian, learning from his 
patroles that the Prussians were com- 
ing rapidly up from Ohain, and know- 
ing that cavalry were much wanted in 
the centre, proposed to Vandeleur, 
who was on his right, and his superior 
officer, that the brigades should move 
up there at once. Vandeleur declined 
to act without orders—whereupon, 
Vivian put his own brigade in motion, 
and soon had the satisfaction of finding, 
from Lord Uxbridge, that he had only 
anticipated the Duke’s wishes, while 
an order was sent on to Vandeleur to 
follow. 

It was ‘now that the grand attack 
was to begin, and the orders were 
given to set the columns in motion. 
Standing on a small eminence to the 
left of the Charleroi road, Napoleon 
watched the splendid mass, and point- 
ing significantly with his hands to the 
allied position, a shout of vive [Em- 
pereur burst forth with an enthusiasm 
that seemed like madness. 

With a cloud of skirmishers in 
front, filling the entire valley, the 
columns advanced. The leading 
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column, which was that exactly op- 
posed to the British guards, suffered 
severely as they came on, from the bat- 
teries of the Anglo-allied artillery, 
but— 


‘ Notwithstanding the terrible havoc 
made in the ranks of the leading column 
of the Imperial Guard, it continued its 
advance in admirable order, and with 
the greatest enthusiasm, Several of its 
superior officers placed themselves at its 
head. Ney’s horse having been shot under 
him, he drew his sword, and chival- 
rously led the way on foot, sustaining to 
the last his appropriate and well-earned 
nom de guerre—‘ le plus brave des braves.’ 
As the column neared the rise of ground 
which constituted the highest point of 
the ridge occupied by the right wing of 
the Duke’s line, it gradually passed the 
line of fire hitherto directed upon it by 
the greater portion of the batteries on the 
British right of that point. Wellington 
rode up to the British foot-battery 
posted in the immediate right of Mait- 
land’s brigade of guards, with its own 
right thrown somewhat forward, and 
addressing himself to an artillery officer, 
(Lieutenant Sharpin,) hastily asked who 
commanded it. The latter replied that 
Captain Bolton having just been killed, 
it was now under the command of Cap- 
tain Napier. The Duke then said, 
‘ Tell him to keep a look-out to his left, 
for the French will soon be with him.’ 
The message had scarcely been commu- 
nicated, when the bearskin caps of the 
leading divisions of the column of the 
Imperial Guard appeared just above the 
summit of the hill. The cannonade 
hitherto directed upon this point from 
the distant French batteries, now ceased, 
but a swarm of skirmishers opened a 
sharp and teasing fire among the British 
gunners. In the next moment, however, 
they were scattered and driven back 
upon the main body by a sudden shower 
of canister, grape, and schrapnel shells, 
poured forth from Napier’s guns, which 
now kept up a terrific fire upon the 
column, within a distance of forty or 
fifty yards. Nevertheless, the French 
guards continued to advance. They had 
now topped the summit. To the asto- 
nishment of the officers who were at 
their head, there appeared in their im- 
mediate front no direct impediment to 
their further advance. They could only 

distinguish dimly through the smoke 
extending from Napier’s battery, the 
cocked hats of a few mounted officers, 
little imagining, probably, that the most 
prominent of these was the great Duke 
himself. Pressing boldly forward, they 
had arrived within fifty paces of the 
spot on which the British Guards were 
lying down, when Wellington gave the 
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talismanic call—‘ Up, Guards; make 
ready!’ and ordered Maitland to attack. 
It was a moment of thrilling excitement. 
The British Guards springing up so 
suddenly in a most compact four-deep 
line, appeared to the French as if start- 
ing out ofthe ground. The latter, with 
their high bonnets, as they crowned the 
summit of the ridge, appeared to the 
British, through the smoky haze, like a 
corps of giants bearing down upon them. 
The British Guards instantly operied 
their fire with a tremendous volley, 
thrown in with so much coolness, delibe- 
ration, and precision, that the head of 
the column became, as it were, con- 
vulsed by the shock, and nearly the 
entire mass staggered under the effect. 
In less than a single minute, more than 
three hundred of these brave old war- 
riors fell, to riseno more. But the high 
spirit and innate valour which actuated 
the mass were not to be subdued by a 
first repulse. Its officers, placing them- 
selves conspicuously in its front, and on 
its flanks, called aloud, waved their 
swords, and, by encouraging words and 
gestures, commenced a deployment, in 
order to acquire a more extended front. 
But the head of the column being conti- 
nually shattered and driven back upon 
the mass, by the well-sustained and 
rapidly destructive fire by which it was 
assailed within so extremely limited a 
space, this attempt altogether failed. 
he front of the column was becoming 
momentarily more disordered and broken 
up, men were turning round and disap- 
pearing by the flanks, whilst others in 
the rear began firing over the heads of 
those before them. The confusion into 
which the French Guards had now been 
thrown became manifest. The Duke 
ordered Maitland to charge; whilst, at 
the same instant, the gallant Lord 
Saltoun, equally alive to the real situa- 
tion of the column, called out, ‘ Now’s 
the time, my boys!’ The brigade sprang 
forward, with a loud cheer, to the 
charge. Numbers of the French Guards 
nearest to the British, threw down their 
arms and knapsacks, and dispersed. 
The flanks began rapidly to spread out ; 
and then the mass partaking more gene- 
rally of the panic, appeared as if rent 
asunder by some invisible power. At 
the same time, Halkett, notwithstand- 
ing the fierce conflict in which Alten’s 
division was then engaged, most judi- 
ciously pushed forward his two right 
regiments, the 33rd and 69th, a short 
distance, to cover, if possible, Mait- 
land’s brigade from any flank attack 
that might be attempted by a part of 
Donzelot’s troops, and such advanced 
position offered considerable security to 
the brigade of Guards as it subsequently , 


retired to re-form. ie 
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“The British guards had continued 
their charge some distance down the 
slope of the hill, when Maitland per- 
ceived the second attacking column of 
the imperial guard advancing on his 
right, and exposing his brigade to the 
imminent risk of being turned on that 
flank. He accordingly gave the order 
to face about and retire; but, amidst 
their victorious shouts, and the noise of 
the firing of cannon and other arms, 
the command was imperfectly under- 
stood, and the first sense of danger led 
to a cry of ‘ Form square’ being passed 
along their line, it being naturally as- 
sumed that the enemy’s cavalry would 
take advantage of their isolated posi- 
tion ; which, however, was not the case. 
The flanks of battalions gaye way as if 
to form square. Saltoun conspicuously 
exerted himself in endeavouring to rec- 
tify the mistake, but in vain; and the 
whole went to the rear. The confusion 
in which they retired was unavoidable ; 
but it was not the confusion consequent 
upon either defeat on pee it resulted 
simply from a misunderstanding of the 
command ; and no greater or more dis- 
tinguished proof could be afforded of 
the excellent order, cool self-possession, 
and admirable discipline of these troops, 
than the steadiness, alacrity, and intel- 
ligence with which, upon regaining the 
erest of the ridge, they obeyed the 
command then given of ‘ Halt, front, 
form up ;’ mechanically resuming their 
four-deep line, which, having its left 
thrown somewhat forward, now became 
parallel with the front of the advancing 
second attackiug column of the imperial 
guard, 

‘*The second, like the first, column 
of attack, advanced with great bold- 
ness, and in excellent order, and ap- 
peared animated by the best possible 
spirit. Its left front was covered by a 
cloud of skirmishers, in order to con- 
ceal its movement as much as possible 
from the view of the British line. 
The battalions of Adam’s brigade 
threw out each a company for the pur- 
pose of checking them. During the 
advance of the column, and more es- 
pecially as it descended the gentle de- 
clivity eastward of the great orchard 
of Hougomont, it suffered severely from 
the British cannonade. So destructive 
indeed had been the fire from some of 
the British batteries on the right of 
Maitland’s brigade, from the commence- 
ment of the advance of the imperial 
guard, that the French were at length 
induced suddenly to push forward a 
body of cuirassiers to endeavour to 
silence these guns. In this they par- 
tially succeeded; the cuirassiers Fi ate 
gallantly charged one of the batteries 
and forced the gunners to seek shelte 
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in the rear of the infantry—driving in, 
at the same time, the skirmishers of the 
2nd battalion of the 95th regiment, and 
of the 52nd regiment. They were 
checked, however, by the to them sud- 
den and unexpected appearance of 
Adam's brigade, which had just been 
moved, in its four deep line, close up 
to the narrow road that runs along the 
summit of the ridge. The 52nd regi- 
ment, which was more directly opposed 
to them, came down to the ‘ Prepare 
for cavalry!’ As a renewal of the 
attack seemed probable, a squadron of 
the 23rd British light dragoons, under 
Captain Cox, was detached across the 
ridge, down the outer slope, towards 
the great orchard; from the rear of 
which it charged the cuirassiers as they 
advanced again towards the guns, over- 
came them, and pursued them across 
the plain, far in rear of the second at- 
tacking column of the imperial guard, 
until it fell into a fire thrown out upon 
it from the head of a French column of 
infantry, by which its files were scat- 
tered, and the whole compelled to make 
a hasty retreat towards the Allied 
position. 

‘*Had the second column of attack 
continued in the original direction of 
its advance, it would have come upon 
the centre of Adam’s brigade, but 
having, as it began to ascend the ex- 
terior slope of the main ridge of the 
Allied position, slightly diverged to its 
right, as before observed, by following 
the direction of a very gentle hollow, 
constituting the re-entering angle 
formed by the tongue of ground that 
Poros from the front of Maitland’s 

rigade, and that part of the ridge oc- 


cupied by Adam’s brigade, it, in some 
e 


degree, lent its left flank to the latter. 
This circumstance was not only ob- 
served, but had been in a great measure 
anticipated by Lieut. Colonel Sir John 
Colborne, commanding the 52nd regi- 
ment, an officer of great repute in the 
British army. He had been watching 
with intense anxiety the progress of 
the enemy’s column, and, seizing the 
most favourable moment, he, without 
orders, and upon his own responsibility, 
wheeled the left company of the 52nd 
to the left, and then formed the re- 
mainder of the regiment upon that com- 
any, for the purpose of bringing its 
ront nearly parallel with the flank of 
the French column. At this moment 
Adam rode up, and asked Colborne 
what he was going to do, to which the 
latter replied, ‘to make that column 
feel our fire.” Adam, approving of 
this, ordered Colborne to move on, and 
galloped off to bring up his right regi- 
ment, the 7lst. The Duke, who had 
just seen Maitland’s brigade re-formed 
and posted in the best order, parallel 
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with the front of the attacking column, 
was at this moment stationed on the 
right of Napier’s battery. He de- 
i an aide.de-camp (Major the 

on. Henry Percy) to direct Sir Henry 
Clinton to advance and attack the im- 
perial guard; but a single glance at 
Colborne’s forward movement satis- 
fied him that his intention had been an- 
ticipated; and he immediately pushed 
forward the 2nd battalion 95th regi- 
ment to the left of the 52nd. The 
head of the French column had by this 
time nearly reached the brow of the 
ridge, its front covering almost the 
whole of Napier’s battery and a portion 
of the extreme right of Maitland’s 
brigade. It was still gallantly pressing 
forward, in defiance of the most galling 
fire poured into its front by the battery 
and by the British guards, when the 
sudden and imposing appearance of 
the four-deep line of the 52nd regiment 
bearing directly towards its left flank, 
in the most admirable and compact 
order imaginable, caused it to halt. 
In the next instant, wheeling up its left 
sections, it opened a rapid and destruc- 
tive fire from the entire length of its 
left flank against the 52nd regiment. 
Colborne, having brought his line pa- 
rallel to the flank of the imperial guard, 
also halted, and poured a deadly fire 
into the mass; and almost at the same 
moment the rifles of the 2nd battalion 
95th regiment, then coming up on the 
left, were levelled and discharged with 
unerring aim into the more advanced 
portion of the column. The 7Ist regi- 
ment was, at this time rapidly ad- 
vaneing, on the right, to complete 
the brigade-movement. Colborne, eager 
to complete his projected flank attack 
upon the enemy’s column, caused his men 
to cease firing, and then gave the com- 
mand, ‘Charge! charge!’ It was 
answered by three hearty British 
cheers that rose distinctly above the 
shout of ‘ Vive [Empereur!’ and the 
now straggling and unsteady fire from 
the column. The 2nd battalion 95th 
regiment hastened to join in the charge 
on the left. The movement was re- 
markable for the order, the steadiness, 
the resoluteness, and the daring, by 
which it was characterized. The 
column of the imperial guard, which 
already seemed to reel to and fro under 
the effect of the front and flank fire 
which had been so successfully brought 
to bear upon it, was evidently in con- 
sternation as it beheld the close 
advance of Adam’s brigade. Some 
daring spirits—and it contained many 
within its ranks—still endeayoured 
to make at least a show of resistance; 
but the disorder, which had been rapidly 
increasing, now became uncontrollable ; 
and this second column of the imperial 
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ard, breaking into the wildest con- 
den, shared the fate of the first ; with 
this difference, however, that in conse- 
uence of the combined front and flank 
re in which it had been so fatally in- 
volved, and of the unrestrained pursuit 
which deprived it of the power of rally- 
ing its component parts, it became so 
thoroughly disjointed and dispersed, that 
with the exception of the two rear batta- 
lions, which constituted the Ist regiment 
of chasseurs (old guard,) it is extremely 
doubtful whether any portion of it ever re- 
united as a regularly formed military 
body, during the brief remaining period 
of the battle—certainly not on the Allied 
side of La Belle Alliance, towards which 
point it directed its retreat.” 


Never did a battle-field present so 
magical a change as that which suc- 
ceeded the defeat of the Imperial 
Guard. Following up the advance of 
the guard, Vivian’s cavalry was turned 
against the retiring masses of the 
enemy. As they issued from the flank 
of Maitland’s brigade, the smoke lay 
heavily on the field, and all he could 
see in front was the disordered column 
of infantry hurrying back, and diffe- 
rent uniforms blended up together in 
confusion ; guns were firing to cover 
the retreat, and around Hougomont 
a brisk musquetry rattled. A little 
further on, however, he came up with 
two battalions of the grenadiers of the 
Guard, formed in two squares, with 
cavalry and guns on the flanks. These 
were the reserve battalions already 
mentioned as the supporters of the 
grand attack. Vivian at once resolved 
to charge them, and while arranging 
his force in two lines of attack, was 
joined by Sir Colin Campbell, with an 
order from the duke not to attack be- 
fore the infantry came up, without he 
felt confident of success. 

Vivian, determined to follow his first 
impression, went on; the charge was 
made in echelon of squadrons, fortu- 
nately too, for as they bore down on 
the French lancers, the 2d German 
light dragoons came up and pressed 
straight down upon the enemy, who 
was thus taken upon two faces of their 
squadrons. The French heavy dra- 
goons came up in support, but were 
attacked and dispersed by the 10th 
hussars; and scarcely had the left 
squadron of the 18th closed with the 
enemy, when the remainder of the 
French cavalry was in full flight. 

It is not needful to add a word more. 
The closing scene of the battle was 
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the headlong pursuit of the vanquished, 
which was taken up by the Prussians, on 
whom the fatigues of the day had not 
fallen. 

At nightfall the duke stood on the 
heights of Rossomme, the rear of 
which had been in the morning the 
French position, and as the moon 
spread her light over the field, looked 
down the plain where he had gained 
the greatest of his victories. 

And here we must ‘conclude.— 
In our observations on these vo- 
lumes we have been unconsciously led 
away, by the great interest of the 
subject and the stirring character of 
the scenes, from bestowing a due con- 
sideration of the author’s part, and 
have forgotten the historian in the 
history. Perhaps Captain Siborne 
himself would feel satisfied with this 
avowal. Wecannot beso; nor should 
we feel our debt acquitted, for the 
pleasure and instruction his work has 
afforded us, if we did not bring our 
unqualified testimony to the minute 
accuracy of detail, the highly honour- 
able and soldier-like spirit, and the 
admirable candour and fairness by 
which it is every where characterised. 

When the work was first announced 
for publication we conceived great ex- 
pectations from a history compiled by 
one, whose access to every source of 
information was favoured both by in- 
terest in the highest quarters and the 
circumstances of an official appoint- 
ment on the staff. We looked for a 
work which should at once and for 
ever settle the disputed questions of 
the campaign, and by an accurate ac- 
count of every difficulty that succes- 
sively presented itself, with the means 
adopted for its remedy, should afford 
the reader a fair case for the exercise 
of his judgment, and an opportunity 
to weigh well and deliberately the 
claims of each and all to their share 
of glory. We were not disappointed. 
Such are the volumes before us—a 
military classic ; and they will remain 
so while Waterloo is a word to stir the 
heart and nerve the arm of a British 
soldier. 

In his admirable model of this great 
field—the work, we have heard, of 
years of patient toil on the very 
ground itself—and now in his history, 
Captain Siborne has earned the gra- 
titude of all, who, whether soldier or 
civilian, feel proud of England s great- 
est triumph on the greatest battle- 
ground of Europe. 


